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Ochs,  Amazed  by  World  Sale,  Declares 
Staff  Could  Have  Made  Papers  Pay 

Returning  from  Honolulu,  New  York  Times  Publisher  Reveals  His  Suggestion  Last  Fall  That  World 
Be  Leased  to  Employes — Sees  Success  for  World-Telegram 


A  DOLPH  S.  OCHS,  publisher  of  the 
A  JVciu  York  Times,  arrived  in  New 
York  Sunday,  March  IS,  having  cur¬ 
tailed  his  winter  vacation  in  Honolulu 
and  hurried  home  because  of  the  sale 
of  the  New  York  World.  In  an  inter¬ 
view  granted  to  a  representative  of 
^noR  &  Publish tiR,  Mr.  Ochs  com¬ 
mented  freely  on  the  World  sale  and 
revealed  some  not  generally  known  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  preceded  it.  He  regret¬ 
ted  that  the  employes  had  not  been  able 
to  obtain  possession  of  the  Morning  and 
Sunday  paper,  stating  that  had  he  been 
in  New  York,  their  desire  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  been  attained. 

Mr.  Ochs,  looking  well  and  hearty, 
said  he  had  greatly  enjoyed  his  stay  in 
Honolulu  and  that  everything  tliere  is 
ideal  for  health,  comfort  and  pleasure. 
He  declared  that  he  is  feeling  in  the  best 
of  health.  His  seventy-third  birthday 
anniversary  fell  on  March  12,  while  he 
was  on  a  railway  train  en  route  Hast, 
and  since  the  fact  had  been  published  and 
broadcast,  he  was  deluged  with  messages 
from  all  over  the  world.  In  celebration 
of  the  event,  the  dining  room  of  the  New 
V'ork  Times  was  decorated  with  Howers 
and  bunting. 

Of  his  73  years,  Mr.  Ochs  has  spent 
60  in  a  newspaper  office  and  he  still 
gives  personal  attention  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  operation  of  the  Times  and  its 
far-reaching  ramifications.  He  looks 
much  younger  than  his  years  and  de¬ 
clares  that  it  is  better  to  feel  70  years 
young  than  to  be  40  years  old.  A  man 
of  40  might  well  be  envious  of  Mr.  Ochs’ 
alertness  and  activity. 

The  representative  of  Eoitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  found  Mr.  Ochs  inclined  to  talk 
freely  about  the  New  York  World  trans¬ 
action,  and  bubbling  over  with  reminis¬ 
cences  of  newspaper  history  in  New 
York  since  he  entered  the  field  as  pub¬ 
lisher  35  years  ago — to  be  exact,  .Aug. 
18.  1896. 

His  feeling  with  respect  to  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  the  World  was  epitomized 
in  a  cable  sent  to  Mr.  Roy  Howard 
from  Honolulu  in  which  he  said : 

“Regret  and  am  sad  at  disappearance 
of  the  World.  Heartiest  congratulations 
on  your  colossal  achievement.  Welcome 
lack  to  the  Associated  Press.  Best 
wishes.” 

Mr.  Ochs  elaborated  on  this  message 
to  the  representative  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  by/  saying  tliat  he  regarded  the 
ilisappearance  of  the  World  as  one  of  the 
greatest  calamities  that  has  occurred  in 
w  history  of  American  journalism — in 
*»ct  that  nothing  approaching  such  a 
oebacle  has  been  known  in  journalism 
Inroughoiit  the  world. 

“The  World  was  a  newspaper  of  great 
popularity,  wide  influence,  edited  with 
exceptional  ability,  courage  and  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  having  a  circulation  of 
toore  than  300,0(K)  daily  and  approxi¬ 
mately  SOO.fXX)  Sunday,  with  an  annual 
[Wome  of  between  $15,000,000  and  $20,- 
'TOjOOO  from  circulation  and  advertising, 
^  a  50  years’  history  of  outstanding 
•wevements,  and  suddenly  ‘it  gives  up 
•a  suspends  publication,” 

•md  Mr.  Ochs,  adding  that  it  was 


By  JOHN  F.  ROCHE 


“shocking  to  contemplate  such  a  dis¬ 
aster.” 

“The  World  occupied  a  unique  posi¬ 
tion  in  American  journalism,  useful  and 
helpful  in  innumerable  great  public 


World  after  his  death.  He  put  the  dead 
hand  on  it,  and  it  astonished  his  admir¬ 
ers  that  he  handicapped  it  in  a  manner 
so  inconsistent  with  the  whole  course  of 
his  living  conduct  and  ideas. 


Adolph 

nio\enients,"  he  continued.  “.A  void  has 
been  created  by  its  disapi)earance  that 
will  be  hard  to  fill.  Its  radical  and  pro¬ 
gressive  policy  was  tempered  most  of 
the  time  by  conservatism  and  goorl  judg¬ 
ment  and  with  a  full  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility. 

“Joseph  Pulitzer  was  always  a  cru- 
.sader,  and  a  daring  journalist  of  pre¬ 
eminent  ability.  Within  a  few  months 
alter  acquiring  the  moribund  World,  he 
injected  life  and  enterprise  into  it  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  soon  took  the  lead 
in  circulation,  proved  profitable  and  as¬ 
sumed  a  foremost  position  in  American 
journalism.  In  the  30  years  it  was  under 
his  control  and  management  he  accumu¬ 
lated  a  large  fortune — probably  $25,- 
OtKl.OOO  in  addition  to  the  value  of  the 
World  newspapers.  Unfortunately,  he 
did  not  show  his  wisdom  and  foresight 
in  arranging  for  the  continuance  of  the 


S.  Ochs 

“His  three  sons,  for  whose  benefit  he 
left  the  property,  are  men  of  exceptional 
ability  and,  if  left  with  a  free  hand, 
woukl  doubtless  have  been  able  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  World  with  increasing  strength 
and  popularity.  This  is  fully  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  freedom  which  Joseph 
Pulitzer  has  had  in  the  management  of 
the  .SV.  f.ouis  Post-Dispatch. 

“Ralph  Pulitzer,  the  eldest  of  the  sons, 
is  as  fine  a  character  as  I  have  run  across 
in  the  newspaper  profession.  The  young¬ 
est  son,  Herbert  Pulitzer,  who  inherited 
and  assumed  the  control  and  who  un¬ 
fortunately  had  to  take  the  responsibility 
of  the  death  blow  to  the  World,  im¬ 
pressed  me  as  a  young  man  of  strong 
character  and  unusual  ability.  It  is  still 
a  mystery  to  me  why  he  thought  this 
action  was  necessary.  There  must  have 
been  some  serious  handicaps  of  which 
I  have  no  knowledge. 


“I  was  probably  the  first  person  to 
whom  they  disclosed  the  situation.  Last 
October  I  was  invited  into  a  conference 
with  Herbert  Pulitzer,  Florence  White 
and  John  F.  Bresnahan  at  which  I  was 
informed  that  they  were  contemplating 
the  discontinuance  of  the  Morning  and 
Sunday  World,  and  had  concluded  to  con¬ 
centrate  their  efforts  on  the  Evening 
World.  They  offered  the  Morning  and 
.Sunday  World  for  absorption  by  the 
New  York  Times,  with  its  good  will  and 
business,  for  $1(),(K)0,0()0.  I  probably 
shocked  them  by  saying  that  for  good 
and  sound  business  as  well  as  sentimental 
reasons  it  would  be  a  matter  1  should 
have  to  consider  seriously  if  they  wished 
to  give  me  the  property  as  a  gift. 

“I  argued  with  them  that,  as  I  under¬ 
stood  the  situation,  there  was  no  good 
reason  why  the  Morning  and  Sunday 
World  should  be  discontinued ;  that  with 
their  resources  and  organization  there 
was  a  field  available  in  New  York  for  a 
newspiiper  published  somewhat  along  the 
lines  of  the  Daily  Mail  of  London,  dur¬ 
ing  Northcliffe’s  regime,  and  I  told  them 
I  was  making  the  suggestion  with  full 
appreciation  of  the  fact  that  its  success 
would  probably  cost  the  New  Y’ork 
Times  some  circulation.  Furthermore,  I 
emphasized  my  sentimental  attitude  by 
suggesting  that  they  could  sell  or  lease 
the  Morning  and  Sunday  editions  to  the 
employes  of  the  World  at  a  reasonable 
price,  and  stated  that  I  was  sufficiently 
interested  in  my  profession  to  be  willing 
to  give  financial  aid  to  the  employes  in 
forming  such  an  organization,  without 
any  desire  or  wish  on  my  part  to  have 
control  of  the  property  or  to  seek  finan¬ 
cial  gain.  * 

“At  that  time  there  was  no  thought 
of  selling  the  whole  property,  nor  any 
disclosure  that  its  financial  condition  was 
such  as  was  presented  to  the  Surrogate. 

“I  was  told  that,  failing  to  interest 
me,  they  would  make  a  proposal  to  the 
Herald  Tribune;  and  I  am  under  the  im¬ 
pression — though  of  this  I  am  not  quite 
sure — that  they  said  they  had  received 
overtures  from  others,  among  whom  I 
assumed  was  Mr.  Hearst. 

“I  am  confident  that  had  I  been  in 
New  York  when  the  matter  became  pub¬ 
lic  through  the  application  to  the  Surro¬ 
gate  for  permission  to  sell  the  whole 
property,  I  should  have  saved  it  for  the 
employes.  I  should  have  been  quite  will¬ 
ing  to  assure  the  Surrogate  that  the 
estate  would  get  as  much,  if  not  more 
than  was  offered  under  the  Scripps-How- 
ard  contract,  and  that  the  conditions  of 
the  Pulitzer  will  need  not  be  disregarded. 

“It  is  probably  fortunate  for  the  New 
York  Times  and  for  me,  personally,  that 
I  was  not  here  to  carry  out  this  purely 
altruistic  idea.  I  think  all  the  employes 
needed  was  leadership  with  strong  finan¬ 
cial  backing.  Altogether  it  was  an  un¬ 
fortunate  and  calamitous  chapter  in  the 
history  of  .American  journalism. 

“As  I  understand  it,  the  Scripps-How- 
ard  people  have  acquired  the  property 
for  $3,000,000 ;  $500,000  cash,  $500,000  in 
six  months,  and  $2,000,000  payable  in  five 
years,  with  a  further  payment  of  $2,000,- 
(KK)  conditioned  upon  the  success  of  the 
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merger.  I  believe  the  merger  will  prove 
a  great  success,  and  the  chances  of  the 
payment  of  the  additional  $2,000,000  are 
very  good. 

“The  World-Telegram,  I  think,  will 
ultimately  succeed  in  more  than  doubling 
its  circulation,  which  will  probably  ex¬ 
ceed  500,000;  and  this  alone  will  more 
than  justify  the  price  paid  for  the  prop¬ 
erty. 

“Of  course,  the  discontinuance  of  the 
World  will  affect  the  circulation  of  all 
the  New  York  newspapers.  At  least 
100,000  of  the  World  circulation  will 
■disappear  for  various  reasons,  and  at 
present  it  looks  as  if  the  New  York 
Times  will  acq'uire  one-third  of  the  re¬ 
mainder,  the  balance  being  distributed 
between  the  New  York  American,  the 
Herald  Tribune  and  the  tabloids.  The 
probabilities  are  that  the  New  York 
Times  would  have  gained  at  least  half 
of  the  World  circulation  if  we  supplied 
Sunday  comics,  daily  comic  strips  and 
similar  features. 

“So  far  as  the  advertising  is  con¬ 
cerned,  unfortunately  the  great  bulk  of 
it  will  be  lost  to  the  industry,  except  the 
classified.  Most  of  that.  I  believe,  wifi 
go  to  the  New  York  American,  for  it  is 
largely  of  a  character  for  which  the  New 
York  Times  has  not  been  regarded  as  a 
popular  medium.  While  the  Times  has 
the  leadership  in  volume  of  classified  ad¬ 
vertising,  which  I  fully  expect  will  con¬ 
tinue,  we  shall  make  no  special  effort  to 
add  to  our  already  large  volume  of  ad¬ 
vertising  by  changing  its  quality  or 
distinction. 

“The  first  Sunday  after  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  the  World,  with  only  three  days’ 
time  for  the  transfer  of  its  readers  to 
other  newspapers.  I  was  very  proud  of 
the  Times  organization  in  being  able  to 
produce  more  than  a  million  copies  arffl 
distribute  them  in  anticipation  of  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  newsdealers.  It  was  by 
far  the  largest  edition  of  any  issue  of 
the  Times — an  increase  of  more  than 
250.000.  Of  co’urse.  there  was  a  tre¬ 
mendous  amount  of  waste,  as  we  took 
the  full  responsibility  of  the  prospective 
sale.” 

Mr.  Ochs  talked  interestingly  about 
the  newspaper  situation  in  New  York 
since  he  took  charge  of  the  Times.  He 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  was  a 
remarkable  thing  that  when  he  acquired 
the  Times  in  IROfi  it  was  a  derelict  on 
the  sea  of  journalism,  considered  value¬ 
less  by  all  the  newspaper  men  in  New 
York,  to  most  of  whom  the  property  had 
been  offered  as  a  gift.  He  said  that 
probably  the  only  reason  that  he  took  it 
over  was  because  fools  r'ush  in  where 
angels  fear  to  tread.  The  Times  was 
then  printing  only  19,000  copies  daily  and 
fewer  on  Sundav.  and  10,000  were  re¬ 
turned  unsold.  The  gross  annual  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  Times  was  less  than  $.500,000, 
more  than  which  is  now  expended  by  the 
Times  annually  in  w’clfare  work,  inchrl- 
ing  pension,  insurance  and  various  social 
activities  for  its  3.500  employes. 

Shortlv  after  Mr.  Ochs  acquired  the 
Times,  the  Associated  Press  of  Illinois 
achieved  its  victorv  over  the  New  York 
.Associated  Press.  Mr.  Pulitzer  controlled 
the  New  York  field  of  the  Western  .Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  and  his  consent  was  required 
to  admit  th<-  New  York  newspapers  to  the 
service.  He  freely  consented  to  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  the  Herald.  Sun  and  Tribune, 
but  objected  to  the  Times  membership, 
arguing  that  the  paper  was  rcadv  for  the 
undertaker,  and  protesting  against  any 
injection  of  life  into  it.  Some  persuasion 
was  necessarv  to  get  him  to  consent 
finally  to  a  limited  membership  in  the 
new  organization.  This  was  remedied  a 
few  years  later  when  the  .Associated 
Press  was  reorganized  under  the  New 
York  State  laws,  and  Mr.  Ochs  became 
an  incoroprator  and  director.  The  Times 
thereupon  became  a  member  on  equal 
terms  with  the  other  New  York  news¬ 
papers.  Mr.  Ochs  said  the  Times  would 
not  have  survived  had  Mr.  Pulitzer  with¬ 
held  his  consent. 

Mr.  Ochs  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  then  bankrupt  Times,  treated 
with  little  less  than  contempt  by  the  other 
New  York  newspapers,  is  now  perhaps 
on  the  most  substantial  basis  of  any 
newsnaoer  in  the  world.  Since  that  time, 
the  rich  and  prosperous  morning  news¬ 
papers  of  that  day,  such  as  the  Herald, 


Sun,  World  and  Press,  have  all  disap¬ 
peared.  The  Tribune,  he  said,  has  at¬ 
tained  its  present  strength  and  prosperity 
through  “the  courage  and  sentiment  that 
prompted  Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid  to  invest 
millions  of  dollars  in  the  property  (the 
Herald  was  taken  over  at  a  cost  of 
$5,000,000)  and  by  the  management  and 
ability  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ogden  Reid.” 

The  New  York  .American  has  survived 
the  competition  of  its  own  creation  in  the 
Evening  Journal — the  most  popular  and 
widely  circulated  evening  newspaper  in 
the  United  States — because  Mr.  Hearst 
has  been  able  and  willing  to  put  up  mil¬ 
lions  to  maintain  it,  he  said. 

“You  ask  me  to  what  I  attribute  the 
success  and  survival  of  the  New  York 
Times?  First,  I  should  say,  to  the  loyal 
and  able  men  I  have  had  associated  with 
me  in  producing  a  newspaper  whose 
motto  is  ‘All  the  News  that’s  Fit  to 
Print,’  and  whose  policy  was  to  gather 
the  news  and  present  it  intelligently,  hon¬ 
estly  and  as  free  from  bias  and  prejudice 
as  humanly  possible,  and  to  interpret  it 
fairly  and  justly. 

“I  may  also  add  that  we  have  attended 
to  our  own  business,  scrupulously  recog¬ 
nizing  the  property  right  in  news,  and 
preserving  amiable  relations  with  our 
competitors  by  avoiding  unfair  or  ques¬ 
tionable  business  practices.  For  instance, 
when  the  Tribune  absorbed  the  Herald, 
■we  made  no  attempt  to  deprive  them  of 
the  benefit  of  their  purchase,  and  went  so 
far  in  that  direction  that  no  extra  copies 
of  the  Times  were  supplied  to  news¬ 
dealers  on  the  morning  of  the  disai)pear- 
ance  of  the  Herald. 

“Then,  I  always  believed  that  there 
was  a  constituency  that  wanted  such  a 
newspaper  as  we  are  attempting  to  make 
the  New  York  Times  and  would  support 
it,  though  I  never  dreamed  that  it  would 
grow  to  its  present  proportions.  The  fact 
that  the  earnings  of  the  proj^rty  have 
been  largely  reinvested  in  it  is  also  an 
important  consideration.  Withdrawals  in 
dividends  have  been  modest  and  small. 
We  now  have  a  substantial  working  capi¬ 
tal,  a  large  paper  mill  investment  and 
extensive  real  estate  holdings,  and  the 
New  York  Times  Company  is  free  of 
bonds,  mortgages  or  any  other  form  of 
indebtedness. 

“I  should  be  pleased  if  you  would  add 
to  this  interview  a  statement  I  made 
before  the  Advertising  Club  of  Honolulu 
a  few  weeks  ago: 

*  *  *  ‘.A  modern  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  is  a  colossal  and  attractive  enter¬ 
prise.  It  represents  a  large  capital  in¬ 
vestment.  It  is  (and  I  wish  to  empha¬ 
size  this)  of  sufficient  importance  of 
itself  to  require  all  the  time,  thought  and 
energ>-  of  its  controlling  owner.  The 
reward  of  its  honorable  and  successful 
management  is  so  rich  in  self-respect, 
miblic  service  and  public  esteem  that  dis- 
honestv,  venality  and  avarice  are  fatal 
liabilities.  There  is  too  much  of  a  pre¬ 
vailing  impression  that  newspapers  are 
ordinarily  issued  for  some  ulterior  pur¬ 
pose;  that  they  are  conducted  to  promote 
someone’s  political,  financial  or  social  as- 
nirations.  That  is  rarely  the  case  in  an 
important  newspaper,  because  no  man 
with  the  knowledge  of  experience  would 
undertake  it,  if  he  had  the  money,  or 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

March  24-25 — Central  States  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers’  Assn.,  spring 
meeting.  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago. 

April  8-9 — Ohio  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers’  Assn.,  annual  convention, 
Neil  House,  Columbus,  O. 

April  16-18 — American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  meeting.  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club  Bldg.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

April  20 — Associated  Press,  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  Hotel  Commodore, 
New  York. 

April  21-23 — American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers’  Assn.,  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New 
York. 

April  23 — Bureau  of  Advertising 
of  A.N.P.A.  annual  dinner.  Hotel 
Pennsylvania,  New  York. 


could  get  it.  The  history  of  journalism 
in  America  is  simply  a  continuous  story 
of  dismal  failures  where  that  is  the  influ¬ 
encing  motive.’  ”  ♦  ♦  ♦ 


BROTHERS  ON  TRIAL 
FOR  UNCLE  MURDER 

Only  Six  Juror*  Selected  Three  Day* 
After  Start  of  Ca*e  in  Which 
State  Seek*  to  Convict 
St.  Loui*  Gang*ter 


{By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  March  19. — Leo  V.  Brothers, 
St.  Louis  gangster,  was  placed  on  trial 
Monday  for  the  murder  last  June  of 
.Alfred  “Jake”  Lingle,  Chicago  Tribune 
reporter,  whose  death  resulted  in  sensa¬ 
tional  revelations  of  alliances  between 
crime  and  politics  in  Chicago.  The  trial 
thus  far  has  been  devoted  to  the 
monotonous  task  of  selecting  a  jury. 
This  morning  only  six  jurors  had  been 
tentatively  accepted  by  both  sides.  Ques¬ 
tioning  of  the  veniremen  revolved  around 
their  reactions  to  publicity  given  the 
Lingle  murder  case  in  the  daily  news¬ 
papers.  Strangely  enough,  although  all 
of  the  veniremen  had  followed  the 
stories  of  the  killing  in  at  least  one  or 
two  of  the  newspapers,  few  of  them 
had  formed  any  fixed  opinions. 

The  defence  cut  heavily  into  its  per¬ 
emptory  challenges  in  getting  rid  of  men 
passed  on  to  it  by  the  state  and  by  the 
end  of  the  third  day  of  the  trial  had 
used  eight  of  its  20  challenges,  against 
five  used  by  the  state. 


WOMAN’S  CLUB  ELECTS 

Martha  Strayer,  of  the  Washington 
(D.C.)  Daily  Netvs,  ■was  cliosen  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Women’s  Press 
Club,  at  an  election  held  in  Washington, 
Tuesday.  She  succeeds  Ruth  Jones,  of 
the  Washington  Herald. 


TO  MARK  lOOTH  YEAR 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  on  May  10 
will  celebrate  its  100th  anniversary.  .A 
large  rotogravure  section  will  be  issued. 


CHARGES  GOVERNMENT 
HAD  PLANT  WRECKED 

Julio  Gaunaurd,  PubU*her,  Flee*  by 
Airplane  to  Tampa  —  Say* 
Four  Editor*  Have  Been 
Killed 


(Speciai  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Tampa,  Fla.,  March  16 — Julio  Gaun¬ 
aurd,  Havana  magazine  publisher,  ar¬ 
rived  in  Tampa,  Fla.,  Sunday  night 
March  15  after  fleeing  to  Miami  by  air¬ 
plane,  and  bluntly  accused  President 
Machado’s  government  of  wrecking  Ws 
$300,0(X)  printing  plant  March  9. 

He  said  the  plant,  which  published 
Karikato,  weekly  humor  magazine,  was 
demolished  by  18  special  police  and  his 
life  was  threatened. 

Gaunaurd  said  he  escaped  from  the 
plant  while  it  was  being  demolished  and 
called  police  several  times  but  they  re¬ 
fused  to  help  him.  He  said  they  had 
more  than  a  hour  to  get  there  but  did  not 
come. 

He  attributed  the  attack  to  a  campaign 
waged  by  his  magazine  against  open 
gambling  and  other  vices.  He  said 
police  gave  permits  for  the  opening  of 
gambling  houses  and  co-operated  in  all 
vice. 

“I  ■will  never  forget  the  horrible 
memories  of  seeing  them  wreck  my  plant, 
which  represented  the  savings  of  a  life¬ 
time,”  he  said.  “It  was  so  brutal  and 
useless.  They  rushed  into  the  office  and 
began  demolishing  typewriters.  Presses 
and  typesetting  ma’chines  were  battered. 

“One  man  recognized  me  as  the  pub¬ 
lisher  and  shot  twice  but  missed.  A  man 
hit  me  with  a  blackjack  and  one  of  my 
ears  is  still  in  bandages.  I  rushed  into 
the  street  and  telephoned  the  police. 
There  were  no  results.  For  four  days  I 
was  in  bed. 

“As  soon  as  I  was  able  I  went  to  a 
judge  and  demanded  justice.  Immedi¬ 
ately  efforts  against  my  life  were  re¬ 
newed.  They  tried  to  get  me  to  the 
other  end  of  the  island  to  shoot  me  but 
I  escaped  by  airplane  to  Miami  and  came 
to  Tampa  where  I  have  found  the  com¬ 
pany  of  many  of  my  countrymen,  who 
think  as  I  do. 

_  “It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  condi¬ 
tions  confronted  by  the  press  in  Cuba 
and  the  following  is  a  list  of  four  editors, 
who  have  been  killed  recently:  Ermando 
Andre.  El  Dia;  Abelardo  Pacheco,  La 
For  del  Pueblo;  Julio  A.  Mella.  Cuba 
Libre,  and  Capt.  Aguiar,  I.a  Campana. 
All  these  were  killed  in  Havana  alone 
and  I  understand  the  marksmanship  was 
as  good  in  other  parts  of  the  island. 

“Machado  is  worse  than  a  tyrant.  The 
powers  of  a  Czar  were  limited  compared 
to  his.  He  will  fall  because  of  the 
economic  crisis,  which  has  been  brought 
on  largely  by  the  extravagances  of  his 
administration.” 

Gaunaurd  is  a  well  dressed  man,  32 
years  old  with  a  small  mustache.  He 
speaks  fair  English  and  is  an  excellent 
orator.  He  said  his  magazine  was  owned 
by  a  stock  company  hut  his  partner  and 
himself  held  a  controlling  interest. 


N.  Y.  AMERICAN  CIRCULATION  UP 

Ha*  Added  110,000  Daily  Since 
World  Sale,  Lunn  Declare* 

Malcolm  S.  Lunn,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  American,  com¬ 
menting  this  week  on  distribution  of  the 
World’s  circulation  among  the  morning 
newspapers,  said : 

“The  American  has  gained  110,000 
daily,  and  the  Sunday  edition  showed  an 
increase  of  242,000  on  March  IS. 
have  recently  increased  our  Sundav 
colored  comic  section  to  16  pages  and 
peiked  up  normally  about  168.000  on 
Afarch  8,  the  first  day  the  new  comics 
appeared.” 

CLUB  HONORS  ST.  PATRICK 

Members  of  the  National  Press  Ouh 
and  their  ladies  staged  a  St.  Patricks 
Day  celebration  in  the  club’s  auditorium 
with  a  revue  in  which  famous  stars 
participated.  Among  the  guests  w^ere 
funeral  Per.shing  and  Secretary  n 
.Agriculture  Arthur  M.  Hyde. 
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UNUSUAL  PRESS  CONTEST  IN  SPRINGHELD 

Missouri  City  Watching  Rivalry  of  Dailies  Owned  by  ‘‘Outsider”  and  Paper  “Endowed”  by  Local 
Merchants — Latter  Signed  Contracts  to  Support  Evening  Press  for  Three  Years 


By  ROBERT  A.  A.  WILLIER 


TWO  YP'ARS  after  its  organization 
in  response  to  a  petition  signed  by 
nearly  200  merchants,  the  Sf>ringficld 
(Mo.)  Press  continues  to  make  satisfac¬ 
tory  progress,  according  to  its  editor, 
Harry  S.  Jewell,  despite  the  fact  that 
there  are  two  other  well-established 
dailies  in  this  city  of  57,514  population 
reported  in  the  1930  census. 

On  March  4,  1931,  the  Press  celebrated 
its  second  birthday,  thus  passing  two- 
thirds  of  the  time  specified  in  the  mer¬ 
chant’s  petition  during  which  they  would 
split  50-50  with  this  paper  any  advertis¬ 
ing  they  were  to  give  either  the  Daily 
■Vetw  (morning)  or  the  Leader  (eve¬ 
ning),  the  two  papers  that  had  combined 
in  Springfield. 

The  question  that  appears  to  be  upper¬ 
most  in  the  minds  of  advertisers  in  this 
fourth  largest  city  in  Missouri,  as  well 
as  national  advertisers  who  are  survey¬ 
ing  the  situation,  is  what  will  happen  to 
the  Press  after  the  third  and  final  year 
of  the  petition  expires.  In  other  words, 
will  this  novel  journalistic  experiment 
prove  a  success  or  failure? 

Both  papers  claim  large  circulations 
‘  and  vast  amounts  of  advertising,  yet  the 
two  editors  are  frankly  tired  of  a  situa¬ 
tion  that  prevents  either  from  making 
their  enterprises  pay  returns  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  investment.  Edson  K.  Bixby, 
editor  of  the  News  and  Leader,  who  has 
been  through  three  newspaper  battles 
like  the  one  in  which  he  is  now  involved 
in  Springfield,  believes  the  peak  of  the 
Press  has  been  reached  and  that  decline 
in  advertising  and  circulation  has  already 
started. 

From  the  average  Springfield  adver¬ 
tiser’s  point  of  view  the  situation  is 
deadlocked,  hopelessly  surrounded  by 
hundreds  of  statements  and  counter¬ 
statements.  But  if  the  situation  were 
examined  by  a  disinterested  “non-com¬ 
batant,”  the  following  condition  would 
lie  found  to  exist. 

Harry  S.  Jewell  owned  and  operated 
the  Leader  for  nearly  20  years  in  Spring- 
held.  It  was  the  only  evening  paper, 
and  had  little  competition  from  its 
morning  rival,  the  Republican,  until  the 
latter  paper  was  purchased  by  the  Bixbys 
of  Oklahoma. 

In  the  early  part  of  1928,  Mr.  Jewell 
sold  the  Leader  and  retired  to  California. 
On  May  21  of  the  same  year  the  Repub¬ 
lican,  under  its  new  name  of  the  News, 
was  consolidated  with  the  Leader  and 
Edson  K.  Bixby  became  editor  of  both 
papers.  Imm^iately  after  the  consoli¬ 
dation  those  in  charge  of  the  papers 
began  readjustment  of  rates  and  charges 
to  fit  the  new  conditions.  Advertising 
rates,  which  later  became  the  chief  cause 
of  trouble,  were  established  at  a  medium 
found  by  surveying  papers  in  cities  the 
size  of  Springfield  all  over  the  country. 

Many  merchants  of  the  city  protested 
the  increase  in  rates,  and  a  committee  of 
some  15  members  called  on  Mr.  Bixby 
m  his  office  on  the  third  floor  of  the 
modern  newspaper  building  Mr.  Jewell 
had  erected  only  a  few  years  before, 
wwer  rates  \vere  demanded,  but  Mr. 
Bixb>-  explained  the  nature  of  the 
pr^ess  by  which  they  had  l)een  deter¬ 
mined  and  explained  also  the  policy  of 
the  papers  as  l>eing  directly  opposed  to 
unjust  rates.  Seeing  they  coulcl  not  pre- 
vai!  upon  the  editor,  the  committee  left 
the  office  and  set  about  making  plans 
tor  an  “opposition”  paper.  The  following 
Ktition  was  circulated  among  business 
h^s  for  their  signatures ; 

Mr.  H._  S.  Jewell  and  Associates: 
the  undersigned  being  desirous  of  hav¬ 
ing  two  separate  newspaper  organizations 
m  Springfield,  and  being  opposed  to  a 
monopoly  of  that  business  here  by  any 
une  organization,  hereby  request  you  to 
J^ttr  the  business  and  publish  an 
enmg  paper,  and  if  you  will  do  so  we 
ereby  pledge  ourselves  to  spend  with 
■^°"*'fialf  or  more  of  all  money  we 
for  newspaper  advertising  during 
nrst  36  months  after  publication  is 


started.  This  pledge  is  given  with  the 
understanding  and  it  is  a  part  of  this 
agreement  that  the  circulation  of  your 
newspaper  shall  be  not  less  than  IS.fXK) 
copies  daily  and 
that  the  advertis¬ 
ing  rate  shall  be 
not  more  than 
60  cents  per  inch 
until  the  circula¬ 
tion  shall  have 
reached  25,(XX) 
copies  daily,  after 
which  time  the 
rate  shall  not  be 
more  than  75 
cents  per  inch.” 

The  petition 
was  submitted  to 
Mr.  Jewell  with 
almost  2(X)  names 
affixed.  He  returned  to  Springfield,  ob¬ 
tained  a  staff — many  of  whom  were 
former  Leader  men— and  published  the 
first  edition  of  the  press,  March  4,  1929. 
Between  that  time  and  the  present  there 
have  been  approximately  125  new  names 
attached  to  the  petition,  making  the  total 
of  325,  according  to  the  Press  editor. 

A  phenomenal  rise  was  experienced  by 
this  new  paper  in  the  first  few  months 
of  its  existence.  Quoting  J.  M.  Acuff, 
advertising  manager :  “A  remarkable 
illustration  of  the  progress  of  the  Press 
is  the  fact  that  during  the  first  ten 
months  of  its  existence  it  carried  2,905,- 
378  agate  lines  of  local  advertising,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  national,  classified  and  legal 
advertising.  The  total  of  all  classes  of 
advertising  combined  carried  by  the 
Press  during  the  above  period  was 
3,839,346  agate  lines.  During  the  twelve- 
month  period  of  1930  (January  to  Decem¬ 
ber  inclusive)  the  Press  carried  3,450,458 
agate  lines  of  local  advertising,  601,452 
lines  of  national,  632,407  lines  of  classi¬ 
fied,  for  a  total  of  4,689,4()8  agate  lines 
of  advertising. 

“The  above  figures  represent  continued 
leadership  for  the  Press  in  the  evening 
field  since  its  first  issue,  in  local,  classified 
and  total  linage — a  record  (considering 
its  old  established  competition,  together 
with  the  economic  conditions  of  the 
times),  I  do  not  believe  has  a  parallel 
in  American  daily  newspaper  history.” 

Applying  the  yardstick  measure,  the 
Press  gives  the  following  as  the  com¬ 
parative  advertising  standing  for  19.30: 
Press  333,410  inches.  Leader  2^,892 
inches.  News  188,574  inches,  Sunday 
News  and  Leader  92,806  inches.  This 
would  indicate  a  Press  total  of  333,410 
as  compared  to  the  combined  News  and 
Leader  total  of  562,272. 

Mr.  Bixby  sizes  the  situation  up  as 
follows : 

“The  Springfield  experiment  is  rapidly 
demonstrating  that  no  newspaper  seeking 
its  support  from  any  other  source  than 
the  confidence  and  the  respect  of  the 
people  can  long  survive.  That  the  experi¬ 
ment  is  and  has  been  an  interesting  one 
I  concede. 

“The  Springfield  Press  was  establi.shed 
almost  two  years  ago  ostensibly  upon 
petition  of  a  large  group  of  Springfield 
advertisers.  For  many  years  they  had 
been  dominating  the  newspapers  of  their 
city,  not  tally  dictating  what  advertising 
rates  the  newspapers  should  charge  but 
the  news  and  editorial  policy  of  the 
papers  as  well. 

“The  Press  came  into  being  as  their 
‘organ.’  It  has  made  its  bid  for  suc¬ 
cess  upon  prejudice.” 

.\rgumcnts  that  were  advanced  as  to 
why  the  Press  should  lie  favtired,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Bixby,  were  that  the  News 
and  Leader  constitutes  a  monopoly,  that 
they  have  increased  advertising  rates 
abo\e  the  former  level,  “which  former 
publishers  boasted  were  the  lowest  in 
•America.”  and  that  they  increased  the 
subscription  price  for  a  seven  day  news¬ 
paper  from  10  cents  to  15  cents  a  week. 


In  answer  to  these  arguments,  he  states 
that  the  monopoly  argument  “may  seem 
a  bit  strange  in  that  two  efforts  to  main¬ 
tain  independently  owned  newspapers  in 
Springfield  have 
failed.”  In  am¬ 
plifying  this 
statement,  M  r . 
Bixby  reveals  one 
of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  side¬ 
lights  on  the 
whole  Springfield 
condition. 

“We  came  to 
Springfield  at  the 
invitation  of  the 
merchants,”  he 
said,  “because 
Mr.  Jewell  him¬ 
self  had  entered 
into  negotiations  to  purchase  the  tottering 
Republican,  his  contempt)rary.  We  told 
the  merchants  that  we  did  not  think  the 
paper  could  be  rejuvenated  but  agreed 
to  spend  a  specified  sum  in  the  endeavor. 
Mr.  Jewell,  smarting  under  a  competi¬ 
tion  he  had  not  known,  soon  sold  his 
Springfield  Leader  to  Stuart  Olivier  of 
Baltimore,  but  Mr.  Olivier  quickly  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  competition  was 
costing  him  too  high  a  price.  We,  of 
course,  were  losing  heavily  and  the  con¬ 
solidation  was  a  sane,  economic  move.” 

That  those  merchants  who  believed 
they  wished  competing  newspapers  in 
Springfield  now  admit  their  mistake,  is 
the  contention  of  the  Leader  editor. 
They  see,  in  his  opinion,  the  “folly  and 
waste  of  paying  two  advertising  rates  in 
the  evening  field  when  one  covers  the 
city  equally  as  well  as  two.” 

Mr.  Bixby  concedes  the  Press  made 
large  gains  at  first,  but  he  claims  it  was 
largely  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  paper 
was  something  new,  and  “promises  were 
lurid  and  intriguing.”  He  continues : 
“It  possessed  the  backing  of  the  power¬ 
ful  Gideon  political  machine  which  made 
every  policeman,  every  fireman,  every 
man  on  the  city  payroll  and  every  man 
in  hopes  that  he  may  be,  a  Press  solicitor. 
Time  only  could  prove  the  fallacy  of 
building  newspaper  support  upon  such  a 
premise.  The  answer  is  best  given,  per¬ 
haps,  in  the  fact  that  the  Leader  has 
increased  in  its  net  paid  city  circulation 
more  than  1,500  within  the  year — from  a 
figure  of  approximately  9,900  to  11,675.” 

Rumors  that  the  rival  papers  were  at¬ 
tempting  to  cause  advertising  boycotts  of 
the  other  paper  by  cut  rates  and  the  like 
have,  for  the  most  part,  proved  false. 
One  in  particular  that  received  consider¬ 
able  attention  was  that  the  News  and 
Leader  gave  discount  for  exclusive 
advertising.  Rather  than  being  a  rumor, 
this  is  a  fact ;  but  it  is  written  into  every 
advertising  contract  published  by  the 
papers.  The  News  and  Leader  have 
standard  contracts  and  all  stipulate  that 
to  large  or  small  advertisers  alike  a 
definite  amount  will  be  rebated  on  adver¬ 
tising  placed  only  in  the  News  or  Leader 
during  a  month. 

One  of  the  newest  developments  in  the 
Press  advertising  is  that  of  petition 
signers  who  are  failing  to  “keep  faith” 
with  the  paper.  No  public  action  has 
been  taken  by  the  Press  staff  to  offset 
this  difficulty,  but  the  following  letter 
was  mailed  by  the  Press  editor  to  one 
of  the  offenders : 

“The  petition  and  advertising  agree¬ 
ment  signed  by  yourself  and  324  other 
merchants,  on  which  I  based  my  calcula¬ 
tion  of  income  before  starting  the  Press, 
calls  for  the  expenditure  of  each  signer 
of  50  per  cent  or  more  of  all  money  to 
be  spent  by  each  for  advertising  in  daily 
newspapers  in  Springfield  for  a  term  of 
three  years  from  March  4,  1929.  You 
have,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  failed  so  far 
to  fulfill  this  obligation.  I  am  giving 
below  a  memorandum  of  the  number  of 
inches  you  have  used  in  the  News  and 


Leader  and  in  the  Press  between  March 
4  and  December  31,  1929.  I  am  com¬ 
pelled  by  reason  of  the  large  amount  of 
money  required  to  equip  and  operate  a 
daily  paper  to  require  all  signers  of  the 
petition  and  agreement  to  live  up  to  their 
obligations  in  full.  I  feel  sure  you 
intend  to  do  this  and  now  that  the 
deficiency  has  been  called  to  your  atten¬ 
tion  you  will  immediately  arrange  your 
schedules  to  even  up  the  money.” 

Some  of  the  signers  receiving  these 
letters  have  indicated  they  do  not  intend 
to  “even  up  the  money.”  What  effect 
this  will  have  on  the  others  remains  to 
be  seen. 

“Despite  this  and  similar  efforts  to 
enforce  the  petition,”  Mr.  Bixby  says, 
“the  Leader  local  linage  is  steadily  on 
the  increase  while  the  Press’  own  figures 
reveal  a  decrease  in  the  space.”  And  the 
Leader  editor  points  significantly  to  the 
paper’s  claim  that  of  the  big  stores  in 
the  city’s  shopping  district  only  one  was 
listed  as  a  petition  signer.  This  one, 
according  to  the  Leader,  remained  out 
of  its  pages  for  a  year  but  is  now  regu¬ 
larly  using  space. 

The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  in 
its  12-month  report  puhli.shed  March  31, 
1930,  showed  the  Leader  circulation  at 
20,770,  the  News  at  20,548,  and  the  Press 
at  17,695.  It  gives  the  total  daily  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  News  .and  Leader  at 
41,083,  and  a  Sunday  circulation  of  the 
combined  News  and  Leader  at  37,811. 

Publishers’  statements  rendered  Sept. 
30  of  last  year  show  an  increase  of  city 
circulation  of  the  Leader  and  a  loss  of 
almost  a  thousand  in  the  Press.  In  total 
circulation  the  Press,  in  the  six  months 
periixl,  reveals  a  loss  of  about  3,(XW 
(from  21,803  in  March  to  18,875  in 
September ) . 

Mr.  Bixby  states :  “The  total  net  paid 
circulation  of  the  Leader  is  higher  to¬ 
day  than  before  the  Press  entered  the 
field.  The  Press  has  dropped  from  its 
front  page  the  line  that  once  gave  a 
circulation  guarantee.” 

While  this  battle  of  statistics  has  been 
fought  between  the  business  offices  of 
the  two  newspapers,  there  has  been  going 
on  an  interesting  editorial  combat.  It 
was  anticipated  when  Mr.  Jewell  returned 
to  Springfield  that  he  would  not  fight 
his  old  naper  directly,  and  he  has  not 
done  this.  Instead  he  has  centered  his 
attack  upon  the  person  of  Mr.  Bixby. 
After  two  years  of  assault  through  the 
columns  of  his  paper,  Mr.  Jewell  has 
found  he  is  against  a  foe  whom  he  con¬ 
cedes  to  be  a  good  gambler,  “and  a 
right  good  bluffer,  too.” 

The  Leader,  under  Mr.  Bixby’s  direc¬ 
tion,  attacked  the  city  administration, 
particularly  the  mayor  and  his  chief  of 
police.  It  disclosed  irregularities  both 
large  and  small,  and  while  it  was  bu.sy 
printing  news  about  these  the  Press  was 
printing  written  statements  from  the 
officials  upholding  their  actions.  The 
good  citizenry  of  Springfield  started  a 
recall  movement  to  remove  the  mayor 
from  office,  but  this  failed  by  a  few 
votes  and  Mr.  Bixby  was  burned  in 
effigy.  Temporarily,  of  course,  the  Press 
circulation  increased. 

But  Federal  officers  came  to  Spring- 
field.  They  found  enough  evidence  to 
send  the  chief  of  p<ilire  to  prison  and 
the  mayor  has  been  convicted  an<l  sen¬ 
tenced.  .\lthough  he  has  appealed  his 
conviction,  the  city  has  regained  faith  in 
the  Leader  Ix-cause  the  Federal  indict¬ 
ments  have  vindicated  its  earlier  news 
reports. 

The  latest  clash  of  the  Leader  aiul 
Press  was  over  the  interpretation  of 
Herbert  Pulitzer’s  reasons  for  the  World 
sale.  Mr.  Jewell  cited  Mr.  Pulitzer’s 
statements  to  prove  that  a  morning-eve- 
ning-Sunday  combination  iitifler  one  Ivad 
is  unprofitable  ami  uneconomical.  Mr. 
Bi.xbv  repliecl  with  a  full-page  editorial. 
“It  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Jewell  seeks  to 
make  another  assault  upon  the  News  and 
(Continued  on  page  .50) 
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INT’L  PAPER  &  POWER  COMPANY  TOPS 
MAZE  OF  132  CONCERNS,  U.  S.  TOLD 

Through  a  Subsidiary  It  Owns  85  Per  Cent  of  New  England 
Power  Association — Trade  Group  Probes  Into  Activities 
and  Makeup  of  Giant  Corporation 

By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 

Washington  Correspondent,  Editor  A  Publisher 


"U^ASHINGTOX,  March  19. — The  In-  According  to  \\.  B.  Horne,  another 
^  temational  Paper  and  Power  Com-  commission  expert,  12  of  the  33  direc- 
pany  owns,  through  a  subsidiary,  more  tors  of  the  New  England  Power  Associa- 
than  85  per  cent  of  the  voting  stock  of  tion  resigned  and  left  the  board  in  May, 
the  New  England  Power  Association  and  1928,  because  the  shareholders  they  rep- 
stands  at  the  head  of  an  involved  system  resented  had  disposed  of  their  common 
of  interwoven  organizations  that  number  stock.  At  this  time,  he  said,  the  four 
132  in  all.  These  facts  were  outstand-  corjvjrate  interests  interested  in  the  asso- 
ing  in  the  maze  of  disclosures  made  ciation  were  given  memberships  on  the 
during  public  hearings  being  held  in  con-  directorate  in  proportion  to  their  hold- 
nection  with  the  Federal  Trade  Com-  ings,  and  the  International  Paper  and 
mission’s  searching  investigation  of  the  Power  Company  was  represented  by 
financial  structure  of  the  New  England  A.  R.  Graustein,  John  R.  Macomber, 
power  system.  Rudolph  Pagenstecher  and  Samuel  C. 

L.  Prichard,  an  accountant  for  the  Moore, 
commission,  traced  the  ascendanev  of  In  turn,  Horne  testified,  7  directors 


nection  with  the  Federal  Trade  Com-  ings,  and  the  International  Paper  and 

mission’s  searching  investigation  of  the  Power  Company  was  represented  by 

financial  structure  of  the  New  England  A.  R.  Graustein,  John  R.  Macomber, 

power  system.  Rudolph  Pagenstecher  and  Samuel  C. 

L.  Prichard,  an  accountant  for  the  Moore, 
commission,  traced  the  ascendancy  of  In  turn,  Horne  testified,  7  directors 
the  International  Paper  and  Power  Com-  and  2  officers  of  the  New  England  asso- 


pany  to  control  of  the  intricate  system. 
His  storv  was  substantially  as  follows; 


ciation  were  connected  with  the  Inter¬ 
national  Paper  and  Power  Co.,  and  its 


In  1926  when  the  New  England  Power  principal  subsidiaries,  while  5  were  con- 
Association  was  formed  the  International  nected  with  the  International  Hydro-Elec- 


Securities  Company,  of  the  International 
Paper  Co.,  acquir^  17  per  cent  of  the 


trie  System.  An  organization  table 
showed  S.  C.  Moore  connected  with  34 


voting  stock  in  the  association.  The  of  the  related  companies. 


Paper  company  then  came  into  full  con¬ 
trol  of  that  stock  but  for  the  reason  that 
the  laws  of  Massachusetts  forbade  it  to 
acquire  actual  control  of  the  newly 


A  chart  of  the  International  Paper  and 
Power  Company  introduced  into  the 
record  showed  the  company  in  control 
of  four  companies  directly  and  127  corn- 


formed  association,  further  plans  were  panies  as  subsidiaries.  The  four  corn- 


worked  out. 


panies  were :  The  International  Paper 


The  New  England  Hydro-Electric  Co.,  the  International  Hydro-Electric 
Company  was  formed  and  it  acquired  less  System ;  the  International  Paper  and 
than  .'K)  per  cent  of  the  outstanding  stock  Power  Co.,  of  Newfoundland;  and  the 
in  the  association  which  .stock  was  dif-  International  Paper  Sales  Co. 


ferent  from  that  held  at  this  time  by  the 
International  Paper  Company.  Then  in 
1928,  the  International  Paper  and  Power 


Another  bracket  shows  the  hydro¬ 
electric  system  with  two  direct  sub¬ 
sidiaries,  the  New  England  Power  As- 


Company  was  formed  and  liecame  the  sociation  and  the  Canadian  Hydro-Elec- 
top  holding  company  in  this  group  trie  Corporation,  Ltd.,  while  the  New- 
instead  of  the  International  Paper  Com-  foundland  organization  had  one  direct 
pany.  The  new  company  was  formed  subsidiary,  the  International  Paper  Co. 
under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  and  con-  Roger  E.  Barnes,  another  commission 
se<]ucntly  was  qualified  to  hold  the  expert,  told  that  on  December  31,  1929, 
controlling  interest  in  the  New  England  the  hydro-electric  .system  controlled  by- 
Power  Association.  the  International  Paper  and  I’ower  Com- 

The  International  Paper  and  Power  i>any  owned  795,828  shares  of  the  935,4KI 
Company,  in  1928,_  caused  the  formation  shares  of  common  New  England  Power 
of  the  Internatifuial  Hydro-Electric  .Association  stock,  while  47,951  shares 
System,  which  absorbed  the  Canadian  were  held  by  Chace  and  Phipps  interests 
Hydro-Electric  Corporation  Ltd.,  of  who  are  heavily  interested  in  the  Inter- 
Canada,  as  a  subsidiary,  and  as  another  national  Paper  and  Power  Co. 
subsidiary  took  in  the  New  England  Delving  into  the  financial  structure  of 
Power  -Association  through  the  acquisi-  inter-related  system,  Mr.  Barnes  said 
tion  of  the  stock  in  that  organization  when  the  New  England  I’ower  As- 

^rmerly  held  by  the  International  Papp*"  .sociation  was  formed  in  1926  it  acquired 
Company,  the  New  England  Hydro-Elec-  common  stocks  valued  on  the  books  of 
trie  Compjiny,  and  from  miscellaneous  {jjg  Xew  England  Company — the  prede¬ 


sources. 

Upon  the  formation  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  association  the  International  Paper 


cessor  holding  company — at  $14,5.54,800. 
This  value,  he  said,  “was  immediately 
written-iq)  to  $31,9t'7,W)0,  or  a  net  write 


Company  held  but  17  per  cent  of  its  $] 7,412, 29o’ in  value  of  securities.” 

votinjr  stock,  but  on  When  Frank  I).  Coinerford,  president 

was  the  biggest  shareholder  with  4s.8  ji^,.  Xew-  luigland  asscKiation  tixik  the 


per  cent  of  the  voting  stock,  while  but  stand  he  defended  this  alleged  write-up 
five  other  shareholders  held  more  than  with  the  statement :  “The  additional 


one  per  cent  of  the  stock  each. 

On  December  31,  1929,  only  three  held 
more  than  one  per  cent  of  the  New 
England  Power  .Association  .stock,  each, 
but  the  International  Paper  Association, 
through  the  International  Hydro-Electric 


value  placed  on  these  assets  by  the  new 
owners  represented  largely  a  natural  en¬ 
hancement  but  partly  reflected  earnings 
left  in  the  comiiany  over  a  period  of 
years  and  not  declared  out  in  dividends. 
The  liooks  of  the  old  company  largely 


System  held  84.9  per  cent  of  its  voting  represented  values  determined  15  or  2() 
stock.  Finally  on  Jwnc  .30,  1  k30,  the  y^ars  ago.  The  new  owners  after  care- 
Internationa!  Paper  and  Power  Company  „„a,„ination  hv  en(rineer<  and  otlier 


owned  9.5  per  cent  of  the  voting  stock 
in  the  Hydro-Electric  System,  which  in 
turn  owned  87. .5.5  per  cent  of  the  voting 
stock  in  the  New  England  Power  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Prichard  testified  that  on  December  31. 


ful  examination  by  engineers  and  other 
experts,  invested  $20,.5(X),0(K)  cash  in  the 
new  company  which  was  used  for  expan¬ 
sion  purposes.” 

Touching  on  the  propaganda  activities 
of  the  New  I-higland  association,  Prich- 


J  llLlldlU  ICMIIIAHI  llldl  Oil  *  ,:c.  J  *1  a.  *l  »  J 

1929,  the  outstanding  securities  of  the  ard  te.stified  that  the  company  s  advert.s- 


Interi«tional  Paper  and  Power  Companv  copy  was  released  through  the  local 
had  a  ledger  lalue  of  $160.027,9fk3..50.  organizations.  The  average  expenditure 
In  Tune,  1939.  he  said,  the  totaE  voting  op^atmg  companies  for  advertising 

rights  of  that  company  aggregated  ^J^'/grSs  revenie  '' 

5,040,790  shares  of  all  classes  of  stock.  re^uc. _ 

The  company  itself  held  directlv  or  in-  „„„„„ 

directly  11.6  per  cent  of  its  own  stock  PRESS  REGULATION  DENIED 
through  the  International  Securities  Com-  The  Hayes  bill  to  regulate  New  York 
pany.  Of  the  total  voting  stock,  Prichard  state  press  associations  under  the  public 
said,  A.  R.  (iraustein  controlled  eight  service  law  was  defeated  in  the  assembly 


per  cent.  Henry  C.  Phipps  intere.sts.  14.5 
per  cent,  and  Cyrus  R.  Eaton,  12.5  per 


judiciary  committee  this  week.  No  hear¬ 
ing  on  the  bill  was  asked  by  its  sponsor. 


cent,  with  the  rest  more  widely  dis-  who  announced  that  he  introduced  it  for 
tributed.  the  State  l-'ederation  of  Labor. 


HOWARD  IN  HAVANA 

Roy  W'.  Howard,  chairman  of  the 
Ixiard  of  the  Scripps-Howard  News- 
paiK*rs,  left  New  York  March  17  for 
Havana,  where  he  will  join  Mrs.  I 
Howard  for  a  vacation  of  two  or  three 
weeks. 

TEXAS  BILL  PROTECTS 
NEWS  SOURCES 

Measure  Introduced  Immediately  After 
Dallas  Dispatch  Reporter  Is 
Sentenced  to  Jail  for 
Contempt 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Austin,  Tex.,  March  17 — A  bill  in 
the  Texas  legislature,  introduced  by  Rep. 
Jack  Keller  of  Dallas  was  the  instant 
response  to  the  action  of  Judge  Grover 
Adams  there  in  placing  Eddie  Barr, 
Dallas  Dispatch  reporter  in  jail  last  week 
for  contempt  of  court  for  refusal  to  dis¬ 
close  to  the  grand  jury  a  confidential 
source  of  information  for  a  story  on  the 
flogging  of  two  communist  organizers. 

Aside  from  an  emergency  clause  point¬ 
ing  to  the  need  for  prompt  enactment 
the  entire  measure  was  limited  to  this 
section : 

“Information  and  facts  gathered  by  or 
communicated  to  editors  and  reporters  of 
newspapers,  upon  which  newspaper  sto¬ 
ries  or  articles  are  based,  shall  be  confi¬ 
dential,  and  such  jierson  shall  not  be 
comiielleil  to  testify  to  the  origin  of 
such  facts  before  any  court,  tribunal, 
grand  jury  or  investigating  committee  of 
the  house  of  representatives  or  senate  of 
Texas,  or  lie  fore  the  house  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  or  senate  of  the  State.” 

MISSOURI  BILL  KILLED 

Senate  Committee  Eliminates  Measure 
for  Taxation  of  Metropolitan  Dailies 

The  bill  introduced  in  the  Missouri 
senate  which  would  place  Kansas  City 
and  St.  Louis  newspapers  under  the 
supervision  of  the  state  tax  commission 
and  the  board  of  equalization  was  killed 
March  13  by  the  senate’s  ways  and  means 
committee.  This  is  a  companion  bill  to 
that  endorsed  by  the  house. 

Pending  in  the  legislature  are  bills 
which  would  place  newspapers,  rural  pub¬ 
lications,  magazines  and  periodicals  on 
the  status  of  public  utilities.  These  meas¬ 
ures  would  place  the  regulation,  adver¬ 
tising  and  subscription  rates  under  the 
public  service  commission. 

LOGAN  SPORTS  EDITOR 

Edward  deCourcy  Logan,  for  the  past 
five  years  head  of  the  combined  copy 
desks  of  the  A’rtc  York  Herald  Tribune , 
has  lH*en  ai>pointcd  si>orts  editor,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Floyd  \V.  Taylor,  who  resigne<l 
last  week  to  join  the  World-Telegram. 
Mr.  Logan’s  first  newspaper  job  was  on 
the  Cle^'eland  Press.  He  also  has 
worked  on  the  Xezv  York  Herald.  Puf- 
lalo  Courier  and  St.  Louis  Republic. 
\\'alter  R.  Colclough  succeeds  Ixigan  as 
head  of  the  copy  desks. 

REPORTER  RIOT  EYEWITNESS 

William  M.  Hart,  Joliet  (Ill.)  Herald- 
Xen'.t  reporter,  gained  admittance  to  the 
Illinois  penitentiary,  at  Stateville,  Ill.,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  riot  and  fire  March 
18.  and  was  a  first-hand  witness  to  the 
subse(|iient  events  and  the  establishment 
f)f  order.  His  vivid  eyewitness  story  was 
carried  by  the  .Associated  Press  under  a 
copyright  line. 

JOINING  MOSCOW  PAPER 

Mrs.  Mildred  IT.  Mitchell,  for  several 
years  feature  writer  for  the  .San  L'ran- 
eiseo  .Yere.v  under  the  name  “Millie 
Bennett.”  left  recently  for  Russia  to  join 
the  recently  established  Mosemi’  Ncii's. 
Its  managing  editor  is  Anna  Louise 
Strong. 

MURRAY  RESIGNS 

T.  P.  Murray,  for  many  years  general 
manager  of  the  Xew  Bedford  (Mass.) 
.Standard  and  Mercury,  has  resided. 
Basil  Brewer  last  week  was  appointed 
publisher  and  general  manager. 


RADIO  INVADES  LOCAL 
NEWS  FIELD 

Station  in  Oil  City,  Pa.,  lu  Prograau 
Thrown  Out  of  Local  Papers,  Starts 
as  News  Disseminator — Forced 
to  Stop  Using  A.P. 

Radio  Station  WLBW,  of  Oil  City, 
Pa.,  which  recently  started  on  its  own 
as  a  disseminator  of  news,  broadcasting 
local  news  and  Associated  Press  dis¬ 
patches  picked  up  from  the  Oil  City 
Derrick,  recently  was  r^uired  to  stop 
the  practice  when,  following  a  complaint 
by  the  Derrick,  the  station  was  formally 
notified  by  the  Associated  Press  that  it 
could  no  longer  broadcast  its  dispatches 
Since  the  notification,  the  station  has 
changed  its  “Newsfax”  program  from 
7 :30  to  8  a.  m.  to  8 :30  to  9,  and  is 
using  other  press  dispatches,  presumably 
from  another  town. 

Local  news  is  picked  up  by  ad¬ 
vertising  solicitors  for  the  station  and 
broadcast  on  this  program.  Editor  4 
Publisher  was  told. 

John  O’Donnell,  editor  of  the  Der¬ 
rick,  said  his  opinion  was  that  the  sta¬ 
tion  was  invading  the  news  field  because 
the  Derrick,  together  with  the  Bliszari, 
evening  paper  published  by  the  same 
company,  have  discontinued  the  free 
publication  of  its  programs. 

REPORTERS  SAIL  WITH  HOOVER 

Accompanying  President  on  Vacation 
Trip  to  West  Indies 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washingto.n,  Mar.  19 — Nearly  a 
score  of  newspapermen  are  accompany¬ 
ing  President  Hoover  on  his  vacation 
trip  to  the  West  Indies.  The  only  news¬ 
paperman  listed  by  the  White  House  as 
being  a  member  of  the  President’s  own 
party  was  Mark  Sullivan,  of  the  Xew 
York  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate. 

In  the  newspaper  group  are;  J.  Fred 
Essary,  Baltimore  Sun;  Alfred  Kirch- 
hofer,  Buffalo  Evening  Xeivs;  Theodore 
C.  -Alfred,  Kansas  City  Star;  Richard 
V.  Oulahan,  New  York  Times;  Robert 
S.  Pickens  and  Edward  J.  Duffy,  Associ¬ 
ated  Press ;  Raymond  Clapper,  United 
Press;  George  E.  Durno,  International 
News  Service;  William  P.  Flythe,  Uni¬ 
versal  Service ;  Thomas  h'.  Healy, 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger;  Edward  T. 
Folliard,  Washington  Post ;  William  P. 
Simms,  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers; 
P.  J.  XIcGahan,  Philadelphia  Inquirer; 
Russell  Gerould,  Boston  Herald;  John 
Herrick,  Chicago  Tribune;  Robert  S. 
Allen,  Christian  Science  Monitor: 
Theodore  C.  Wallen,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune;  J.  Russell  Young,  IVashinglot 
Star. 

TO  CONTINUE  ALMANAC 

N.  Y.  World-Telegram  Will  Publid 

Well-Known  Fact  Compendium 

Publication  of  the  World  Hlnianac  vil 
lie  continued  by  the  Xew  York  World- 
Telegram,  it  was  announced  this  week  b)' 
Scripps-PIoward  Newspapers.  Robert 
Hunt  Lyman,  editor  of  the  .Almanac 
since  1922,  will  continue  in  that  capacitj- 

The  Almanac  will  be  issued  as  tht 
World-Telegram  Almanac,  and  its  publi¬ 
cation  date  will  be  the  first  of  the  year 
as  usual.  The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democr^ 
recently  published  an  editorial  h^dw 
“What  of  The  Almanac,”  in  which  it 
asked  whether  that  valuable  publication 
was  to  be  discontinued. 

“GAG”  REPEAL  ADVANCED 

The  Minnesota  “gag  law”  repeal  bill, 
passed  by  the  House,  has  now  been  inW 
duced  in  the  Senate,  where  a  poll  of  W 
committee  has  indicated  a  m^jorw 
against  passage  of  the  bill.  Meanwhik 
a  decision  by  the  United  States  Supra* 
Court  is  awaited. 

HOOVER  IN  CHICAGO 

Hardy  Hoover,  formerly  of  the  edit^ 

rial  staffs,  Buffalo  Courier-Express  VC 

Buffalo  Times,  is  now  with  the  ChtcaS> 
Times,  as  an  editorial  writer. 
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TERSENESS  PRESENT  COPY  DESK  DEMAND 


“  Smaller  Papers  Have  Necessitated  Greater  Drive  Than  Ever  Against  Redundancy  and  Circuitous 
Writing — Copy  Readers  Cite  Their  Grievances — Good  Editing  Preserves  Reporter's  Style 
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MILLION'S  of  words,  phrases  and 
even  sentences,  born  in  the  clatter¬ 
ing  typewriters  of  reporters  every  year 
never  reach  the  composing  room.  Their 
brief  span  of  life  is  cut  short  on  the  cold 
operating  table  of  the  copy  reader.  Many 
of  them,  by  reason  of  incorrect  usage  or 
office  “taboos,”  are  predestined  to  extinc¬ 
tion.  Others,  born  with  a  slight  chance 
of  survival,  fall  victims  to  the  eternal 
decree,  “Keep  it  short.”  Their  rep<)r- 
j  torial  authors  raise  pained  voices  in  daily 
protest,  but  the  slaughter  goes  on. 

Copy  readers,  however,  are  not  such 
inhuman  wretches  as  circumstances 
would  indicate.  Reporters,  at  times,  are 
protably  justified  in  their  complaints,  but 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  men  with  the 
heavy  black  pencils  are  vitally  necessary 
tlements  in  the  production  of  a  readable 
paper.  They  have  plenty  of  reasons  for 
the  harsh  sentences  they  pass  on  repor- 
torial  copy,  and  Editor  &  Publisher  re¬ 
cently  asked  a  selected  group  of  them  to 
outline  the  methods  adopted  by  their  re¬ 
spective  desks. 

Interest  in  this  subject,  judging  _bv  the 
response  received,  is  high,  and  individual 
opinions  as  well  as  brief  discussions  of 
office  policies  will  be  presented  in  a 
special  series. 

Many  are  the  sins  with  which  the  copy 
desk  crew  charge  the  reporter — redun¬ 
dancy,  circuitous  writing,  mixed  tenses,  i 
misspelling,  misuse  of  words,  use  of  over¬ 
worked  terms,  and  incorrect  use  of  titles. 
Many  newspapers  have  their  own  lists  of 
outlawed  words  and  phrases  in  additioii  to 
those  national  trouble-makers  which, 
somehow  or  other,  appear  regularly  in 
news  and  feature  copy.  Office  “taboos.” 
however,  mean  little  or  nothing  to  the 
average  reporter,  according  to  the  copy 
Traders,  and  many  valuable  minutes  are 
lost  while  the  deskman  replaces  these 
offenses  with  acceptable  terms.  .\nd 
while  time,  the  city  room’s  Sword  of 
namocles,  hangs  menacingly  over  his 
head,  the  copy  reader,  today,  must  bear 
the  added  task  of  not  only  “keeping  it 
<hort.’’  but  “keeping  it  shorter  than  ever.” 
Decreased  advertising  linage  has  brought 
the  call  for  smaller  papers,  and  smaller 
papers  must  carry  just  as  many  news 
items  as  they  formerly  did.  Consequently 
'engthv  stories  in  most  city  rooms  are 
pow  “verhoten.” 

It  is  in  this  category  that  the  copy 
reader’s  skill  is  put  to  the  test.  A  re¬ 
porter  may  write  a  piece  which  seems  a 
model  of  brevity,  yet  the  pencil  of  a 
enck  copy  reader  can  ferret  out  un¬ 
necessary  “thes.”  “thats”  and  “whiches” 
and  substitute  a  word  for  a  phrase.  A 
'ample  of  almost  virtuoso  editing  came 
to  F.pitor  &•  PunLisiiER  from  the  Okla- 
City  Daily  Oklahoma  and  Times. 
The  rule  on  those  newspapers  is  to  hold 
the  average  item  to  ,L2  inches,  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Irvin  E.  Hurst,  assisLint  city 
editor,  it  seldom  reaches  four  inches. 

'  The  accompanying  illustration  shows 
a  desk  man  cut  a  story  almost  one- 
third  hy  the  elimination  of  120  words 
»d  the  substitution  of  1.1.  while  retain- 
the  reporter’s  stvle.  The  story  was 
originally  about  270  words  long,  but 
nrach  that  apparently  seemed  indisnensa- 
I  l’'’'^'’fel  to  he  unnecessarv.  In  the 
Wth  paratrraph.  for  instance,  three  words 
ceplaced  44.  The  reporter  had  written  as 
lollows : 


:d 

d  bi 
intro- 
of  the 
ajority 
nwhik 
iprenie 


edito- 
ss  and 
'hic(i3‘ 


The  trouble  between  the  owner  and 
employe  started  Saturday  when  Howe 
alleged  to  have  cashed  a  customer’s 
at  the  cafe  which  turned  out  to  be 
™t-  I  eno  told  police  that  it  is  a  rule 
«  his  restaurant  that  when  one  of  the 
employes  accepts  checks  from  Customers 
J*  does  it  at  his  own  risk  and  must 
I  ,  It  good  personallv  if  it  proves  to 
a  bad  one.” 

''hen  it  left  the  copv  desk,  this  para- 
praph  read ; 

Howe  was  alleged  to  have  cashed  a 
omers  ‘hot’  check.  Ueno  told  police 
't  IS  his  rule  that  employes  accept 


By  JOHN  F.  ROCHE 


checks  from  customers  at  their  own 
risk.” 

Lengthy  copy,  the  deskmen  find,  is 
usually  peppered  with  redundants.  Their 
pencils  slash  at  such  bewhiskered  male- 


How  a  short  item  was  made  shorter. 


factors  as  “regular  weekly  meeting,” 
“■usual  custom,"  "widow  woman,"  "widow 
of  the  late,”  "the  smile  on  his  face.” 
"tiny  babies,"  "present  incumbent.”  "com¬ 
pletely  destroyeel,”  and  "entirely  com- 
lileted."  Hut,  as  often  as  words  are 
divorced  from  their  redundant  mates  by 
the  copy  reader,  the  reporter,  perhaps 
from  sheer  thoughtlessness,  reweds  the 
ill-mated  pairs  in  his  next  piece  of  copy. 
This  is  the  copy  readers’  leading  com¬ 
plaint.  It  happens,  they  say,  not  only  in 
cases  of  redundancy,  but  in  the  use  of 
words  which  do  not  mean  what  they  are 
intended  to  mean.  Time  and  again  copy 
comes  to  every  desk  in  the  country  with 
"secure"  used  for  "obtain.”  "Over"  and 
"above"  daily  usurp  the  place  of  “more 
than."  “remains"  is  used  to  designate  the 
"body”  of  a  dead  person,  amphibian 
planes  arc  made  to  "land”  on  water, 
when  they  could  just  as  readily  "alight," 
men  who  arc  "entombed"  in  a  mine  prove 
only  to  have  been  "trapped,”  and  jurors 
are  wrongly  called  "talesmen.”  .Another 
very  common  error  is  the  use  of  “inau¬ 
gurate”  when  "start"  is  meant. 

Many  people,  iierhaps.  are  not  aware 
of  the  tine  distinctions  between  such 
words.  Public  officials  and  even  educators 
often  use  them  wrongly  in  speeches. 
Hut  their  correction  by  the  copy  desk 
is  in  line  with  the  evcr-iirescnt  drive  for 
accuracy.  -Absolute  accuracy  is  virtu¬ 
ally  impossible,  the  news  editors  say, 
but  the  desk  must  be  always  vigilant 
lest  wrong  names,  addresses,  dates  or 
facts  slip  by  to  the  machines.  Paul  C. 
W  illard,  of  the  Utica  (X.Y.)  Observer- 
Dis/nkteh,  lliscussed  the  problem  of 
accuracy  in  his  replv  to  Editor  &  Pub- 
i.isher's  questionnaire.  It  is  his  belief 
that  90  per  cent  of  the  blunders  of  the 
daily  press  can  be  eliminated. 

"Is  it  not  probable  that  the  ilisposition 
of  the  journalistic  fraternity  to  expect 
and  condone  errors  is  a  primary  cause 
of  the  daily  inaccuracies  in  a  large  pro- 
p<irtion  of  .American  newspapers?”  he 
asked.  “The  fact  that  the  number  of 
errors  seems  to  vary  directly  according 
to  the  laxity  or  severity  of  the  man¬ 
agement  in  dealing  with  the  subject  sug¬ 
gests  an  alfirmative  answer  to  that 
question. 

"W’hat  would  happen  to  a  bank  clerk 
who  made  .^O.IXXI  errors  in  a  day?  Of 
course,  no  clerk,  however  industrious, 
could  run  up  such  a  score.  But,  if  he 
made  HH)  errors,  he  would  be  dismissed 
from  the  bank,  or  from  any  store  or 
factory  as  utterly  unfit.” 


If  a  reporter  makes  a  mistake,  though, 
Mr.  Willard  pointed  out,  it  is  multiplied 
by  the  circulation  of  his  paper.  In  a 
paper  of  .Ml.OOd  circulation  the  mistake 
would  enter  50.000  homes  and,  figura¬ 
tively,  be  turned  into  50.(XX)  errors. 

"Occasionally  a  reporter  is  dismissed 
for  some  flagrant  offense,  but  usually  a 
mild  rebuke,  or  word  of  caution  is  the 
extent  of  his  punishment  for  .50,000  er¬ 
rors  let  loose  upon  the  community  in  a 
single  shower,”  Mr.  Willard  observed. 

“The  mental  attitude  of  the  reporter 
toward  his  own  and  others’  blunders  is 
a  worthwhile  subject  for  consideration 
and  a  promising  field  for  corrective  ef¬ 
fort.  Many  men  habitually  laugh  at 
errors  in  print,  thereby  betraying  a  con¬ 
temptuous  state  of  mind  toward  their 
papers  and  their  jobs.  Some  distortions 
of  fact  and  phrase  undeniably  are 
humorous,  but  the  normal  reaction  of 
every  earnest  worker  to  any  lapse  of  his 
own  is  chagrin.  The  conscientious  re¬ 
porter  feels  too  keenly  the  sense  of  per¬ 
sonal  responsibility  to  laugh  very  much 
at  his  own  mistakes.  Men  who  take  in¬ 
tense  delight  in  published  errors  need  an 
overhauling  mentally. 

“Editors  and  publishers  may  be  ever 
so  loath  to  admit  it,”  Mr.  Willard  con¬ 
cluded.  "but  there  is  ground  for  the  be¬ 
lief  that  the  prevalent  inaccuracy  of  the 
press  is  due  more  to  their  attitude  of 
tolerance  than  to  the  inability  or  unwill¬ 
ingness  of  their  employes  to  maintain  a 
higher  standard.  When  the  employers 
firmly  resolve  to  put  an  end  to  the  reign 
of  error,  90  per  cent  of  the  blunders 
that  stain  the  escutcheon  of  .American 
journalism  will  disappear." 

The  tolerance  displayed  by  publishers  in 
dealing  with  errors  could  be  dispensed 
to  better  advantage  in  the  matter  of 
banned  terms.  Mr.  W’illard  believes.  Ex¬ 
ecutives  who  are  inclined  to  be  lenient 
with  the  erring  reporter  will  often  issue 
iron-clad  edicts  against  the  use  of  certain 
words  or  the  appearance  of  certain  names 
in  their  newspapers  merely  because  of 
personal  taste  or  a  local  feud. 

".\bsolute  bans  should  be  established 
only  in  rare  instances,"  Mr.  Willard  de¬ 
clared.  “Words  are  the  writer’s  tools 
and  every  tool  that  is  taken  from  him 
cramns  bis  style  and  hinders  the  free  ex- 
nression  of  his  ideas.  Because  a  word 
has  been  abused,  or  used  in  a  way  that 
caused  annoyance  does  not  always  war¬ 
rant  its  exclusion  from  a  newspaper.  The 
wise  executive  will  couch  his  orders  in 
some  such  form  as  this ;  ‘Reporters  will 
avoid  the  use  of  .  .’  followed  by  an 

explanation  of  the  reason  for  the  sugges¬ 
tion.  In  this  way  the  reporter  is  left 
free  to  exercise  judement ;  the  obiection- 
able  expression  is  pointed  out  to  him  and, 
if  he  is  tit  for  his  job.  he  will  be  careful 
bow  he  uses  it  thereafter,  if  he  uses  it  at 
all.  If  he  is  not  fit  for  his  iob,  there  is 
another  remedv.” 

Indecent  laneuaire  and  vulirarity  are  al¬ 
ways  “tabo<i."  but  the  cope  reader  is  often 
r.alled  upon  to  render  difficult  decisions 
"hen  a  store  mentions  venereal  diseases 
or  cont.-tins  the  words  “rane”  or  “adult- 
crv.”  On  manv  naners  such  terms  are 
ruled  out.  but  others  consider  their  use 
necessary  at  times  to  the  good  sense  of 
a  story.  Ward  R.  Melody,  of  the  .Wrt' 
Orleans  Item  which  has  no  copv  <lesk 
“taboos."  told  bow  that  paper  handles 
snrb  situations. 

"flood  taste  enters  in*o  decisions  daily.” 
he  commented.  “  ‘Rape.’  for  instance,  and 
‘adultery’  rarely  appear  in  the  Item,  but 
they  do  appear  on  occasion.  How  absurd, 
for  example,  to  print  the  title  of  Pope’s 
poem  as  ‘The  Statutory  Offense  of  the 
Lock.’  ‘.Adultery’  iust  recently  came  up 
for  a  conv  desk  derision. 

‘‘.A  rewrite  man  cleverly  made  use  of 
the  historic  expression  f most  recently 
credited  to  Lady  .\stor)  of  ‘What,  do 
fa  certain  thing)?  I  would  rather  com¬ 
mit  adultery.’  The  word  isn’t  commonly 


used  in  the  Item.  This  time  it  went 
through,  presumably  without  offense  to 
the  readers  of  a  family  journal. 

"By  the  same  token,  if  the  word  ‘syph¬ 
ilis’  is  necessary  in  reporting,  say,  a 
medical  discussion,  and  when  the  general 
term  of  ‘venereal  disease’  won’t  do  the 
work  ‘syphilis’  is  used.” 

The  leeway  permitted  writers  for  the 
Item  is  not  a  license  for  the  copy  desk 
to  relax  vigilance,  however,  and  danger¬ 
ous  words  such  as  “lie”  and  "liar”  are 
always  signals  for  caution.  There  is  no 
ban  on  their  use,  according  to  Mr. 
Melody,  but  there  is  an  ironclad  injunc¬ 
tion  against  their  unjustified  use  for  the 
dual  reason  of  libel  danger  and  fairness. 

The  Item  copy  readers,  although  they 
have  their  pet  dislikes  arc  rather  more 
lenient  than  usual.  Air.  Melody  wrote: 

“If  an  orchestra  wants  to  ‘render’ 
Beethoven’s  Unfinished  Symphony  and 
can  find  anybiHly  to  listen,  let  them,  we 
contend.  The  dictionary  says  they  can. 
If  a  man  has  money  enough  to  ‘furnish’ 
food  for  a  tenement  house,  we  can  see 
no  reason  why  a  copy  reader  should  stop 
him  and  make  him  ‘provide’  it,  instead. 
We  see  no  reason  why  ‘only  babies  and 
sweethearts  are  held’  as  one  school  of 
newspapermen  tells  us,  and  are  perfectly 
willing  to  let  the  Ladies’  .Aid  Society 
hold  a  meeting  so  long  as  we  don’t  have 
to  attend  it. 

“But  if  that  same  Ladies'  .Aid  .Society 
wants  to  hold  its  ‘regular  monthly  meet¬ 
ing.’  we  throw  fits. 

"Superfine  writing  is  a  wonderful 
thiiig.  we  all  agree,  but  it  must  be  kept 
in  its  place,  and  that  place  is  not  in  a 
busy  newspaper  office.  With  niceties  of 
meaning  in  a  particular  word  we  have 
no  (|uarrcl.  Hut  against  the  bald  state¬ 
ment  that  certain  words  cannot  be  used 
for  certain  meanings  j'ust  because  some 
newspaperman  of  a  generation  ago  with 
a  penchant  for  platitudes  said  they 
couldn't  we  invei'.'b  with  vigor. 

‘'The  renorter  with  a  flair  for  high- 
sounding  phrases  we  try  our  best  to  hold 
in  check.  We  bold  him  down  as  best  we 
can  and  much  prefer  to  have  him  ‘walk’ 
out  of  the  office  than  ‘perambulate’  into 
it.  And  as  for  the  man  who  wants  to 
have  his  subiects  climb  into  a  beautiful 
bigh-jviwerecl  automobile  and  proceed  to 
drive  downtown,  we’fl  much  rather  he 
and  bis  subjects  both  would  simply  ‘go.’ 
It  would  save  a  lot  of  space.” 


f.-f  second  article  on  cof'v  desk  prac¬ 
tices  ‘ii'ill  appear  vc.vt  secek.S 


STALLINGS  JOINS  N.  Y.  SUN 


Former  N.  Y.  World  Literary  Editor 
Conducting  New  Book  Column 

Laurence  Stallings,  literarv  critic  of 
the  Xcsv  York  World  prior  to  1928.  be¬ 
gan  a  new  liook  column  in  the  .A'ctc  York 
.Sun,  March  17. 

Stallings  is  a  native  of  Macon,  Ga..  and 
began  newspaper  work  on  the  cUlanta 
Journal.  He  was  a  captain  in  the  World 
war  and  was  wounded  at  Belleau  Wood. 

The  sensational  war  plav.  “What  Price 
Glory”  was  written  by  .Stallings  in  col¬ 
laboration  with  Maxwell  .Anderson.  Stall¬ 
ings  also  wrote  the  scenarios  for  the 
motion  pictures  “The  Big  Parade”  and 
“Old  Ironsides."  and  is  author  of 
“Plumes.”  a  novel  published  in  1024. 


JOHN  BORG  HONORED 

Tribute  was  paid  to  lohn  Borg,  cru¬ 
sading  publisher  of  the  Hackensack 
fX.J.)  Berqcn  Eveninq  Record,  by 
friends  and  political  opponents  for  his 
vigorous  fight  for  better  civic  conditions 
at  a  dinner  given  by  the  Teaneck  Tax¬ 
payers’  League  in  the  Swiss  Chalet 
Rochelle  Park,  last  week.  Haddon  Ivins, 
editor  of  the  Union  City  Hud.son  Dis¬ 
patch.  Democratic  competitor  of  Borg’s 
paper  in  Bergen  county,  was  one  of  those 
who  praised  the  militant  publisher. 
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J.  W.  BARRETT  JOINING 
NEW  YORK  AMERICAN 

Become*  City  Editor  Next  Week — 
Leary  Going  Abroad  for  Hoover 
— World-Telegram  Adds 
Press  Units 

James  \V.  Barrett,  former  city  editor 
of  the  Xcw  York  H’orld  who  led  the 
Pulitzer  newspapers  in  their  effort  to 
obtain  control  of  the  property  will  be¬ 
come  city  editor  of  the  New  York 
American,  Monday,  March  23,  it  was 
announced  this  week  by  E.  D.  GAlentz, 
editor.  William  Ryan,  who  has  been 
city  editor  of  the  American,  will  remain 
on  the  city  staff. 

Announcement  was  also  made  this 
week  of  the  appointment  by  President 
Hoover  of  John  J.  Leary,  Jr.,  former 
W'orld  writer  on  labor  subjects,  to  study 
European  methods  of  dealing  with  un¬ 
employment.  He  will  visit  Great  Britain, 
Switzerland  and  Germany.  Mr.  Leary 
began  his  newspaper  career  on  the  Lynn 
(Mass.)  Press,  in  1893.  Later  he  was 
with  the  Boston  Post,  Boston  Herald, 
Nezo  York  Herald  and  New  York 
Tribune.  He  joined  the  World  in  1919 
as  specialist  on  labor  and  economic  sub¬ 
jects.  He  won  the  Pulitzer  prize  in 
1920  for  his  report  of  the  coal  strike 
of  1919. 

John  Fay,  Chicago  correspondent  of 
the  World,  was  recently  given  a  testi¬ 
monial  dinner  by  members  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Chicatfo  Trilmne,  where 
he  made  his  headquarters.  The  affair 
was  held  in  the  Congress  Hotel,  and  a 
one  page  paper  with  news  stories  of 
Fay’s  career  and  greetings  from  friends 
was  published  for  the  occasion. 

Josephus  Daniels,  publisher  of  the 
Raleigh  (X.C.)  News  and  Observer,  and 
Willis  J.  Abbot,  of  the  editorial  board, 
Christian  Sciatce  .Monitor,  denied  ru¬ 
mors  this  week  that  they  had  been  ap¬ 
proached  regarding  editorship  of  a  new 
“dry”  paper  in  New  York. 

The  AVu'  York  World  -  Telegram 
added  several  additional  employes  this 
w'eek,  mostly  in  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment,  where  the  eight  new  Hoe  press 
units,  installation  of  which  was  made 
necessary  because  of  increased  circula¬ 
tion  and  inadequacy  of  old  equipment, 
were  put  in  operation.  Installation  of 
these  units  marked  a  record  in  that  line 
of  work.  Each  unit  was  shipped  from 
the  factory  completely  assembled  and 
all  eight  were  set  up  in  three  days.  It 
was  necessary  to  raise  the  roof  and 
knock  down  part  of  the  walls  of  the 
paper  storage  room  where  the  presses 
were  set  up.  and  the  workmen  performed 
their  task  for  the  most  part  in  the  open 
air  and  in  cold  weather. 

The  World-Telegram  also  started  pub¬ 
lication  this  week  of  a  series  by  Robert 
P.  Scripps,  editorial  director  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers.  The 
articles  are  in  other  papers  of  the  group 
and  deal  with  present  economic  condi¬ 
tions.  The  World-Telegram  has  made 
them  up  in  the  space  usually  devoted  to 
the  editorial  page  column  by  M.  EL 
Tracy,  who  is  on  vacation.  There  are 
seven  articles  in  the  series. 

CHANGES  ON  A.P.  STAFF 

Seymour,  Ryan  to  Cable  Desk — Har¬ 
rison,  Duhamel  New  City  Editors 

Dale  Harrison,  night  city  editor  of 
As.sociated  Press,  has  been  appointed 
day  city  editor  to  succeed  G.  D.  Seymour 
who  has  been  transferred  to  the  Latin- 
American  cable  desk,  it  was  announced 
by  the  A.P.  this  week.  M.  F.  Duhamel 
of  the  New  York  city  desk  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  n’ght  city  editor  to  succeed  Har¬ 
rison.  Leo  J.  Rvan  of  the  city  desk  has 
also  been  transferred  to  the  cable  desk. 

Other  staff  changes  announced  by  the 
.A.P.  this  week  were  transfer  of  AI.  F. 
Sheen,  correspondent  at  Frankfort,  Ky., 
to  the  New  York  editorial  staff,  shifting 
of  C.  H.  Klein  from  the  post  of  early 
day  editor  in  .Atlanta  to  the  New  York 
night  city  desk,  and  transfer  of  Wilbur 
r.  Peterson  from  Des  Moines  to  New 
A’ork. 


CHECK  ON  CONTEMPT  POWER 

Claude  J.  Markle,  U.P.  Correspondent, 
Sponsors  Michigan  Bill 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Lansing,  Mich.,  March  18. — Use  of 
court  powers  to  gag  the  press  by  con¬ 
tempt  citations  would  be  checked  in 
Michigan  under  a  bill  offered  today  in 
the  house  of  representatives  by  (ieorge 
Watson,  chairman  of  judiciary  commit¬ 
tee,  who  said  the  bill  is  sponsored  by 
Claude  J.  Markle,  Lansing  correspondent 
for  United  Press. 

The  bill  would  amend  the  present  act 
defining  contempt  and  setting  forth  the 
court’s  powers  by  inserting  the  clause ; 
“provided;  that  in  proceedings  for  con¬ 
tempt  arising  out  of  the  publication  of 
any  news,  information,  or  comment  con¬ 
cerning  courts  of  record,  except  the 
Supreme  Court,  or  any  case  pending 
thereunder  or  any  judge  thereof,  the 
defendant  shall  have  the  right  to  have 
said  proceeding  heard  by  a  judge  of  an¬ 
other  court  of  record.” 

$100,000  SUIT  DISMISSED 

Candidate’s  Action  Against  Oklahoma 
City  Paper  Asked  Damages 

On  motion  of  the  plaintiff,  the  United 
States  district  court  at  Ada,  Okla.,  dis¬ 
missed  the  $100,(XX)  damage  suit  brought 
by  P.  L.  Gassoway,  district  judge  at 
Coalgate  and  defeated  candidate  for  Con¬ 
gress,  against  the  Oklahoma  Publishing 
(Tompany,  publishers  of  the  Oklahoma 
City  Daily  Oklahoman  and  Times.  Gas¬ 
soway  alleged  he  was  damaged  by  a 
story  in  the  Daily  Oklahoman  in  July. 
1928,  in  which  it  said  he  was  accused  by 
Okmulgee  officers  of  driving  while  dr'unk 
during  his  campaign  for  Congress.  Be¬ 
fore  asking  dismissal  of  the  suit. 
Gassoway  entered  a  general  denial  to 
the  charge. 

.Also  before  the  motion  was  dismissed. 
Judge  R.  L.  Williams  sustained  defense 
objections  to  testimony  tending  to  imply 
that  publication  of  the  story  resulted  in 
Gassowav’s  defeat  in  the  political  race. 
Walter  M.  Harrison,  managing  editor 
of  the  Daily  Oklahoman,  took  the  stand 
to  deny  any  malice. 

TIMES  PLANT  WINS  AWARD 

Brooklyn  Building  Judged  First  in 
C.  of  C.  Competition 

The  new  Brooklyn  plant  of  the  Nnc 
York  Times  has  won  first  place  in  the 
industrial  building  class  of  the  1930 
building  awards  competition  under  the 
auspices  of  the  BrookK-n  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  it  was  announced  March  18. 

The  contest,  covering  structures  com¬ 
pleted  lietween  Dec.  1.  1929,  and  Nov.  30, 
19.30,  was  the  first  of  an  annual  series. 

The  Brooklvn  plant  of  the  Times,  in 
which  the  Brookl>-n.  Queens  and  I.ong 
Island  edition  is  printed,  is  a  three-story 
marble  and  granite  edifice  fronting  one 
block  on  Third  avenue  and  extending 
for  half  a  block  along  Pacific  and  Dean 
streets. 

DINNER  TO  WALTER  LIPPMANN 

.A  dinner  for  Walter  Lippmann,  editor 
of  the  former  S^ezv  York  World,  will  be 
given  by  the  .Academy  of  Political 
Science  in  the  grand  ballroom  of  the 
Hotel  Astor.  New  York,  Wednesday 
evening,  March  2.‘i.  Alanson  B.  Hough¬ 
ton,  president  of  the  Academy,  will  pre¬ 
side  and  Mr.  Lippmann  will  speak. 
.Among  those  on  the  dinner  committee 
are  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  president 
of  Columbia  Universitv;  John  H.  Finley, 
associate  editor.  .Vert' Fort  Tiiiic.r;  Bruce 
Bliven,  Henry  Ravmond  Mnssey,  Edwin 
R.  .A.  Seligman.  Paul  M.  Warburg  and 
Owen  D.  Young. 

NEW  TEXAS  DAILY 

First  issue  of  the  Kilgore  (Tex.) 
Daily  Nezes  appeared  Monday.  Tom  E. 
Eoster,  publisher.  Center  (Tex.)  Daily 
Nezes,  is  publisher;  H.  G.  .Anothony. 
formerly  of  Center,  editor,  and  E.  S. 
Shoaf,  advertising  manager.  Kilgore 
had  no  paper  when  oil  was  discovered 
there  a  few  months  ago.  .A  semi-weekly 
was  launched  Ian.  1. 


REPORTER  BUYS  TRANSIT 
.STOCK  TO  GET  STORY 

Harry  KALODNER,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Record  reporter,  was  as¬ 
signed  to  cover  the  meeting  of  the 
stoekholders  of  the  Philadelphia 
Rapid  Transit  Company,  March  18. 
When  he  got  there  he  found  re¬ 
porters  were  not  being  admitted. 

He  hustled  to  a  telephone,  called 
a  brokerage  house  and  bought  two 
shares  of  P.  R.  T.  at  the  market — 
S26  a  share.  In  a  short  time  he 
was  back  at  the  meeting  with  a 
certificate  for  two  shares  of  stock. 

“Gangway,”  he  said,  “I’m  a  stock¬ 
holder.”  And  in  he  went  and  got 
his  story. 


ST.  LAWRENCE  PROFITS 
LOWER  IN  1930 

President  Says  Showing  of  Corpora¬ 
tion  and  Constituent  Companies 
Is  Favorable  in  View  of 
Business  Conditions 

.Although  the  St.  Lawrence  Corpora¬ 
tion.  Ltd.,  sustained  a  loss  of  nearly  half 
a  million  dollars  in  profits  in  1930, 
Ernest  Rossiter,  president,  in  a  message 
to  stockholders  accompanying  the  finan¬ 
cial  report  issued  this  week,  declared  that 
this  showing  may  he  regarded  as  satis¬ 
factory  in  view’  of  the  business  difficulties 
of  the  year. 

“In  view  of  the  overproduced  condition 
of  the  industry,”  he  stated,  “it  is  sur¬ 
prising  that  the  results  of  your  com¬ 
pany’s  operations  during  1930  have  been 
as  satisfactory  as  they  have.  Your 
directors  believe  that  the  difficulties  of 
the  year  have  been  capably  met.” 

The  financial  statement  covers  the  cor¬ 
poration’s  activities  for  the  four  and  one- 
half  months  since  its  inception  in  1930 
and  operations  of  the  constituent  com¬ 
panies  for  the  entire  12  months.  Profits 
from  operations  after  reserve  for  income 
tax  were  $2,759,874  as  compared  with 
$3,206,463  earned  by  the  three  con¬ 
stituent  companies  in  1929.  The  net 
profit  was  $1,252,243.  after  allowances 
for  depreciation  and  depletion,  against 
$1,883,671  in  the  preceeding  year. 

.All  dividend  requirements  on  preferred 
stock  of  St.  Lawrence  Paper  Mills  and 
Qass  .A  preferred  shares  of  the  present 
company,  a  total  of  $1,455,040,  were  paid. 
This  left  a  debit  of  $202,796,  which  was 
appropriated  from  the  company’s  earned 
surplus. 

Net  working  capital  at  the  end  of 
19,30  amounted  to  $5,990,419  against 
$5,871,453  at  the  end  of  1929. 

POLLARD  HONORED 

Former  N.  Y.  Evening  World  Editor 
Given  Testimonial  Luncheon 

Some  100  men  and  women  holdinir  kev 
positions  in  the  official  and  civic  life  of 
New  A’ork.  with  a  group  of  newspaper¬ 
men.  gave  a  testimonial  luncheon  at  the 
Bankers’  Club,  on  Thursday,  honoring 
Harold  S.  Pollard  for  his  many  years’ 
service  as  editor  of  Nezv  York  Ez'ening 
World  and  to  wish  him  well  as  member 
of  the  editorial  page  staff  of  Nezv  York 
World-Telegram . 

The  luncheon  was  arranged  hv  the 
New  York  Association  of  Grand  Jurors. 
A  handsome  desk  set  was  presented  to 
Mr.  Pollard. 

-Among  those  who  testified  to  Mr.  Pol¬ 
lard’s  effective  work  in  promoting  civic 
order  and  progress  while  in  control  of 
the  editorial  utterances  of  Evening 
World  were;  Robert  .Appleton,  presi¬ 
dent.  .Association  of  Grand  Jurors; 
Edward  .A.  Alexander,  lawyer ;  Charles 
C.  Burlingham,  president.  New  York 
Bar  .Association;  Judge  Collins,  of  the 
court  of  general  sessions;  Judge  Ker- 
nochan,  chief  justice  of  the  court  of 
special  sessions ;  Marlen  E.  Pew.  editor 
of  Epitor  8:  Pmi.iSHKR;  William  J. 
Guard.  Metropolitan  Opera  Company; 
and  Prof.  J.  Afaurice  Wormser,  editor. 

York  l.azv  Journal. 


RAISING  FUND  TO  HONOR 
BOK’S  MEMORY 

$10,000  Sought  for  Portrait  and  Ad¬ 
vertising  Book* — Individual  Con¬ 
tributions  Not  Expected  to 
Exceed  $10  Each 

The  finance  committee  in  charge  of 
raising  a  fund  for  the  Edward  W.  Bok 
Memorial  at  Harvard  University  is  ij. 
viting  contributions  from  advertisiig 
men  and  their  business  organizations. 
Personal  contributions  are  not  expected 
to  exceed  $10.  Already,  it  is  stated,  an 
advertising  club,  a  national  advertiser, 
and  several  agencies  and  publication! 
have  decided  to  contribute  jointly  in  the 
names  of  their  principal  advertisiig 
workers  and  in  the  name  of  the  organi¬ 
zation. 

The  memorial  was  decided  upon  by  50 
advertising  men  who  have  served  on  the 
juries  for  the  Harvard  Advertising 
.Awards,  established  by  Mr.  Bok.  It 
was  first  made  public  at  the  recent  din¬ 
ner  when  the  awards  for  1930  were 
announced.  About  $2,(X)0  of  the  fund 
is  to  be  used  for  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Bok, 
which  will  bear  a  suitable  dedication  on 
its  frame.  The  rest  will  be  invested  and 
the  interest  used  for  the  purchase  of 
books,  periodicals  or  other  material  on 
advertising,  to  be  placed  in  the  librari 
of  the  Graduate  School  of  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration,  of  Harvard  Universh) 
Each  item  of  the  collection  will  bar 
a  bookplate  reproducing  the  portrait. 

The  raising  of  the  fund  is  in  tht 
hands  of  a  committee  headed  by  Senator 
Henry  J.  Allen  of  Kan.sas  as  chairman. 
Persons  wishing  to  contribute  may  makt 
checks  payable  to  Senator  .Allen  and 
send  them  to  the  Bok  Memorial  Finana 
Committee.  13  Astor  Place,  New  York 
City.  Other  members  of  the  Financt 
Committee  are;  Bruce  Barton,  chairman 
of  the  board.  Batten,  Barton,  Durstim 
&  Osborn,  Inc. ;  John  Benson,  presid^ 
American  Association  of  Advertising 
.Agencies:  H.  K.  McCann,  president. 
McCann-Erickson  Company ;  Malcolm 
Muir,  president,  McGraw-Hill  Publish¬ 
ing  (Tompany ;  William  F.  Rogers,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Boston  Transcript ;  Raymond 
Ruliicam.  president.  Young  &  Rubicam. 
P.  L.  Thomson,  director  of  public  re 
lations.  Western  Electric  Company; 
I^uis  Wiley,  business  manager,  .Vm 
York  Times;  Bernard  Lichtenberg. 
vice-president,  Alexander  Hamilton  In¬ 
stitute. 

STARTS  PROMOTION  CAMPAIGN 

A  novel  advertising  campaign  was  be¬ 
gun,  March  19,  by  the  Nezv  Fort  Evt- 
ning  Post  with  a  page  advertisement  m 
the  .Vcjt’  York  Times  in  which  the  Posts 
front  page  was  reproduced  exact  sm 
This  campaign  will  ^  carried  on  for  ser- 
eral  weeks  with  the  Herald  Tribune  s- 
ternating  with  the  Times  as  a  medium 
One  page  will  be  used  in  each  pspm 
every  week.  The  sports,  financial  and 
other  pages  will  be  shown. 

EIGHT  MACHINES  ADDED 

Eight  new  Linotype  machines  were 
plac^  in  operation  recently  by  the  .w 
York  American  and  Ez'ening  Jou^ 
making  an  even  total  of  100  machin^ 
now  being  used  by  these  dailies. 
emergency  order  was  placed  with  the 
A4ergcnthalcr  Linotype  Company  for  the 
new  equipment,  and  they  were  ready  for 
operation  in  less  than  24  hours. 

W.  V.  BARNES  PROMOTED 

William  Victor  Barnes  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  a  representative  in  the  San  Frar." 
cisco  office  of  Verree  &  Conklin,  w- 
newspaper  representatives.  During  1-^ 
Mr.  Barnes  was  assistant  to  Franl^ 
Reilley,  Pacific  Coast  manager  ot  \erret 
&  Conklin. 

HUSE  IN  EUROPE 

Norris  .A.  Huse,  manager  of  -Ass^ 
ated  Press  News  Photo  Service.  , 
recently  for  Europe.  He  will  be  abr 
about  two  months,  visiting  A.P. 
in  France,  England.  Germany  and  ot"'- 
Cl  luntries. 
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DETROIT  NEWS  UBRARY  STRESSES  SPEED 

Aim  Is  to  Locate  Any  One  of  2,000,000  Clippings  in  One  Minute’s  Time — Average  Now  Is  Three 
Minutes — Reference  Department  Called  as  Necessary  as  Presses 

Two  million  clippings  so  classified  By  FORD  M.  PETTIT  two  or  three  years  ago.  Of  course 

that  any  one  of  them  can  be  located  ^  t  t,  r  imr  ■  ^  m  clippings  are  filed  under  the  name  of  the 


1  that  any  one  of  them  can  be  located 
in  one  minute. 

That  is  the  goal  set  for  the  Reference 
Department  of  the  Detroit  A'cies.  Al¬ 
ready  the  average  time  for  locating 
material  has  been  reduced  to  approxi¬ 
mately  three  minutes,  including  those 
elusive  subjects  which  sometimes  require 
hours  of  research.  When  these  elusive 
subjects  have  been  corralled  and  prop¬ 
erly  labeled,  the  news  department  never 
ned  miss  an  edition  because  of  delay  in 
locating  the  information  which  gives  the 
necessary  background  to  an  important 
story.  But  it  is  going  to  take  years  to 
complete  this  work. 

The  modernized  reference  department, 
which  grew  out  of  the  News’  old 
“morgue,”  dates  back  to  1917,  when  the 
News  moved  into  its  present  building. 
Arrowing  from  the  experience  of  other 
newspapers  and  profiting  by  its  own  mis¬ 
takes,  the  News  has  divided  the  old 
“morgue"  into  two  correlated  depart¬ 
ments.  the  library,  of  more  than  21,000 
volumes,  and  the  reference  department, 
which  now  covers  these  activities; 

The  filing  of  300  clippings  a  day  from 
the  News  and  other  newspapers  and 
magazines. 

The  daily  filing  of  225  photographs, 
30  engravings  and  a  variable  number  of 
pamphlets  and  photographic  negatives. 

The  indexing  of  every  item  of  any 
potential  future  value  in  the  news  col- 
ranns  of  eight  editions  of  the  News  in  a 
cumulative  card  index  system,  which  not 
only  is  an  index  to  the  bound  volumes, 
but  is  a  precaution  against  the  loss  of 
clippings. 

The  mailing  of  questionnaires  to 
prominent  per.sons  in  Detroit  and  Michi¬ 
gan,  which,  when  answered,  give  fairly 
complete  biographical  data. 

The  writing  of  sketches  of  prominent 
persons  in  Detroit  and  Michigan  hy 
memloers  of  the  reference  department 
staff. 

Gathering  of  photographs  of  promi¬ 
nent  persons,  independent  of  the  news 
department. 

The  indexing  of  the  bound  volumes  of 
the  newspaper  from  its  inception  in 
1^3.  which  will  eventually  give  the 
News  a  cumulative  card  index  of  all 
important  happenings  since  the  birth  of 
the  newspaper. 

Making  of  scrapbooks  to  preserve 
clippings  permanently  when  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  clippings  and  the  importance 
of  the  personage  or  subject  warrant  it. 

While  operated  separately,  the  work 
of  the  library  and  the  reference  depart¬ 
ment  is  closely  related  and  the  two 
occupy  adjoining  quarters.  The  refer- 
®ce  department  envelopes  contain  cross 
references  to  certain  of  the  biographical 
works  in  the  library.  A  Questions  and 
•TOwers  department,  operated  by  the 
library,  finds  answers  for  many  of  its 
Questions  in  the  files  of  the  reference 
^artment.  In  elimination  of  super- 
mwus  clippings,  the  library  is  consulted 
oj'  the  reference  department  staff  to 
make  sure  that  the  subject  to  be  elimi- 
■^fed  is  sufficiently  covered  by  books  in 
the  library.  The  librarv  also  has  a  card 
mdex  of  all  book  illustrations  to  supple- 
mmt  the  photographic  files,  an  excellent 
collection  of  maps,  a  collection  of  130 
magazines  and  newspapers  acces- 
S'ble  through  the  Rea<1er’s  Guide,  and 
j  newspaper  and  magazine  indices  other 
I  than  the  News,  Fifteen  persons  in  the 
ccierence  department,  which  is  open  24 
hours  a  day,  and  eight  in  the  library, 
attend  to  the  necessarv  duties  of  these 
Qepartments. 

The  preservation  of  material  against 
the  ravages  of  age  and  the  proper  sub- 
'  classifications,  from  the  start,  have 
^  the  major  problems  of  the  refer- 
^ce  department.  To  meet  the  former, 
;  S'Cel  cabinets  are  now  used,  large 
'^''jers  housing  the  photographs  and 
msller  ones  the  clippings  and  cuts. 
I  envelopes  are  used  in  preference  to 


By  FORD  M.  PETTIT 

Director  of  Reference  Work,  Detroit  New* 

folders  and  the  material  in  each  envelope  clipping  would  be  found  under  the  classi- 
is  limited  so  that  the  flaps  protect  the  fication  "Detroit;  Police;  Persons  shot 
contents  against  the  rush  of  air  which  by.”  If  the  happening  occurred  in  any 
always  comes  with  the  opening  and  clos-  other  city,  it  would  be  found  in  a  similar 
ing  of  drawers.  Exposure  to  air  causes  classification  under  the  name  of  that  city. 


A  view  of  the  filing  cabinets  in  the  Sews  reference  department. 


modern  newsprint  paper  to  deteriorate  so 
rapidly  that  within  a  few  years  the 
clippings  would  be  reduced  to  dust  or 
be  too  brittle  to  handle  unless  some 
precautions  were  taken. 

Classifications,  however,  offer  a  never 
ending  problem.  Subject  files  will  grow 
and  often  along  lines  that  cannot  be 
foreseen.  In  the  main,  the  News  is  try¬ 
ing  to  solve  the  problem  by  subdividing 
the  subject  whenever  an  envelope  be¬ 
comes  too  crowded  for  the  clap  to  protect 
it.  For  example,  the  subject  envelope 
"Elskimos”  recently  was  found  too 
crowded  and  divided  into  these  classifica¬ 
tions  :  Crime ;  Descriptive ;  Education ; 
Health;  Population;  Racial  Origin; 
Miscellaneous. 

In  addition,  the  News  is  undertaking  a 
general  reclassification  of  subject  files, 
following  in  general  the  trend  of  mate¬ 
rial  already  in  the  files  and  attempting 
to  foresee  what  subdivisions  in  the  future 
will  be,  so  that  the  further  division  will 
be  as  nearly  automatic  as  possible. 

In  an  effort  to  simplify  the  classifica¬ 
tion,  so  that  the  beginner  can  learn  in 
a  short  time  where  to  look  for  material, 
the  News  uses  a  model  classification  for 
countries,  based  on  the  largest  file  of  that 
type,  following  the  same  plan  for  cities 
and  states.  For  instance,  if  a  reporter 
asked  for  clippings  concerning  the 
wounding  of  a  man,  whose  name  he 
didn’t  recall,  by  the  Detroit  police,  the 


Sometimes  reporters  are  careless  in  the 
spelling  of  names,  particularly  when  a 
name  has  several  possible  spellings.  To 
save  time  and  prevent  error,  the  News 
selects  one  spelling,  under  which  all  the 
clippings  are  kept  in  alphabetical  order, 
with  cross  reference  cards  'under  all 
other  possible  spellings  of  the  name.  As 
an  example,  all  clippings  of  persons 
named  Reid,  Reide,  Reade,  Read  and 
Reed  are  filed  as  though  all  were  spelled 
"Reed.”  You  will  find  Stephenson  under 
Stevenson,  Cooke  under  Cook,  etc. 

In  the  subject  files  there  are  other 
groupings,  such  as  Birds,  .\nimals,  Fish, 
Diseases.  If  someone  asks  for  the 
disease  which  human  beings  acquired 
from  parrots,  under  "Diseases :  Parrots,” 
will  be  found  directions  to  see  "Diseases; 
Psittacosis”  where  the  clippings  will  be 
found.  If  someone  wants  clippings  on 
that  funny  animal  which  is  something 
like  a  rat,  we  know  that  they  will  be 
found  in  the  subject  “.Animals”  and  a 
few  seconds  of  thumbing  envelopes  will 
reveal  “.Animals ;  Lemming.” 

Experience  has  shown  that  memories 
are  particularly  faulty  on  names  and 
dates.  An  inquiry  came  recently  con¬ 
cerning  a  murder  which  the  writer 
Ivelieved  occurred  about  10  years  ago. 
The  murder  actually  took  place  in  1875. 
It  was  found.  Someone  asks  for  clip¬ 
pings  of  a  woman  whose  name  he  can’t 
recall  who  was  stabbed  to  death  about 


Editorial  library  of  Detroit  Sews.  Editorial  writers  have  their  desks  here. 


two  or  three  years  ago.  Of  course 
clippings  are  filed  under  the  name  of  the 
victim  and  the  person  who  stabbed  her, 
but  what  we  need  to  know  is  her  name. 
The  clipping  is  located  'under  "Murders; 
Stabbings ;  Detroit”  and  instead  of  two 
or  three  years  ago  it  occurred  10  years 
ago.  This  gives  her  name  and  through 
the  name  we  can  find  the  complete  story. 

It  pays  to  file  a  story  under  a  subject 
heading  as  well  as  under  the  name  of  the 
person  involved.  One  forgets  names  and 
dates  quickly.  Time  erases  a  big  part 
of  the  mental  picture  of  a  happening, 
and  the  classifier  must  make  sure  that 
the  clipping  will  be  available  10  years 
from  now  on  what  little  information  the 
iiui'uirer  can  then  supply  as  a  clew. 

The  physical  equipment  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  is  relatively  simple.  The  News  has 
two  typewriters  mounted  on  comp¬ 
tometer  stands  so  that  persons  filing 
photographs  and  clippings  can  have  a 
movable  work  desk  which  can  be  pushed 
up  and  down  the  rows  of  filing  cabinets. 
.A  sorting  machine  aids  in  alphabetizing 
the  material  and  also  serves  as  a  tempo¬ 
rary  photograph  file.  Rubber  stamps 
have  been  obtained  for  dating  material 
and  marking  the  source  of  clippings  and 
designating  as  temporary  material  which 
may  be  discarded  at  the  end  of  a  year. 
.A  column  rule  obtained  from  the  com¬ 
posing  room  serves  as  a  sheer  for  cutting 
the  papers.  Other  equipment  is  virtually 
the  same  as  found  in  any  business  office. 

The  classification  under  which  mate¬ 
rial  is  to  be  filed  is  marked  on  each 
clipping,  photograph  or  pamphlet,  with 
pencil  and  each  engraving  is  marked  with 
a  special  indelible  ink  for  zinc.  Clip¬ 
pings  from  the  News  also  show  the 
edition,  page  and  column  in  which  they 
appeared.  Printed  forms  give  a  record 
of  material  withdrawn. 

The  service  rendered  by  the  reference 
department  is  indispensable.  It  supplies 
background  for  news  stories,  correct 
spelling  of  proper  names,  dates,  local 
color  for  the  feature  writer,  statistics 
for  the  editorial  writer,  obituaries  ready- 
written  and  photographs  and  engravings 
for  every  department.  Reporters  even 
call  for  clippings  before  interviewing 
celebrities  so  they  can  direct  the  inter¬ 
view  intelligently. 

Rest  proof  of  the  service  rendered  is 
shown  in  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
calls  .successfully  answered  over  a  peritKl 
of  years.  In  1920  these  numbered  2,181. 
The  figure  for  1929  was  17,307  and  for 
1930  it  was  21,678.  In  addition  much 
material  is  used  without  being  taken 
from  the  room  and  it  is  impossible  to 
keep  an  accurate  record  of  that.  The 
number  of  unsuccessful  calls  is  slightly 
under  10  per  cent  of  the  successful  calls. 

The  Detroit  News  reference  depart¬ 
ment  does  not  seek  to  be  the  largest 
department  of  its  kind.  Its  aim  is  to 
cover  the  needs  of  its  staff  as  fully  as 
possible,  at  the  same  time  having  the 
material  in  an  orderly  condition,  quickly 
accessible,  eliminating  as  far  as  |)ossible 
material  which  is  unlikely  to  be  of  future 
use.  The  increase  in  the  clipping  and 
engraving  files  is  a  normal  one.  regulated 
by  the  flow  of  newspapers  and  magazines 
and  the  elimination  process.  The  photo¬ 
graphic  files,  however,  are  developing 
more  rapidly.  In  addition  to  the  photo¬ 
graphs  coming  from  the  (ibotographic 
news  services  regularly  and  the  portraits 
gathered  through  the  questionnaires  the 
News  is  gathering  photographs  from  its 
foreign  correspondents  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe,  obtaining  in  this  way  con- 
si<lerable  material  that  the  photographic 
services  cannot  supply.  Such  negatives 
as  may  have  historical  or  other  value  in 
the  years  to  come  are  saved  as  a  precau¬ 
tion  against  destruction  or  loss  of 
photographs. 

The  reference  department  is  in  reality 
a  library  of  current  information,  keep¬ 
ing  in  orderly  manner  data  which  has 
not  yet  found  its  way  into  books.  It  is 
as  necessary  to  a  modern  newspaper  as 
its  presses. 
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RIDDERS’  MANAGEMENT  PLAN  WOULD 
UNITE  INDEPENDENT  NEWSPAPERS 

Idea  Would  Result  in  Many  Economies  and  Give  Group  Benefit 
of  High  Executive  Ability — Idea  Being  Worked  Out 
on  San  Francisco  Chronicle 


McGovern  in  Philadelphia 

Leave*  Brooklyn  Eagle  to  Direct 
Classified  for  Inquirer 

lames  McGovern,  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  Brooklyn  Daily  Hof/lc, 
vice-president  and  director  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  News- 


TJXIFICATIOX  of  outstanding  in-  and  managing  editor  for  Ridder  Broth-  Advertising  man- 
^  deitendent  newspapers  of  the  country  ers,  Inc.,  and  William  Chandler,  man-  agers  and  secre¬ 
te  enable  the  same  economies  of  operation  aging  editor  of  the  Seattle  Times,  are  tary  of  the  New 
enjoyed  by  chain  newspapers  without  making  a  sjK'cial  study  of  the  editorial  York  City  Classi- 
loss  of  “home  control”  is  proposed  by  department.  Milton  Torrell  is  survey-  fied  Advertising 
Ridder  Brothers,  Inc.,  as  the  solution  of  itig  the  mechanical  equipment,  James  Matiagers  Asso- 
the  present  .stress  felt  by  many  news-  Matthews  the  circulation  and  W  illiam  ciation,  recently 
Itapers.  Johns  the  advertising.  This  force  has  assigned  to  spe- 

.\dvantages  “staggering  to  the  inde-  planned  to  make  an  exhaustive  study  cial  classified  de- 
Itendcnt  publisher”  arc  jtossible  under  lastitig  for  montlis.  velopment  work 

such  a  plan,  in  the  opinion  of  Bernard  Mr.  Ridder  was  tiot  prepared  to  give  for  the  Gannett 
Ridder,  who  is  engaged  in  a  study  of  the  future  plans  of  the  organization  in  Xewspapers,  has 


paper  Classified 
Advertising  man¬ 
agers  and  secre- 


the  present  .stress  felt  by  many  news- 
jtapers. 

.Advantages  “staggering  to  the  inde- 
irendcnt  publisher”  arc  jtossible  under 
such  a  plan,  in  the  opinion  of  Bernard 
Ridder,  who  is  engaged  in  a  study  of 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  following 


extending  their  prf)gram  for  cooperative  resigned  to  be- 


announcement  by  that  paper  that  the  management  of  independent  newspapers 


advisory  services  of  Ridder  Brothers, 
Inc.,  had  been  obtained  in  furthering 
the  “desire  to  publish  a  constantly  im¬ 
proving  new.spaper.” 

Such  a  newsjtaper  cooperative  would 
not  be  unlike  that  established  by  large 
independent  dry  goods  stores  through- 


lie  prefers  to  devote  his  energies  at 
present  to  a  thorough  examination  of 
the  Chronicle. 


come  classified  James  McGovern 
advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  I’hiladclt'hia  Inquirer. 

He  began  classified  work  on  the  I’hil- 


Ridder  Brothers,  Inc.,  publish  the  Sciv  adclphia  Bulletin  later  joining  the  .  tlbany 


York  Stoats  Zeitunq.  .Vnt'  York  Journal 
of  Commerce,  Lonq  I.dand  Press,  Ja¬ 
maica,  X.Y. ;  Aberdeen  (S.D.)  American 


(X.Y.)  Knickerbocker  Press. 

HODGES  LUNCHEON  HOST 


out  the  nation  to  gain  greater  purchas-  Xeu's;  Grand  Forks  (X.I). )  Herald;  and 
ing  power  and  more  experienced  buyers,  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  F^ioneer  Press. 


Mr.  Ridder  explained.  It  also  might  be  - 

compared  in  a  degree  to  tlie  unification  ALAJALOV  JOINS  N.  Y.  POST 
of  independent  grocers  to  enable  more  _ 

effective  competition  with  chai.t  gr.Krery  Caricaturist  to  Do  Daily  Feature- 
stores. 

In  the  newspaitcr  business,  however,  Howe  to  Sell  Book  Advertising 

Mr.  Ridder  holds  that  the  outstanding  Constantin  Alajalov,  caricaturist, 

objective  is  capable  and  exiterienced  whose  work  has  appeared  in  leadiu! 
management.  Expert  advice  in  every  .American  magazines,  notably  The  .Vcii 
department  of  the  newsi)a])er  is  the  great  Yorker  and  I'anity  Pair,  has  joined  tin 
need  in  promoting  be'ter  and  more  staff  of  the  .AVti'  York  Fi’eninq  Post,  i 
profitable  paiR-rs,  he  believes.  was  announced  this  week.  He  will  do  ; 

f)n  the  other  hand,  the  outstanding  daily  sports  cartoon  under  the  title 
asset  of  the  chain,  in  Mr.  Ridder’s  opin-  "Sports  ancl  Otherwise.”  He  will  cari 
ion.  is  its  ability  to  place  at  the  disposal  cature  prominent  characters  in  all  field 
of  any  and  all  its  newspapers  the  ability  of  sjtort,  and  the  feature  will  be  syndi 
and  judgmetit  of  outstanding  executives,  cated  by  the  Ledger  Sytidicate  of  Phil 


he  St.  i'aul  Dispatch  and  i'loneer  i^ress.  Entertains  60  at  N.  Y.  Advertising 

Club  in  Honor  of  Fox 

ALAJALOV  J^S_N.  Y.  POST  .j-  entertained  a  group 

of  about  60  leaders  in  publishing  and  ad- 
Caricaturist  to  Do  Daily  Feature —  vertising  at  the  .Advertising  Club  of  Xew 
Howe  to  Sell  Book  Advertising  A’ork,  on  St.  Patrick’s  Day.  with  a 

Cfinstantin  Alajalov,  caricaturist,  luiicheon  in  honor  of  Joseph  box,  man- 
whose  work  has  appeared  in  leading  ‘^‘btor  of  McClures  Nevvspapcr 


L'very  .American  magazines,  notably  The  .Vcic 
great  Yorker  and  I'anity  Pair,  has  joined  the 
more  staff  of  the  Xeze  York  Ei'eninq  Post,  it 
was  announced  this  week.  He  will  do  a 
iiding  daily  sports  cartoon  under  the  title, 
opin-  "Sports  ancl  Otherwise.”  He  will  cari- 


Syndicatc,  former  president  of  the  .Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  of  San  Antonio,  recent 
newcomer  to  Xew  York. 

Greetings  were  extended  by  _  Mr. 
Hodges,  Grover  .A.  Whalen.  Francis  H. 
Sisson,  George  W.  Hopkins,  James 


cature  prominent  characters  in  all  fields  Shaughnessy.  Charles  E.  Murphy, 
of  sport,  and  the  feature  will  be  syndi-  president  of  the  Advertising  Club  of 


Xew  York,  and  others. 


Mr.  Ridder  does  not  speak  as  one  op-  adelphia. 


AIDING  TEXTILE  WORKERS 

lAillowing  termination  of  the  textile 


posed  to  chain  newspapers,  for  Ridder  .An  addition  to  the  advertising  staff  of  AIDING  1  LX  1  ILe.  WUKK.tK3 
Brothers,  Inc.,  headed  by  Bernard  Her-  the  Evening  Post  was  also  announced  b'ollowing  termination  of  the  textile 
man,  Joseph  E.  and  A'ictor  Frank  this  week.  Wallis  Howe,  for  seven  strike  at  Danville,  \'a..  the  Daily  Reqis- 
Ridder  operate  several  dailies.  He  does  years  with  the  .Itlantic  Monthly,  has  be-  ter  and  Efcninq  Bee  have  sponsored  a 
lielieve,  however,  that  the  solution  of  cfiine  biMik  ;idvertising  salesman  for  the  fund  for  the  relief  of  destitute  te.xtile 
the  problems  facing  many  independent  Curtis-Martin  jiaper.  B'ofik  advertising  families.  More  titan  $7.M)  has  been 


publishers  today  is  to  be  found  in  ob-  was  previously  handled  in  conj 
taining  the  advice  of  a  well-organized  with  other  forms  of  advertising, 
group  of  experts  in  every  line  of  news¬ 
paper  activity.  ~~ 

Refuting  rumors  which  have  been  A.P.  FEATU 

broadcast  m  newspaper  circles  tollowing  _ 

announcement  March  3  of  the  association 
of  Ridder  Brothers  and  the  ('hronicle, 

Mr.  Ridder  stated  emphatically: 

“We  do  not  own  a  share  of  Chronicle 
stock.  The  agreement  made  with  the 
Chronicle  is  unique  in  our  experience. 

The  situation  is  not  even  comparable  to 
that  in  Seattle,  where  we  obtained  a 
minority  share  in  the  Seattle  limes. 

We  have  merely  a  managing  arratigc- 
ment  with  the  Chronicle  and,  after  a 
thorough  survey  of  the  situation,  arc  to 
make  recommendations  based  on  the 
experience  of  our  experts.” 

Mr.  Ridder  refused  to  discuss  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  a  cooperative  grouping  of 
independent  newspapers  except  as  it  ap¬ 
plies  to  expert  managerial  advice,  stress¬ 
ing  the  benefits  to  lie  obtained  from 
surveys  of  editorial,  circulation,  adver¬ 
tising.  and  every  other  feature  of  a 
publisher's  business. 

.Admitting  the  tremaulous  prospects 
of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  large  in¬ 
dependent  newspapers  in  Sunday  sup¬ 
plement  advertising  on  a  national  scale,  J,  M.  Kendrirk,  executive  new 

special  foreign  correspondence  service  N.B.C.  announcer,  and  George 

developed  on  much  the  same  plan  as  the  incoming  news  wire,  telling  tl 
citj'  news  bureau,  united  national  adver- 


Curtis-Martin  jiapcr.  Borik  advertising  families.  More  than  $7.M)  has  been 
was  previously  handled  in  conjunction  raised.  Publisher  Rorer  .A.  James,  Jr., 
with  other  forms  of  advertising.  is  directing  the  campaign. 


A.P.  FEATURED  IN  BROADCAST 


J.  M.  Kendrick,  executive  news  editor.  Associated  Press;  James  Wallington, 
N.B.C.  announcer,  and  George  Hicks,  announcer  (left  to  right),  in  front  of  an 
incoming  news  wire,  telling  the  radio  audience  the  latest  news  dispatches. 


tising  activities  and  similar  practices,  he  'T'HE  drama  of  world-wide  news  gath-  the  A.P.  and  turned  over  the  microphone 
inferred  that  his  organization’s  plans  *  ering  was  staged  for  radio  audiences  to  George  Hicks  and  James  Wallington, 
were  as  yet  in  too  embryonic  a  state  to  in  a  broadcast  sent  direct  from  the  news  announcers. 

permit  elaboration  of  such  possibilities,  room  of  the  .Associated  Press  by  the  The  running  story  was  in  the  form  of 
The  method  of  operation  of  Ridder  .National  Broadcasting  Company,  during  a  conversation  between  Mr.  Wallington 
Brothers  as  it  probably  would  be  ap-  the  night  shift,  March  14.  Microphones  and  J.  M.  Kendrick,  night  executive  news 
plied  in  the  development  of  cooperative  were  set  up  on  the  general  news  desk,  editor,  and  Mr.  Hicks,  who  covered  the 
newspaper  publishing  is  illustrated  by  the  city  desk  and  in  the  office  of  Kent  city  desk.  After  a  discussion  of  the 
the  program  now  under  way  at  the  offices  Cooper,  general  manager,  and  the  story  process  of  news  gathering  actually  in 
of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle.  was  told  to  the  accompanying  clatter  of  operation  at  the  moment,  Mr.  Kendrick 

ITernard  Ridder  is  in  charge  of  gen-  typewriters  and  telegraph  printers. 


was  askeel  to  describe  some  famous  news 


eral  activities  of  the  advisory  group. 


.Aylesworth,  president  of  story.  He  selected  I.indbergh's  hop-off 


He  will  be  joined  shortly  by  Joseph  X.B.C.,  introduced  the  program  from  the  on  his  flight  for  Europe,  and  the  story 
Ridder.  S.  Al.  Williams,  editor  of  the  studio.  It  was  then  taken  up  by  Mr.  of  .A.P.  reporters  covering  the  famous 
.St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press  Cooper  who  spoke  briefly  on  the  work  of  departure  was  re-enacted. 


COL.  LUKE  LEA  AND  SON 
INDICTED  IN  ASHEVILLE 

Tennessee  Publisher  Charged  With 
Conspiracy  to  Misapply  Bank  Fundi 

— Bail  Furnished  on  Federal  Con¬ 
spiracy  Charge 

Col.  Luke  Lea,  Tennessee  newspaper 
editor  and  publisher,  his  son,  Luke 
Lea,  Jr.,  and  seven  others  were  indicted 
by  a  grand  jury  at  .Asheville,  .\.C 
March  16  for  having  conspired  “to  mis¬ 
apply  and  misappropriate”  funds  of  the 
defunct  Central  Bank  and  Trust  Com¬ 
pany  of  .Asheville. 

Following  the  indictments.  Col.  Lea 
issued  a  statement  in  Nashville,  Tenn., 
saying:  “I  have  documentary  evidence 
that  will  conclusively  establish  our  en¬ 
tire  innocence.  The  full  facts  regarding 
this  transaction  could  not  have  been  be¬ 
fore  the  grand  jury  when  these  indict¬ 
ments  were  returned.”  They  will  be 
brought  to  trial  .April  20  at  a  special 
term  of  the  North  Carolina  supreme 
court. 

Last  week  Col.  I.ea  and  Rogers  Cald¬ 
well.  hanker,  both  charged  with  con- 
sjuracy  to  violate  the  national  banking 
laws,  furnished  bonds  of  SLs.OOO  each 
in  Nashville  to  guarantee  their  appear¬ 
ance  in  federal  court  in  Knoxville  m 
May. 

(Tol.  T.ea  is  the  publisher  of  the  Sash- 
ville  Tennessean  and  Ez'eninn  Tennes- 
.tean.  He  and  Caldwell  are  the  owners 
of  Southern  Publishers.  Inc.,  now  in  re¬ 
ceivership.  Southern  Publishers  is  the 
holding  company  for  the  stock  of  Mem¬ 
phis  Commercial  .Appeal,  Inc.,  and  Knox¬ 
ville  Journal,  Inc.  Receiver.ship  of  the 
Appeal  papers  was  recently  lifted.  The 
Journal  is  still  in  receivership. 

-Suit  for  S.'iOfl.OflO  damages  brought  by 
Tennessee  Publishing  Company  against 
Minnesota  K  Ontario  Paper  Company 
and  Capt.  G.  T.  Fitzhugh.  its  attorney, 
was  dismissed  in  Memphis  Wednesday 
by  Judge  H.  W.  I.aughlin. 

The  judge  upheld  the  defendant’s  plea 
in  abatement. 

The  M.  O.  company  filed  a  suit  in 
Nashville  asking  that  a  receiver  be  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  publish  ing,  company.  It 
•  also  asked  that  a  receiver  be  appointed 
pendin*'  trial  of  the  suit.  The  lattr 
demand  was  successfully  resisted  by 
Tennessee  Publishing  Company  and  the 
company  then  filed  the  damage  suit,  de¬ 
claring  that  the  receivership  petition  had 
greatly  injured  its  credit  and  standing. 

Judge  T.aughlin  held  that  the  suit 
brought  by  the  publishing  company 
against  the  M.  &  O.  and  Capt.  Fitzhugh 
is  premature  as  the  receivership  suit  is 
still  pending.  The  publishing  company 
is  beaded  by  Col.  T.uke  Lea  and  nub- 
lidies  <be  Xa.chTtlle  Tennes.u'an  and  F.vt- 
nina  Tenne.'!sean. 

GERMAN  REPORTER  EXILED 

Czecho-Slovakian  Officials  Didn’t  Like 
His  Series  of  Articles 

Because  of  a  series  of  articles  criticiz¬ 
ing  the  Czecho-Slovakian  prime  minister 
and  other  officers.  .Arthur  Kornhaber. 
T’rague  correspondent  for  a  group  of 
German  papers,  xyas  compelled  last  week 
to  leave  Czecho-Slovakia  under  an  p 
pulsion  order.  The  Prague  .Association 
of  Foreign  Correspondents  issued  a  strong 
protest. 

H.  R.  Knickerbocker,  of  the  .Nw 
York  F.reninq  Po.tt  Berlin  office,  stated 
in  his  tiispatch  that  this  action  “deserve: 
attention  as  being  indicative  of  the  sort 
of  pressure  constantly  brought  to  bear 
on  foreign  correspondents  of  all  natioMl- 
ities  in  most  of  the  states  of  central  Eu¬ 
rope  except  Germany.” 

TRIBUTE  PAID  TO  “M.  E.  S." 

Hudson.  Ill.,  the  birthplace  of  the  late 
Melville  E.  Stone,  general  manager  o 
the  .As.sociated  Press  from  18^-1 
1918,  on  March  1.^  honored  the 
newspaperman  at  a  community  meetiii^ 
Jacob  L.  Hasbrouck,  editor  of  the 
Bloominpton  (Ill.')  Pantograph,  who  r^ 
viewed  Mr.  Stone’s  life,  was  one  of  tne 
speakers. 
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It’s  the  people  you 
j^l53  who  matter 


MOST 


It  shouldn’t  be  necessary  to  remind  any  sales  executive 
that  sales  records  aren’t  made  by  merely  holding  a  mar¬ 
ket  already  won — it’s  the  market  which  knows  little  or 
nothing  about  a  product,  which  has  never  really  been 
given  an  opportunity  to  buy  it,  that  matters. 

Any  product  which  is  not  aggressively  and  adequately 
advertised  to  the  Chicago  Evening  American’s  great 
circulation  is  falling  far  short  of  its  full  sales  possibilities 
in  Chicago.  Unwillingness  to  accept  this  statement  with¬ 
out  further  proof  is  understandable — failure  to  challenge 
it  lays  any  advertising  or  sales  executive  open  to  ques¬ 
tion  concerning  his  appreciation  of  the  sales  opportunity 
created  by  Chicago’s  vast  size. 

The  Boone  Man  awaits  the  challenge  with  proof  that 
the  Chicago  Evening  American,  first  in  circulation  in 
Chicago’s  evening  field,  can  produce  literally  carloads 
of  business  that  can’t  be  won  without  its  help. 


AMERICAN 

a  good  newspaper  now  in  its  TENTH  YEAR  of  circulation 
leadership  in  Chicago's  evening  field  #  National 
Representatives: 

RODNEY  E.  BOONE  ORGANIZATION 
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BEAUTIFUL  NEW  BUILDING  WHICH  WILL  HOUSE  ST.  LOUIS  GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 


DECLARES  SECRECY 
DEFEATS  JUSTICE 


Arrhilect's  drawing  of  the  new  home  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  which  is  under  construction  at  the  northeast  corner 
of  Twelfth  boulevard  and  Franklin  avenue.  The  concrete  framework  construction  has  progressed  to  the  fourth  story. 
E.  Lansing  Ray,  president,  editor  and  general  manager  of  the  Globe-Democrat,  expects  to  have  the  informal  opening  on 
next  Thanksgiving  Day  and  a  public  celebration  a  few  weeks  after  that.  The  two  decorative  panels  flanking  the  third  floor 
over  the  entrance  depict  on  one  aide  the  first  printing  press  and  on  the  other  the  modern  typesetting  machine. 


AYER  SEEKING  VIEWS  ON 
SPECIAL  RATE 

Wants  Publishers  to  Indicate  Whether 
They  Will  Give  Special  Low 
Price  on  50,000  Line 
Copy 


Efforts  of  the  General  Motors  Corpo¬ 
ration  to  a  special  low  advertisinp; 
rate  for  large  newspaper  contracts  are 
thought  to  be  reflected  in  a  letter  being 
sent  to  publishers  by  X.  \\’.  Ayer  & 
Son,  among  whose  accounts  is  the  Ford 
Motor  Company,  according  to  a  bulletin 
of  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 

The  letter  says : 

“With  the  minimum  advertising  rate 
quoted  on  your  rate  card  we  are  familiar. 
We  realize  that  from  time  to  time  there 
may  f)e  presented  from  different  quar¬ 
ters.  reasons  strong  enough  to  justify, 
on  the  part  of  a  publisher,  consideration 
of  a  special  lower  rate  for  unusually 
high  linage.  We  have  in  mind  50,000 
lines. 

“Several  years  ago  we  covered  this 
same  subject  with  you  but  we  are  now 
asking  if  you  have  had  occasion  to  make 
a  contract  at  a  special  rate  for  extraor¬ 
dinary  linage,  more  or  less  than  that 
named  above,  in  19.10,  or  do  you  contem¬ 
plate  such  a  contract  for  1931  on  any 
classification,  especially  in  the  automobile 
field’ 

“We  are  interested  in  learning  if  for 
any  reason  you  have  quoted  or  are  charg¬ 
ing  a  lower  rate  than  the  minimum  on 
your  rate  card  for  general  advertising  of 
any  classification  whatsoever.  We  will 
appreciate  your  early  reply.” 

The  S.X’.P..\.  bulletin  comments : 

“General  Motors  Corporation  has  been 
active  for  some  time  in  trying  to  get  a 
special  rate  or  discount  on  advertising 
volume  used  in  one  year  and  it  is  ap¬ 


parent  tliat  the  .\yer  agency  wants  the 
same  favors.  We  may  expect  to  hear 
more  from  concerns  doing  a  large  volume 
of  advertising  if  publishers  permit  the 
practice  to  erow.  If  the  system  is  estab¬ 
lished,  we  may  find  an  agency  asking  for 
a  discount  on  the  basis  of  the  volume 
sent  by  it  for  one  year  with  the  different 
advertisers  grouped  together  through  the 
one  agency.” 

LIBEL  SUIT  DISMISSED 

Wrong  Name  in  Heading  in  Ontario 
Weekly  Basis  of  Action 

A  libel  suit  brought  against  the  Times 
Publishing  Company,  of  Oshawa,  Out.. 
l)iiblisher  of  the  (ishawa  Daily  Times 
and  the  Whitby  (Out.)  (iazetle  and 
Chronicle,  weekly,  by  Charles  Love,  a 
farmer,  because  his  name  was  used 
wroiufly  by  the  Gazette  and  Chronicle  in 
a  subhead  of  a  story  alxmt  an  alleged 
tlieft  of  cattle  was  decided  in  favor  of  the 
newspaper  hy  a  jury  in  the  supreme  court 
at  Whithy  last  week. 

The  name  of  the  person  involved  was 
Clifford  Love,  and  only  in  heading  did 
the  name  Charles  Love  appear.  A  cor¬ 
rection  was  publi.shed  in  the  newspaper 
on  the  front  page  two  weeks  after  the 
incident. 

When  the  plaintiff  was  ordered  to  pay 
the  costs  of  the  trial,  and  his  counsel 
objected.  Justice  Kellv  said: 

“1  am  not  impressed  at  all  with  your 
client  l)ecause  the  evidence  showed  he 
did  not  cooperate  in  miti.gating  damages. 

I  am  quite  convinced  he  was  out  for 
law.  I  don't  encourage  such  conduct.” 

McGEEHAN  VISITING  EUROPE 

W.  O.  McGeehan.  sports  columnist, 
.Vrtc  York  Herald  Tribune,  sailed  March 

II  on  the  Leviathan,  for  a  tour  through 
England.  France  and  Spain,  where  he 
will  follow  Don  Quixote’s  trail.  He  is 
expected  back  in  June. 


CENSORSHIP  DISCUSSION 

“The  Menace  of  Censorship”  will  Ix' 
discussed  under  auspices  of  ,\merican 
Civil  Lilx-rties  Union  at  the  Hotel 
Woodstock,  Saturday,  March  28.  Hatcher 
Hughes,  Columbia  University,  will 
discuss  stage  censorship ;  Morris  Ernst, 
co-author  of  “Censored,”  will  talk  on 
radio  and  movie  censorship ;  William  H. 
Kilpatrick,  of  Teachers  College,  will 
speak  on  .\cademic  Freedom,  and  Marlen 
Pew,  editor  of  Editor  &  PuBi.isHtJt, 
will  speak  on  Censorship  and  the  Press. 


Are  newspapers,  especially  those  not 
in  the  metropolitan  areas,  helping  to  de¬ 
feat  justice  in  not  divulging  the  names  of 
white  women  in  criminal  assault  cases? 
That  was  a  question  raised  in  the  “Read¬ 
er’s  Write”  column  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Ledfier-Disfatch  following  the  trial  and 
conviction  of  a  Negro. 

After  he  had  been  sentenced  to  death 
and  the  name  of  the  complaining  wit¬ 
ness  had  become  known  through  the  word- 
of-mouth  route,  witnesses  came  forward 
with  artidavits  tending  to  show  the  man 
innocent  of  the  crime. 

The  writer  of  the  letter  implies  tbt 
because  the  name  of  the  victim  is  not 
published,  “persons  who  might  shed  some 
light  on  the  crime,  or  alleged  crime,  may 
remain  in  ignorance  of  the  identity  of 
the  woman  in  the  case  and  hence  have 
no  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  informa¬ 
tion  in  their  pos.session  would  be  of  value 
to  the  accused  man.” 

The  Ledger-Dispatch  replied  edito¬ 
rially  :  “Our  newspapers  have  withheld 
the  name  ot  the  woman,  certainly  in  re¬ 
cent  years,  for  obvious  reasons.  But  in 
view  of  our  correspondent’s  suggestions 
— well,  we  are  not  so  arbitrarily  certain 
as  we  were  before.  It  is  highly  prob- 
al)le  that  in  99  of  100  cases,  publicatiffli 
of  the  victim’s  name  could  do  no  good 
and  would  certainly  inflict  further  shame. 

“But  what  of  the  100th  case?” 


GILCHRIST  WITH  “SPECIAL” 

Edwin  L.  Gilchrist,  formerly  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Record, 
has  joined  Neville  &  Hitchings,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers’  advertising  representatives,  of 
Philadelphia,  it  was  announced  on  Mon¬ 
day,  March  16. 


Another  Compliment  to  the 
Power  of  Pantagraph  Advertising 


O 


O 


GAIN 


Wxt  Charlotte  #tiserrer 

Leads  in  CITY  and  SUBURBAN  and  has  about  DOUBLE  the 
TOTAL  circulation  of  the  second  Charlotte  newspaper.  It  also 
leads  ALL  neuyspapers  in  the  two  states  of  North  and  South 
Carolina  in  circulation  and  volume  of  advertising  carried. 

MORE  TH.4N  48,000  DAILY— MORE  THAN  50,000 
SUNDAY 

(The  Observer  is  a  member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  —  the  last  audit  is  now  available  for  inspection.) 


in  1930  in 

Home  Grocery  Advertising 

Take  it  from  us,  you  have  to  produce  results 
to  keep  a  neighborhood  or  any  other  inde¬ 
pendent  grocer  sold.  The  neighborhood  stores, 
particularly,  can  capitalize  only  on  a  portion  of 
Pantagraph  circulation,  hut  those  who  have 
helped  to  swell  our  home  food  linage  to  546,266 
lines  don’t  care  a  whoop  if  tliey  are  surrounded 
hy  chain  stores.  Of  course,  these  same  grocers 
have  also  adopted  modern  merchandising 
practices. 

70  Bloomington  Food  Stores  De- 
penil  Upon  Pantagraph  Advertising 
for  Their  Business  —  and  Get  It! 

04^  iatlg 


BLOOMINGTON,  ILL. 

CHAS.  H.  EDDY  CO.,  National  Representatives 
NEW  YORK  BOSTON 


CHICAGO 


Virginia  Negro  Wat  Convicted  Be¬ 
cause  Complainant’s  Name  in 
Assault  Case  Was  Unknown  to 
Possible  Witnesses 


I: 
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DURING 

JANUARY  AND  FEBRUARY 

I.  9.  3.  I. 


6% 


Based  on  reports  of  Media 
Records,  Inc.,  exclusive  of  lin¬ 
age  in  national  magazine 
distributed  with  other 
Sunday  paper. 


/o  more 

Ge  neral  (National) 
advertising  appeared  in 

The  Press 

than  in  any  other 
Pittsburgh  paper 


During  the  first  two  months  of  1931/  The  Press  published  more  advertising  than  any  other  Pittsburgh 
paper  in  24  of  the  35  standard  classifications  established  by  Media  Records/  Inc.  In  l6  of  the 
classifications/  The  Press  published  more  advertising  than  the  other  two  Pittsburgh  papers  combined. 


The  Pittsburgh  Press 

A  Scripps  •  Howard  Newspaper 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT  OF 


SCRIPPS.HOWARD 

NEWSPAPERS 


230  PARE  AVENUE.  N.  Y.  C. 


MEMBER  OF  TUE  UNITED 
PRESS*>*OF  TUE  AUDIT 


BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS 


MEDIA  RECORDS.  INC. 


D  ■  r  B  O  I  T 


■  o 
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MORE  THAN  100  N.  Y.  TIMES  EXECUTIVES 
GET  $10,000  YEARLY,  OCHS  TELLS  CLUB 

New  York  Publisher  and  Clark  Howell,  Publisher  of  Atlanta 
Constitution,  Honor  Guests  of  Honolulu  Advertising 
^  Club  During  Recent  Visit  to  Hawaiian  Islands 


'T’HE  story  of  the  Nexv  York  Times 
was  told  to  members  of  the  Hono¬ 
lulu  Advertising  Club  recently  by  Adolph 
S.  Ochs,  its  publisher,  who,  together 
with  Clark  llowcll,  publisher  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitution,  was  guest  of  honor 
at  a  luncheon  given  by  the  club  in  the 
Hawaiian  capital.  Mr.  Howell  ex¬ 
plained  the  workings  of  the  Associated 
Press  and  both  his  and  Mr.  Ochs’ 
speeches  were  obtained  by  Editc*  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  upon  their  return  this  week  from 
their  several  weeks’  visit  to  Hawaii. 

Explaining  that  he  had  been  asked  to 
talk  about  the  Times  and  that  he  was 
“not  going  to  be  too  modest,’’  Mr.  Ochs 
outlined  the  history  of  the  newspaper 
since  its  establishment  in  18.^1 ;  told  of  its 
struggle  for  existence,  and  then  presented 
some  statistics  on  its  present-day  organi¬ 
zation. 

“W’e  have  3..^00  employes,’’  he  said, 
“our  payroll  is  more  than  $175,()()0  a 
week ;  we  have  more  than  100  men  whose 
salary  exceeds  $10,000  a  year.  We  aver¬ 
age  about  $.^0  a  week  for  all  the  em¬ 
ployes  in  the  organization.  Last  year  we 
spent  more  money  in  our  welfare  work 
then  the  total  business  of  the  New  York 
Times  amounted  to  in  IS'lO.  We  have  all 
our  employes  under  group  life  insurance. 
We  have  a  pension  system,  by  which,  af¬ 
ter  25  years,  a  man  can  be  retired  on  50 
per  cent  of  his  average  annual  salary  for 
the  past  ten  years.  .•Ml  the  employes 
have  their  full  pay  when  ill  for  as  many 
weeks  as  they  have  years  in  the  employ 
of  the  Times.  We  have  choral  societies, 
dancing  clubs,  two  weeks’  vacations,  and 
sometimes  more.  We  have  a  w'ell- 
equipped  hospital,  doctors  and  nurses, 
and  no  one  is  in  the  employ  of  the  New 
York  Times  who  hasn’t  had  to  gf>  through 
a  medical  examination  —  all  of  this  free 
of  expense  to  the  employed.  1  believe 
we  have  been  well  rewarded  for  this  care 
and  attention,  for  we  have  an  r.vpnV  dc 
corf's  such  as  does  not  exist,  1  believe, 
in  any  other  newspaper  establishment  in 
the  world.  There  isn’t  a  man  in  our  or¬ 
ganization  who  doesn’t  take  pride  in  pre¬ 
senting  his  card  stamped  with  ‘the  New 
York  Times.’  ” 

Mr.  Ochs  pointed  out  that  the  Times 
receives  about  lOO.OtX)  words  by  cable  and 
wire  every  day  at  an  expense  of  about 
$10,000  a  week,  and  has  correspondents 
'  in  every  large  capital  of  the  world  who 
supplement  the  news  dispatches  of  the 
.Associated  Press.  He  talked  of  the 
paper’s  great  interest  in  aviation  stories 
as  shown  in  its  backing  of  the  .Amund¬ 
sen.  Byrd  and  Wilkins  enterprises,  and 
its  support  of  Lindbergh  and  Captain 
Fitzmaurice. 

The  news  interest  in  advertising  adds 
to  its  value,  Mr.  Ochs  told  the  club 
members. 

“We  regard  advertising  as  news — the 
very  essence  of  news — and  when  it’s  not 


news,  the  advertising  is  wasted,”  he  de¬ 
clared. 

“Advertising  has  to  compete  with  read¬ 
ing  matter  to  get  the  atention  of  the 
reader.  I  am  confident  that  the  readers 
of  the  Times  read  the  advertisements  as 
well  as  the  news,  because  the  advertising 
gives  them  interesting  information.  .Ad¬ 
vertising  that  requests  special  location, 
say  on  the  2nd  or  3rd  pages,  costs  $3  an 
agate  line.  We  have  dejiartment  stores 
in  New  York  city  who  siiend  $1,(KX)  a 
day,  and  six  of  them  spend  with  us  nearly 
$2.00(),0(K1  a  year.  We  have  a  very  strict 
censorship  on  our  advertising.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  we  will  not  accept  any  advertising 
that  appears  to  be  fraudulent  or  de¬ 
ceiving." 

Mr.  Howell  prefaced  his  address  with 
compliments  on  the  beauty  of  Hawaii 
and  the  alertness  of  its  citizens,  and  then 
told  how  the  .Associated  Press  covers 
the  world  with  its  organization  of  cor¬ 
respondents.  He  explained  how  the  A.P. 
is  now  relying  to  a  greater  extent  than 
ever  upon  the  work  of  its  own  corre¬ 
spondents  rather  than  taking  only  the 
service  given  by  news  agencies  in  various 
countries.  Mr.  Howell  gave  the  follow¬ 
ing  example  of  news  gathering  against 
odds ; 

"1  sat  with  Mr.  Ochs  in  a  meeting  of 
the  directors  of  the  .•\ssociated  Press 
some  15  years  ago.  .A  great  jirizefight 
was  taking  place  in  Sydney,  .Australia. 
.A  representative  of  the  .A.P.  was  cover¬ 
ing  it  round  by  round.  Round  one, 
round  two  and  round  three  came  into 
the  office  all  right,  hut  about  the  fourth 
or  fifth  round  there  was  a  cessation. 
When  we  asked  what  was  wrong,  we 
were  told  that  a  wire  had  gone  down  in 
the  Rocky  mountains  in  Canada.  We 
waited  about  five  minutes  or  ten  minutes, 
not  more  than  ten  minutes,  at  the  end  of 
which  time,  the  manager  came  back  with 
the  next  round.  We  asked  him  hf>w  he 
had  arranged  it  with  the  wire  broken 
over  the  Rwky  mountains  in  Canada.  He 
said.  “I  took  it  up  from  the  other  end  of 
the  world,  instead,  of  Sydney,  A^ancouver, 
and  across  the  Pacific,  it  was  brought  to 
New  York  from  Sydney,  the  Indian 
ocean,  Suez  canal,  the  Mediterranean, 
across  the  .Atlantic  ocean.” 


WOOD  EXECUTIVE  MARRIES 

Oscar  C.  Roesen,  vice-president  and 
sales  manager  of  the  Wood  Newspaper 
Machinery  CorjKiration.  and  Blanche 
Ciodfrey  Williams  of  New'  A’ork  were 
married  at  the  Church  of  the  Trans¬ 
figuration.  New  A’ork,  March  18.  Henry 
.A.  Wise  Wood,  president  of  the  AA'ood 
organization,  was  best  man.  ,A  reception 
was  held  in  the  Hotel  St.  Regis,  after 
which  the  couple  left  for  a  short  honey¬ 
moon.  I'pon  their  return  they  will  live 
in  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 


READ  WHAT  EDITORS  SAY  ABOUT 
BOBBY  THATCHER 


J.  A.  JOHNSTONE, 

formerly  Comic  Art  Editor 
of  the  New  York  Evening 
WorU,  N,  Y.  C.; 

“Bobby  Tbatcber  makes  his 
own  way.  Readers  like  him 
because  be’t  human;  we  know 
they  like  him  because  they  tell 
us  so  —  mote  frequently  than 
about  any  other  strip.  George 
Storm’s  is  undoubtedly  the 
strongest  boy  strip  published.” 


THE  BELL  SYNDICATE 


63  Park  Row, 


John  N.  Wheeler,  Pretident 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


CHINESE  EDITOR  INVENTS 
PAINLESS  REJECTION  SLIP 
ERE  is  the  latest  method  of  as¬ 
suaging  the  grief  of  a  would-be 
contributor  in  returning  his  manu¬ 
script.  It  was  promulgated  by  the 
editor  of  the  Tsin-Pao,  an  impor¬ 
tant  Peiping  journal,  printed  in  a 
French  newspaper,  and  picked  up 
by  the  London  correspondent  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
The  rejection  slip,  highly  personal 
and  humble,  said: 

“A’our  highly  venerated  manu¬ 
script  1  have  read  with  ravishment! 
But  if  1  published  it  the  readers  of 
Tsin-Pao  would  immediately  com¬ 
mand  me  to  take  it  in  future  as  a 
model,  and  never  again  have  the 
audacity  to  publish  anything  infe¬ 
rior  to  it. 

"^My  long  experience  of  litera¬ 
ture,  however,  convinces  me  that 
pearls  such  as  yours  cannot  be  pro¬ 
duced  more  than  once  in  ten  mil¬ 
lion  years.  That  is  why,  etc.” 


TO  LEASE  POST  BUILDING 

Shaffer  Daily,  Sold  to  Ames,  Will 
Move  from  Former  Plant 

The  plant,  equipment,  editorial  and 
business  office  .space  of  the  Chicago  Eve¬ 
ning  Post  on  Wacker  Drive,  is  now  being 
offered  for  lease,  in  whole  or  part.  The 
Post,  following  its  purchase  by  a  corpo¬ 
ration  headed  by  Knowlton  L.  Ames, 
will  soon  be  moved  into  a  building  on 
1^  Salle  street  which  will  also  house  the 
Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce. 

The  old  plant  of  the  Post  includes  two 
new  five-unit  Straight  Line  Goss  presses, 
with  double  folders.  Each  unit  is 
equipped  with  Cline  automatic  reels. 

The  Post  building,  erected  in  1928  as 
a  home  for  the  newspaper,  is  18  stories 
high,  the  upper  14  floors  of  which  arc 
occupied  by  office  tenants. 


BYRD  FILES  CLAIM 


Explorer  Saya  Van  Lear  Black  Offered 
Him  $25,000  on  Antarctic  Trip 

A  claim  for  $25,000  was  filed  this  week 
in  Baltimore  on  behalf  of  Rear  Admiral 
Richard  E.  Byrd  against  the  estate  of  the 
late  Van  Lear  Black,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  A.  S.  Abell  Company,  pu^ 
Ushers  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  and  Evening 
Sun,  based  on  a  letter  to  Rear  Admiral 
Byrd  from  Mr.  Black  which  promised  the 
publisher  would  pay  $25,000  should  there 
be  a  deficit  after  the  Byrd  expedition  to 
the  Antarctic.  Mr.  Black  died  before 
making  payment. 

The  letter,  dated  Sept.  21,  1928, 
follows : 

“Dear  Dick:  If  upon  your  return  from 
your  Antarctic  expedition  you  should  ^ 
short  of  funds  up  to  or  any  part  of 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  ($25,000), 
I  will  supply  that  amount. 

“If  you  do  not  return,  I  will  send  your 
wife  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
($25,000)  in  full.” 

“Your  friend, 

“Van  Lear  Black.” 

Jesse  N.  Barnes,  attorney  for  the 
Black  estate,  filed  the  claim  after  it  had 
been  agreed  that  it  was  legitimate  and  the 
heirs  had  expressed  the  desire  that  it  be 
paid.  The  explorer  and  Mr.  Black  had 
been  close  friends  for  many  years. 


SAYS  CITIZENS  TEMPORIZE 

.Americans  today  temporize  every  time 
they  come  to  a  moral  issue,  and  are  not 
living  up  to  the  ideals  set  for  them  by 
the  founders  of  the  country,  John  F. 
Rolfe,  publisher  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times,  told  the  Ruth  W'yllys  Chapter, 
D.  .A.  R.,  at  their  March  meeting  in 
Hartford.  Mr.  Rolfe,  speaking  on  “The 
Next  Step  in  Americanization,”  declared 
that  “what  we  need  in  this  country  is 
more  of  that  New  England  conception 
of  what  government  is.” 


DAILY  BUYS  PLANT 


ROGERS  RENAMED  MODERATOR 

William  F.  Rogers,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Boston  Traiueript,  was  re-elected 
Moderator  of  the  town  of  Braintree, 
Mass.,  at  the  recent  town  meeting.  Brain¬ 
tree  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the 
.'state,  having  been  incorjwrated  in  1640. 
It  still  has  the  old  unlimited  town  meet¬ 
ing  form  of  government.  Mr.  Rogers 
has  been  Mfiderator  for  14  years. 


The  Xilcs  (O.)  Daily  Times  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  $36,000  building  of  the 
Knights  of  Pythias  in  Niles,  and  will 
mo\e  into  the  building  April  15.  James 
L.  W’ick,  president,  has  announced.  Be¬ 
sides  the  Times  si.x  weekly  newspapers 
owned  by  the  company  will  be  published 
in  the  building.  Other  officers  of  the 
company  are  Milton  W’ick  and  Jerome 
Joachim,  vice-presidents,  Roy  Forsman, 
secretary,  and  Ray  Koken,  treasurer. 


for  the  first  half  of  March 
in  Springfield,  Mass.  .  .  . 

.  .  local  advertising  lineage  for  the  first  fifteen 
days  of  March  is  ahead  of  that  for  the  same  per¬ 
iod  of  1930. 

RESULTS; 

’The  best  part  of  this  is  that  our  retail  store  friends  tell  us 
results  have  warranted  the  increase.  A  leading  department 
store  reports  their  annual  anniversary  sale  11%  ahead  of 
last  year  .  .  .  and  this  in  spite  of  the  drop  in  prices; 
other  reports  parallel  this  instance. 

If  Springfield  is  not  already  on  your  list 
of  markets  you  may  find  it  advantage^ 
ous  to  add  it  NOW 

SPRINGFIELD  NEWSPAPERS  -  Springfield,  Mass. 
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Typical  Post 
H o  mes  •  i*  the 
Cheviot  District  of 
Cincinnati.  Six  of 
the  nine  homes  in 
the  picture  are 
daily  readers  of 
The  Cincinnati 
Post. 


A  NEW  CINCINNATI 

..because  of  the  Cincinnati  Post 

and  its  Influential  Readers 


FEW  years  ago  Cincinnati  was  in  the 
doldrums— sluggish  under  the  domina¬ 
tion  of  a  political  gang. 

Today  it  is  bright-eyed,  progressive,  wide¬ 
awake — the  best  governed  large  city  in  the 
United  States. 

This  miracle — and  miracle  it  may  almost  be 
called — is  the  work  of  the  Cincinnati  Post  and 
a  group  of  influential  citizens. 

While  the  Cincinnati  Post  preached  the 
gospel  of  good  government  in  its  news  columns 
and  on  its  editorial  page.  Post  readers  stumped 
the  city — on  platforms,  before  clubs,  and  civic 
organizations,  wherever  and  whenever  any  one 
would  listen. 

It  is  their  work,  more  than  anything  else 
that  brought  about  the  change.  The  Cincin¬ 
nati  Post  as  a  newspaper  could  suggest,  but  it 
was  the  influential,  civic-minded  citizens  who 


gave  those  suggestions  the  stamp  of  approval 
and  supplied  the  blood-and-bone  leadership 
that  made  the  change  possible. 

As  a  manufacturer  you  also  want  to  reach 
this  group  of  influential  citizens  who  mold 
public  opinion.  Their  judgment  in  food, 
clothes,  in  homes,  in  furniture,  in  all  the  good 
things  which  manufacturers  make  and  sell  is 
likewise  reflected  in  the  judgment  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people. 

Reach  this  influential,  thinking  group  of 
Cincinnatians  most  effectively  in  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Post,  read  by  more  than  62  per  cent  of 
the  Cincinnati  market. 

POST  CIRCULATION 


City  and  Suburban .  144,332 

O  K  Market .  162,722 

Total  Circulation .  188,076 


The  Cincinnati  Post 

A  Scripps  •  Howard  Newspaper 
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HOOVER  PICKS  JOSLIN 
AS  SECRETARY 


•LIVE  WELL,”  DAILY  URGES  NEW  PRINTING  DEVICES 

STUDIED  BY  EXPERTS 


A  banquet  was  held  Monday  evening 
in  Harding  Hall  at  which  L.  W.  W’ai. 
lace,  executive  secretary  of  the  American 
Engineering  council,  Washington,  D.C 
was  toastmaster.  Takeo  Ohara,  United 
States  correspondent  of  Osaka  Mainick 
and  Tokyo  Nichi-Nichi,  spoke  on  “The 
Great  Newspapers  of  Japan.” 

Edward  Epstean,  president  of  the 
Photo-engravers’  Board  of  Trade,  New 
York,  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  Aird 
session,  held  Tuesday  morning,  and  Floyd 
E.  Wilder  presided.  A  talk  on  ‘‘Electro- 


Extra  Values,  Not  Low  Prices,  Theme 
of  New  York  Sun  Campaign 

‘‘It  costs  less  to  live  well  today,”  is 
the  theme  of  a  series  of  advertisements 
running  in  the  New  York  Sun  in  indi¬ 
rect  support  of  its  retail  advertisers. 

The  series  points  out  the  ‘‘exceptional 
values  in  crisp  new  merchandise”  availa¬ 
ble  now  in  many  lines  of  goods,  but 
Washington,  March  16.— Theodore  avoids  emphasizing  the  possibility  of  re- 
G.  Joslin.  chief  of  the  Boston  Transcrif>t  ducing  expenditures.  Instead  the  em- 
Washington  bureau,  has  been  appointed  phasis  is  put  on  the  possibility  of 


Head  of  Boston  Transcript  Wash' 
ington  Bureau  Succeeds  Akerson 
— Began  Newspaper  Work  as 
Office  Boy  for  A.P. 


250  Mechanical  Men  Attend  Con' 
ference  at  Washington — Methods 
and  Machines  Are  Explained 
by  Technical  Authorities 


Washington,  March  18. — More  than 
250  experts  ot  the  printing  and  publish¬ 
ing  business  attended  the  Second  Confer-  _  _  ^ _  _ _ 

ence  of  the  Technical  Experts  in  the  type  versus  Stereotype  Printing  PUtef 
r.  .u-  -T-  Timmons, 

Electrotype 
George  R 

-  „ -  - the  lersev 

Pierce  Hulse,  of  New  York,  chairman  of  City  Printing  Co.,  and  Dr.  A.  Weisberg 
the  Printing  Industries  Division  of  the  of  New  York,  lead  the  discus.sion  of 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi-  “Chromium  Plating  of  Plates  and  Slugs 
neers.  John  J.  Deviny,  secretary  of  the  Their  Life  and  the  Advantages.” 
United  Typothetae;  Prof.  George  A.  W.  1).  Will,  publisher  of  PrttUwg 
Stetson,  editor  of  Mechanical  Engineer-  Equipment  Engineer,  Cleveland,  was 


Printing  Industry  in  the  Government  was 
Printing  Office  here  on  Monday  and  pres 
Ti^sday.  Poui 

nee  was  opened  by  Edward  Drac...  „ _  _ 

of  New  York,  chairman  of  City  Printing  Co.,  and  Dr.  A.  Wei'sberf 
tv;..:,; —  x- i i  ..i.-  j: _  - 


ments  have  varied  from  9(X)  lines  to  a  general  chairman  of  the  conference ; 
full  page.  William  D.  Hall,  director  of  the  depart- 

_ _  .o  ment  of  production  management  of  the 

COLUMNIST  IS  HONORED  United  Typothetae;  Floyd  E.  Wilder, 

Arthur  J.  Russell,  columnist  with  manufacturing  director  of  Hearst  Pub- 
Minneapolis  Journal,  was  congratulated  Hcations,  and  William  D.  Skeen,  of  the 
on  his  70th  birthday  by  friends  recently  Government  Printing  Office, 
and  then  they  discovered  he  also  was  John  Clyde  Oswald,  managing  direc- 
beginning  his  46th  year  of  continuous  tor  of  the  New  York  Employing  Print- 
service  with  the  newspaper.  He  began  ers’  -Association,  acted  as  chairman  of  the 
writing  the  column,  “With  the  Long  first  session,  and  William  Clement  Glass,  ^ 

How”  in  1895.  He  has  written  10  books  of  the  U.P.M. -Kidder  Press  Co.,  New  j 

and  a  history  of  the  Journal.  York,  acted  as  presiding  officer.  broadcast  a 

-  Roy  Mangum,  executive  editor  of  fu‘omobile  b< 

TO  ISSUE  RETAIL  WEEKLY  Printing  Neios,  New  York,  was  chairman  ^  t 
Mever  Both  Companv,  advertising  of  the  second  session,  held  Monday 
service  of  Chicago  and  New  York,  will  afternoon,  while  Burt  D.  Stevens,  first  chipt 

begin  publication  of  the  Retail  Adver-  vice-president  of  the  Miehle  Printing  *"'*■  * 

tising  Week  about  the  end  of  March.  Press  and  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago,  The  Yrek 
It  is'  to  include  selected  retail  advertise-  presided.  -A  discussion  of  “Premake-  formerly  pul 
ments  and  news  of  retailing.  It  will  be  ready  Methods  and  Machines”  was  lead  has  entered  t! 
under  the  direction  of  Berwin  Kaiser,  by  J.  W.  Rockefeller.  Jr.,  of  the  Edgar  of  the  -News 
formerlv  editor  of  the  Retail  Reinew  C.  Ruwe  Co.,  New  York.  M.  .Avery  ai 


CUT  MUSIC  TO  AID  POLICE 

The  Albany  (N.A'.)  Knickerbocker 
Press  interrupted  music  programs  king 


Theodore  G.  Joslin 

secretary  to  President  Hoover,  succeed¬ 
ing  George  Akerson  as  “contact  man” 
with  the  press. 

.Appointment  of  Mr.  Joslin  occasioned 
little  surprise  here,  since  he  had  been 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  posi¬ 
tion  ever  since  it  became  known  that  Mr. 
-Akerson  had  resigned. 

Mr.  Joslin  took  the  oath  of  office  Tues¬ 
day  and  immediately  started  on  his  new 
duties.  In  addition  to  acting  as  liaison 
between  the  president  and  newspapermen, 
Mr.  Joslin  will  have  the  duty  of  making 
the  president's  engagements  and  seeing 
callers  at  the  White  House. 

Since  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Akerson, 
these  duties  have  been  performed  by 
Walter  Newton,  former  member  of  Con¬ 
gress,  and  one  of  the  president’s  three 
secretaries. 

Mr.  Joslin  was  born  in  Leominster, 
Mass.,  41  years  ago.  He  attended  the 
public  schools  and  was  graduated  from 
the  Leominister  high  school  in  1908. 
His  first  job  was  with  the  Boston  bureau 
of  the  Associated  Press,  as  office  boy. 

He  served  with  the  A.P.  in  that  capac¬ 
ity,  then  rose  successively  to  the  positions 
of  telephone  operator,  mani  folder,  pony 
editor,  Rhode  Island  correspondent,  then 
general  reporter. 

In  1913  he  left  the  A.P.  to  join  the 
reportorial  staff  of  the  Transcript.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  stay  with  that  paper  he  covered  a 
number  of  outstanding  events,  among 
them  being  the  famous  Salem  fire  and 
the  sinking  of  the  Titanic.  I-ater  he  did 
politics  for  the  Transcript,  and  was  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Washin^on  bureau  in 
1916. 

He  has  been  chief  of  the  Washington 
bureau  since  1925  and  has  covered  every 
Democratic  and  Republican  national  con¬ 
vention  since  1916. 

Mr.  Joslin  married  Rowena  Hawes,  of 
Reading,  Mass.,  in  1913.  They  have  two 
children,  Richard  H.  and  Robert  E.  Jos¬ 
lin.  For  more  than  10  years  he  lived  at 
Chevy  Chase,  Md.,  a  s'uburb  just  out¬ 
side  the  District  of  Columbia  line.  How¬ 
ever,  he  sold  that  home  and  is  having  a 
handsome  residence  constructed  in  an¬ 
other  suburb.  Spring  Valley.  This  will 
be  ready  for  occupancy  within  two 
months. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  National  Press 
Club,  the  Gridiron  Gub,  and  the  White 
House  Correspondents’  Association. 

The  Transcript  commented  editorially 
on  Mr.  Joslin’s  appointment  March  16 
under  the  head,  “Transcript’s  Loss  Is  the 
President’s  Gain.” 


WIDE  WORLD  OFFICE  MOVED 

The  Philadelphia  bureau  of  the  Times- 
Wide  World  Photos,  Inc.,  located  for 
the  last  four  years  at  1321  Arch  street, 
has  been  moved  to  the  fourth  floor  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  building.  Broad 
and  Callowhill  streets.  The  New  York 
Times  Philadelphia  correspondent  also  is 
located  at  the  same  address.  Sam  Myers 
is  manager  of  the  Wide  World  bureau. 
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GEORGE  BEST  TO  MEMPHIS 

George  Best,  former  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager  for  the  Birmingham 
(.Ala.)  Post,  has  joined  the  advertising 
staff  of  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar 
and  will  handle  local  display  copy. 


Wood  Coated  Mat 
A  Triumph  in  Research 


WELLS  JOINS  NEW  YORK  DAILY 

Glen  S.  Wells,  for  the  past  three  and 
a  half  years  night  editor  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record,  has  joined  the  local  copy 
desk  staff  of  the  Nexv  York  Herald 
Tribune. 


From  the  first  dry  mat  produced  in  the 
Wood  Flong  plant,  to  the  present  day  prod¬ 
uct  is  a  long  path,  filled  with  experiment  and 
research  and  a  succession  of  improved  prod¬ 
ucts.  That  is  just  another  reason  why  it  pays 
a  newspaper  to  be  linked  up  with  this  active 
organization. 


Special  Editions 
Industrial  Sections 
Business  Review  Pages 

Campaigns  are  being  con¬ 
duct^  by  us  today  in 

New  York,  (Chicago,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Detroit,  Boston,  St. 
Louis  and  other  cities. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  the 
additional  lineage  we  are 
securing  for  them  through 
the  Special  Advertising  Cam¬ 
paigns,  without  interfering 
wiffi  their  regular  Adver¬ 
tisers  or  Prospects. 

John  B.  Gallagher  Co., 
4S  W*st  45th  Street 
New  York  City 


iWOOD^ 
■  hkv  i 
MA£S 


FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS.  N.Y 


Gas  or  Electric 
Scorchers 


•64"  Partin* 
Powder 


Cork,  Felt  and  Rubber  Moldin*  Blankets 


UTICA  PRESS  IS  49 

The  Utica  (N.Y.)  Daily-Press  marked 
its  49th  anniversary  on  Friday,  March  13. 
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Th  e  Memphis  Press-Scimitar 
was  the  only  Memphis  daily 
newspaper  to  ^ain  in  General 
Display  advertising  during  Feb¬ 
ruary.  Again  this  is  typical  of 
the  increasing  preference  for  the 
Press-Scimitar,  the  dominant 
newspaper  of  Memphis — first  in 
retail  display,  first  in  total  display, 
first  in  city  circulation,  first  in 
A.B.C.  market  circulation,  first 
in  circulation  within  the  one 
hundred  and  fifty  mile  radius. 


The  Memphis  Press-Seimitar 


A  Scripps  •  Howard  Newspaper 
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PRESS  DOMINATION  IS 
ISSUE  IN  ENGLAND 

“Will  Have  to  Be  Bought  if  Conserva¬ 
tive  Party  It  to  Retain  Its  Soul,” 
Says  Stanley  Baldwin — 

Editors  Agree 

Nine  editors  and  former  editors  of 
Enulish  newspapers  joined  on  March  18 
to  protest  against  “the  national  danger 
of  the  al)use  of  the  power  of  the  press 
involved  in  the  recent  encroachments  of 
newspaper  proprietors  upon  the  political 
field.”  The  protest  was  in  connection 
with  the  bitterly  fought  campaign  in 
the  parliamentary  by-election  in  the  St. 
George’s  division  of  Westminster  on 
March  19. 

In  the  present  case  Captain  A.  Duff 
Cooper,  the  official  conservative  candi¬ 
date,  is  oppt)sed  by  Sir  Ernest  W. 
Petter  who,  standing  as  an  independent 
conservative,  has  received  the  lacking  of 
I»rd  BeaverbnKik  and  I>jrd  Rother- 
mere  with  their  two  groups  of  multiple 
newspapers.  They  are  seeking  to  de¬ 
pose  Stanley  Baldwin  as  leader  of  the 
party  and  have  made  that  the  main 
issue. 

Mr.  Baldwin's  retort  is  that  the  issue 
of  the  election  is  press  domination, 
which  “will  have  to  l)e  bought  if  the 
conservative  party  is  to  retain  its  soul 
and  independence.” 

The  nine  editors  supporting  this  con- 
tenti(jn  are  Gerald  Barry,  of  Weekend 
Reiiew;  G.  E.  Buckle,  former  editor  of 
London  Times;  A.  G.  Gardner,  of 
Liberal  News  Chronicle;  Kingsley  Mar¬ 
tin,  of  Ncii'  Statesman ;  V'^iscountess 
Rhondda,  of  Time  and  Tide;  J.  A. 
Spender,  former  etlitor  of  Liberal  H'est- 
minster  Gazette;  J.  C.  Squire,  literary 
editor  of  Consematis'e  Obser^’er;  H. 
Wickham  Steed,  former  editor  of  the 
Times,  and  PN'clyn  Wrench  of  the 
Spectator. 

GOVERNOR  BARS  QUESTIONS 

Roosevelt  Says  He  Has  Power  to  Cite 
for  Contempt  in  Walker  Case 

Governor  Franklin  1).  Roosevelt  of 
New  York  this  week  threw  a  surprise 
into  the  ranks  of  Albany  correspondents 
when  he  told  them  he  would  regard  as 
improper  and  out  of  order  any  questions 
designed  to  disclose  his  views  on  the 
charges  against  Mayor  James  J.  Walker 
of  New  York  City,  presented  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  by  a  citizens’  committee  with  the 
request  that  he  order  an  investigation. 

In  the  same  breath  the  Governor  told 
the  news  men  that  as  chief  magistrate  of 
the  State  he  has  the  power  of  subpoena 
and  also  the  power  to  commit  for  con¬ 
tempt.  He  impressed  upon  them  that  he 
is  acting  in  a  purely  judicial  capacity  in 
this  case. 

Albany  writers  declare  Gov.  Roose¬ 
velt’s  attitude  wholly  unprecedented  in 
State  annals.  New  York  City  news¬ 
papers  carried  special  stories  on  the 
Governor’s  stand. 

DAILY  IS  SUED  FOR  $1,750,000 

Contractor  Clnims  Oklnhomn  City 
News  Printed  Libelous  Matter 

A  suit  asking  $1,750,000  damages  for 
alleged  libel  from  the  Oklahoma  City 
News,  has  been  filed  in  Oklahoma  county 
district  court  by  Tom  Green,  contractor 
for  various  city  projects. 

In  his  suit.  Green  charged  the  News 
and  its  editor,  Carl  C.  Magee,  held  “ill 
will  and  malice  against  the  plaintiff. 
He  asked  $1,000,000  on  an  editorial  ap¬ 
pearing  Nov.  1,  1930,  on  a  gas  franchise 
controversv,  $.=^,000  for  an  editorial  on 
Nov.  25.  1930,  on  the  city  bond  issue, 
and  $250,000  for  a  paragraph  Nov.  28, 
1930,  regarding  the  Oklahoma  city  ad¬ 
ministration. 


CHANGES  CRIME  NEWS  POLICY 

Daily  to  Omit  Unimportant  Details  of 
Cases  Involving  Children 

The  Camden  (N.J.)  Courier-Post  re¬ 
cently  stated  in  an  editorial  headetl 
“Children  in  the  News”  that  it  would  no 
longer  print  unimportant  details  of  any 
cases  concerning  children.  This  decision 
was  motivated  by  the  fact  that  Benita 
Bischoff,  living  in  a  nearby  town,  had 
committed  suicide  after  newspapers  had 
printed  many  startling  facts  alxiut  her 
mother,  Vivian  Gordon,  a  witness  in 
New  York’s  vice  squad  inquiry,  who  was 
murdered. 

Benita  was  not  directly  connected  with 
the  case,  the  editorial  pointed  out.  She 
knew  nothing  of  her  mother’s  life,  ex¬ 
cept  through  rumor,  and  she  was  not  a 
witness. 

“Her  only  link  to  the  crime  and 
scandal  was  the  fact  that  she  was  her 
mother’s  daughter. 

“We  do  not  believe  it  is  the  kind  of 
news  which  Courier-Post  readers  want. 

“Henceforth,  we  do  not  propose  to 
print  such  unimportant  details  of  a  case 
where  they  concern  children.  News¬ 
papers  generally  have  been  careless  in 
permitting  such  angles  of  a  story  to 
creep  into  their  columns.  That  will  no 
longer  go  with  the  Courier-Post.” 

HOBOKEN  DAILY  SUED 

Joseph  J.  Fiske,  former  publisher  of 
the  Jezi'ish  Ketriew  of  Jersey  City,  N.J., 
filed  a  $100,000  libel  suit  this  week 
against  the  Jersey  City  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  publishers  of  the  Hoboken  Jersey 
Obsen'cr,  and  Abraham  Kohnfclder, 
Imsiness  manager.  Fiske  charged  that 
he  was  libelled  and  his  publishing  busi¬ 
ness  ruined  by  a  story  in  the  Jer.sey 
Observer,  Oct.  9,  1930,  which  stated 
that  per.sons  were  warned  against  sub¬ 
scribing  $10  each  for  a  testimonial  din¬ 
ner  to  Max  Z.  Hurwitz  of  Hoboken, 
sponsored  by  a  Jewish  weekly. 

LOUIS  H.  NOE 

I-ouis  H.  Noe,  82,  Civil  War  veteran, 
newspaper  writer,  and  explorer,  died  at 
his  home  in  Sayville,  L.I.,  March  17. 
He  had  been  local  correspondent  for 
the  New  York  H erald.  New  York  IV orld, 
Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  and  Brooklyn 
Times  for  more  than  30  years,  and  also 
wrote  for  the  Patchogue  (L.I.)  Advance 
and  various  magazines.  At  one  time  he 
accompanied  the  late  Harold  M.  Stanley, 
explorer,  to  the  Orient,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

WILL  ROGERS’  SON  ON  DAILY 

Will  Rogers,  Jr.,  19-year-old  son  of 
the  humorist,  will  soon  join  the  staff  of 
the  Fort  IVorth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram, 
having  recently  decided  he  wants  a  news¬ 
paper  career.  He  was  expected  to  leave 
Ix>s  Angeles  for  Fort  Worth  March  19. 

O’HARA  TO  BROADCAST 

Neal  O’Hara,  columnist  of  the  Boston 
Traveler  and  syndicate  writer,  will  be 
featured  on  a  weekly  program  to  l)e 
broadcast  over  station  WN.AC  Boston. 


I  Guarantee 

MERCHANDISING 

COOPERATION 

To  Advertisers 

Lawrtncevllle  Record 
Murphytboro  Independent 
West  Fnnklort  American 
Carbondale  Free  Preu 
Mt.  Vernon  Repiiter  Newi 
OuQuoin  Call  Marlon  Republican 

Cairo  Citizen  Centralla  Sentinel 

Benton  Evenipp  Hanieburp  Register 

Newt  Eldorado  Journal 

Mt  Carmel  Republican- Repister 


COSGROVE  PROMOTED 

Named  Advertising  Director,  Detroit 
Free  Press — New  Position 

C.  W'.  Co.sgrove  has  been  appointed 
adverti-sing  director  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  it  was  announced  this  week. 

_  Mr.  Cosgrove 


has  been  identi¬ 
fied  with  the 
I'ree  Press  con¬ 
tinuously  for  18 
years,  15  of 
which  he  spent 
as  manager  of 
automotive  ad¬ 
vertising.  Otis 
Morse  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  his  form¬ 
er  position  of 
local  advertising 
manager ;  Paul 

. .  Mixer  as  nation- 

C.  W.  Cosgrove  ^  ,  advertising 

manager,  and  Walter  Murdock  as  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager. 

Mr.  Cosgrove’s  position  is  newly 
created. 


ALBANY  WRITERS  DINED 

Memlx-rs  of  the  New  York  Legisla¬ 
tive  Correspondents’  Association,  headed 
hy  John  C.  Crary,  Nc"w  York  Sun,  were 
guests  of  State  Senator  John  Knight, 
Republican  leader,  at  a  dinner  in  the 
DeWitt  Clinton  hotel  at  .\lbany,  Thurs¬ 
day  night,  March  19.  Senator  Knight 
is  slated  to  because  a  federal  judge 
.soon.  The  annual  dinner  of  tlie  associa¬ 
tion  will  take  place  Thursday  night, 
March  26,  at  the  Ten  Eyck  hotel  in 
Albany. 

C.  C.  LONG  PROMOTED 

Clyde  C.  Long  has  been  appointed 
news  editor  of  the  Springfield  (O.)  Sun, 
succeeding  Fred  E.  How-ell.  who  is  now 
with  the  Columbus  Dispatch.  Long  was 
formerly  state  editor  of  the  Sun. 


JURY  PRAISES  EXPOSE 

Says  Bank  President  Ran  Rum  Rinj 
— Findings  Parallel  Daily’s  Charges 

-A.  victory  for  Binghamton  (N.Y.) 
newspapermen  who  have  been  exposing 
the  affairs  of  the  State  Bank  of  Bing¬ 
hamton  and  its  missing  president, 
Andrew  J.  Horvatt,  was  recorded  tWs 
week  in  a  reixjrt  of  the  Broome  County 
grand  jury.  The  report  followed  the  in¬ 
dictment  of  several  directors  and  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  bank. 

The  grand  jury,  after  censuring  the 
state  banking  department  for  granting  a 
charter  to  a  bank  when  one  of  the  ap¬ 
plicants  was  a  “notorious  bootlegger” 
engaged  in  the  liquor  business  on  "the 
largest  scale  ever  known  in  this  vicinity, 
gave  unstinted  praise  to  Binghamton 
newspapers  for  exposing  conditions 
despite  efforts  to  suppress  the  news. 

News  stories  linking  the  operations  of 
Horvatt  with  a  rum  ring  which  main¬ 
tained  headquarters  adjoining  the  bank 
started  the  sweeping  grand  jury  investi¬ 
gation.  The  stories  also  led  to  the  filiiw 
of  a  $200,000  libel  action  against  the 
Binghamton  Press  and  Tom  R.  Hutton, 
its  editor,  by  Thomas  J.  Mangan,  vice- 
president  of  the  bank.  Mangan  is  among 
those  indicted. 

This  week  Hutton  published  excerpts 
from  Press  editorials  since  last  Decem- 
f>er  showing  how  closely  the  newspaper’s 
charges  paralleled  the  findings  of  the 
grand  jury. 

STEPHENSON  OPERATED  ON 

I'rancis  M.  Stephenson,  chief  of  the 
Associated  Press  senate  repf)rters’  staff, 
was  operated  on  for  appendicitis  at  (jar- 
field  hospital.  Washington,  D.C.,  last 
Wednesday.  The  operation  was  per 
formed  by  Maj.  James  Coupal,  U.S..\ 
retired. 

MARKS  44th  YEAR 

The  Birmingham  (.Ala.)  AVre.r  began 
its  44th  year  March  14.  Victor  H.  Han¬ 
son  is  publisher. 


SERS  of  Autoplate 

Machines,  throughout  the  world,  naturally  come 
to  the  manufacturers  of  those  machines  with  their 
mat  troubles.  As  a  result,  and  because  we  our¬ 
selves  have  been  studying  all  phases  of  stereo¬ 
typing  for  many  years,  we  have  accumulated  a 
vast  fund  of  practical  information  concerning  the 
use  of  mats  of  all  kinds.  This  information  is 
available  to  all  newspapers. 

Our  chief  interest  in  mats  is  to  insure  to  present 
users  of  Autoplate  Machines,  and  to  prospective 
users,  the  utmost  in  speed,  economy,  and  typo¬ 
graphical  quality. 

That  is  why  we  recommend  and  distribute — 

Morley  Mats 

Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation 
501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


DUNLAP  ON  DECATUR  REVIEW  J® 

Captain  R.  H.  Dunlap  has  been  ap-  SjlJniL 
pointed  assistant  business  manager  of  the 
Decatur  (Ill.)  Review.  He  was  formerly 

on  the  Philadelphia  Record,  Rockford  yog  iNFORMATioN-WRift  secretary -mabion.  ill 

(Ill.)  Republic,  and  Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  ■  -v 

News. 


y 
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FIRST  ASSISTANTS  TO  AMERICAN  BUSINESS 


EX-ORATORY 


For  the  past  1 2  months  the  American  business  man 
has  been  treated  to  a  swell  course  of  free  lectures. 


If  this  sounds  reasonable  to  you  as  a  sales-executive, 
then  why  not  discuss  it  further  with  the  Boone  Man? 


He  has,  it  seems,  been  all  wrong  the  past  few  years, 
because  he  believed  in  prosperity  too  much.  Now 
he  doesn't  believe  in  prosperity  enough  and  he  had 
better  get  on  the  job  so  as  to  pull  the  country  out 
of  its  slump. 

So  far  the  business  man  hasn't  paid  much  attention 
to  the  solemn  preachments,  peppy  predictions, 
cheer-up  slogans  and  other  material  intended  to 
give  him  a  big  shot  in  the  arm. 

Apparently  he  has  small  faith  in  oratorical  hypo¬ 
dermics.  He  would  rather  have  a  plain,  home¬ 
made  remedy  in  the  shape  of  a  program  of  his  own. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

And  that's  what  the  whole  country  needs.  Lots 
and  lots  of  individual  programs  sprouting  up  every¬ 
where.  A  program  for  every  business  concern. 
With  a  dash  of  boldness  in  it.  Nothing  reckless. 
But  a  program  that  does  stick  its  neck  out  a  couple 
of  extra  notches. 


*  ♦  ♦ 

The  Boone  Man  speaks  your  language. 

He  enjoys  the  confidence  of  sales-executives — and 
keeps  it. 

He  represents  22,000,000  consumers. 

He  interprets  THE  WEALTHY  MARKETS— markets 
that  are  always  good  markets  no  matter  how  poor 
the  national  psychology  is. 

He  brings  merchandising  facts  to  you  that  are  basic 
to  your  business  and  not  window-dressing  for  himself. 

He  is  a  trained  man  in  modern  selling  methods. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

If  you  have  a  program,  or  are  shaping  one,  the 
Boone  Man  has  a  kit  of  practical  marketing  tools 
that  you  probably  would  like  to  borrow. 


CALL  THE 


BOONE  MAN 


RODNEY  E.  BOONE  ORGANIZATION 


INTERNATIONAL  MAGAZINE  BUILDING,  57th  STREET  AT  8th  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


CHICAGO 
Hearst  Building 


PHILADELPHIA  DETROIT  BOSTON  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Fidelity  Philadelphia  General  Motors  Bldg.  5  Winthrop  Square  Temple  Building 

Trust  Building 


New  York  Journal 
Boston  American 
Biltimore  News 


EVENING 

Chicago  American 
Omaha  Bee-News 
Washington  Times 
Detroit  Times 


Albany  TImes-Unlon 
Rochester  Journal 
Syracuse  Journal 


Boston  Advertiser 
Albany  Times-Union 


SUNDAY 

Syracuse  American 
Omaha  Bee-News 
Detroit  Times 


Baltimore  American 
Rochester  American 
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DR.  S.  W.  SMALL,  PAST  80TH  YEAR,  STILL 
ACTIVE  ON  ATLANTA  CONSTITUTION 

Associate  Editor  and  Columnist  Joined  Daily  in  1875  After 
Serving  as  Secretary  to  Former  President  Andrew 
Johnson — Covered  State  Legislature  and  Congress 


By  ANTON  ANGELO 

IN  these  modern  times  when  corpora-  ernment 
tions  are  contending:  that  men  above 
the  age  of  40  have  outlived  their  useful¬ 
ness,  it  may  be  apt  to  cite  the  career  of  a 
man  who  despite  his  fourscore  years  is 
still  as  spry  and  active  in  his  profession 
as  any  youngster  in  his  twenties. 

As.sociated  with  the  Atlanta  Constitu¬ 
tion  for  nearly  5.^  years.  Dr.  Sam  \V. 

Small,  associate  editor  and  columnist,  is 
probably  the  oldest  editor  still  active  on 
any  American  newspaper.  He  writes 
most  of  the  editorial  comment  in  the 
Constitution  in  addition  to  a  daily  column 
entitled  “Looking  and  Listening,”  in 
which  he  decants  on  the  s(Kial,  political 
and  economic  problems  of  the  day. 

Soldier,  lawyer,  preacher,  evangelist 
and  lecturer  at  diverse  times  in  his 
career.  Dr.  Small,  though  versatile  at 
many  tasks,  always  has  remained  true 
to  his  first  love — journalism. 

The  veteran  editor,  who  for  years  has 
been  the  Washington  correspondent  «)f 
the  Constitution,  has  lived  through  the 
“storm  and  stress”  period  of  American 
history  so  aptly  depicted  by  Claude  f>. 

Bowers  in  “The  Tragic  Era,”  and  has 
actually  taken  part  in  many  of  the  out¬ 
standing  events  of  the  Reconstruction 
era. 

Dr.  Small  was  private  secretary  to 
former  President  .\ndrew'  Johnson  dur¬ 
ing  the  latter's  post-presidential  political 
campaigns  and  edit^  Johnson’s  news¬ 
paper  at  Greenville.  Tenn.  Elected  to 
the  Senate  by  the  Tennessee  legislature. 

Johnson  served  only  19  days  in  that  Ixidy 
when  death  brought  to  a  close  one  of  the 
most  turbulent  careers  in  American  poli¬ 
tical  history  in  July,  1875. 

Dr.  Small  contends  that  the  historians 
have  not  been  fair  to  Andrew  Johnson 
and  that  the  successor  of  Lincoln  has 
been  greatly  misrepresented  and  maligned 
by  being  portrayed  as  though  he  had 
been  an  habitual  drunkard. 

“I  have  been  intimately  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Johnson  but  never  have  seen 


reverted  to  the  people.  Dr. 
Small  was  assigned  to  cover  the  debates 
of  the  (ieorgia  constitutional  convention. 
The  convention  was  in  session  for  4'> 
davs  and  his  verbatim  accounts  of  the 


Dr.  Sam  W.  Small 

proceedings  were  hailed  as  the  greatest 
feat  of  reporting  ever  performed  up  to 
that  time.  These  reiK)rts  were  later  pub¬ 
lished  in  book  form  under  the  title  of 
“Small’s  Debates”  and  are  now  used  as 
a  standard  reference  book  by  all  the 
state  courts. 

Dr.  Small  was  the  colleague  of  Henry 
Grady,  famous  Southern  editor,  and  Joel 
Chandler  Harris,  the  beloved  author  of 
the  “Uncle  Remus”  stories. 

His  droll  sketches  in  negro  dialect 
soon  made  him  famed  as  a  humorist. 


he  was  always  courteous  and  gentle¬ 
manly.”  Dr.  Small  explained.  “Those 
were  hard-drinking  days  and  Mr.  John¬ 
son.  like  most  other  men.  was  fond  of 
stimulants,  ffe  drank  apple  brandv  three 
times  a  day.  but  he  knew  his  limits.” 

Dr.  Small  is  a  veteran  of  two  wars — 
the  Civil  War  and  the  Spanish-.Xmerican 
War.  He  joined  the  Condedcratc  army 
at  the  age  of  14  and  served  101  days. 
His  command  surrendered  at  Macon, 
Ga..  to  General  James  H.  Wilson  on 
April  20.  1865,  eleven  days  after  I.x.*e’s 
forces  surrendered  at  Appomattox. 

Thirty-three  years  later  Dr.  Small, 
who  had  worn  the  gray  and  fought 
ag.alnst  the  Union  forces,  donned  the 
blue  uniform  of  a  reunited  country  and 
served  as  a  chaplain  with  the  rank  of 
captain  on  the  staff  of  the  same  General 
Wilson  to  whom  his  former  command 
surrendered  at  Macon. 

Prior  to  becoming  secretary  to  former 
President  Johnson,  young  Small  was  a 
reporter  on  the  Nash^'ile  Pannrr  during 
which  time  he  studied  law.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  Tennessee  bar  in  1872  but 
never  has  practiced  law. 

He  first  joined  the  Atlanta  Constitu¬ 
tion  in  1875  at  which  time  he  reported 
Johnson's  death  for  that  paper,  and  has 
served  the  paper  ever  since. 

He  was  assigned  to  cover  the  sessions 
of  the  Georgia  legislature.  Remi¬ 
niscences  of  those  days  stilt  make  the 
venerable  journalist  shudder.  Drunken 
orgies  were  the  order  of  the  day  at  these 
sessions,  according  to  Dr.  Small,  fie 
recalls  how  measures  were  passed  to  the 
accompaniment  of  fist  fights  and  the 
hurling  of  ink  bottles  and  o’hcr  missiles 
by  the  tatterdemalion  crew  of  “law¬ 
makers.”  The  capital  was  a  scene  of 
nightly  revels  marked  by  drinking  and 
figbtine' 

Tn  1877,  when  control  of  the  state  gov- 


29X9061 

was  the  average  net  paid 
daily  circulation  of  The 
Baltimore  Sun  (morning 
and  evening  issues)  for 
the  month  of 

FEBRUARY,  1931 

The  average  net  paid  circula¬ 
tion  of  THE  SUNDAY 
SUN  per  Sunday  for  the 
month  of  February,  1931,  was 
194,818. 

Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolvee  Around 

THE  SIJX 

Mnminr  F.venine  SnnH«» 


LONE  REPORTER  DOES  WHAT 
FIFTY  POLICE  DID 

WHEN  the  state  wanted  to  ask  Jack 
“Legs”  Diamond,  notorious  New 
York  racketeer,  if  he  was  conceal¬ 
ing  suspects  in  the  Vivian  Cordon 
murder  case  at  his  guarded  home 
in  the  Catskill  mountains,  50  heavily 
armed  state  troopers  made  the  call. 

But  when  Walter  P.  Plummer, 
editor  of  the  Albany  (N.Y.)  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  wanted  to  know  what 
Diamond  thought  about  the  troop¬ 
ers’  visit,  Jerome  L.  Smith,  staff 
legislative  reporter,  merely  called 
“Cairo  100”  and  arranged  an  inter¬ 
view  with  “Legs”  by  telephone. 
Then  Smith  laid  aside  a  few  bills 
on  water  power,  prohibition  an<l 
New  York  City  investigations  an<l 
went  down  to  Diamond's  retreat. 
He  talked  with  him  for  more 
than  an  hour,  with  the  eyes  of 
Diamond's  bodyguard  constantly 
focussed  on  him. 

Diamond  berated  the  police  for 
being  so  suspicious  and  unfriendly, 
ever  since  he  was  mysteriously 
shot  a  year  ago  in  New  York. 
And  he  declared  bis  dislike  for 
the  tabloid  newspapers  because 
“they  try  to  make  me  out  such  a  bad 
character.” 


met  with  a  serious  accident  while  cover¬ 
ing  the  Republican  National  Convention 
in  Kansas  City  in  1928. 

Slipping  from  the  running  board  of 
an  automobile.  Dr.  Small  fell,  fractur¬ 
ing  his  leg  and  pelvis  bone.  He  was 
taken  to  the  Veterans  Hospital  where  he 
was  confined  for  seven  weeks.  Govern¬ 
ment  physicians  predicted  that  he  would 
never  walk  again  without  the  aid  of 
crutches.  Yet  despite  his  advanced  age 
he  fooled  the  doctors  and  today  walk 
as  spry  as  ever. 

“I  could  retire  if  I  cared  to,”  he  told 
the  interviewer.  “Rut  I  wouldn't  ^ 
happy.  I  find  my  greatest  happiness  in 
hard  work.” 

AIDED  COUNTY  ATTORNEY 


In  1879  he  was  appointed  secretary  to 
the  .American  Commission  at  the  Paris 
Exposition  by  President  Hayes. 

The  veteran  newspaperman  is  also 
widely  know'ii  as  a  temperance  lecturer 
and  prohibition  orator. 

The  progress  of  prohibition,  however, 
has  mellowed  his  viewpoint.  He  now 
believes  that  the  only  proper  way  to  deal 
with  the  liquor  problem  is  to  let  it  revert 
hack  tf)  the  states  without  governmental 
interference. 

The  remarkable  vigor  and  vitality  of 
the  octogenarian  editor  is  a  cause  of 
amazement  to  his  younger  colleagues. 
Especially  so,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he 


Leads  Furnished  by  Buffalo  Daily 
Result  in  Indictments 

Leads  furnished  by  the  Buffalo  Cou¬ 
rier-Express  in  an  investigation  of 
county  highway  construction  resulted 
last  week  in  the  handing  down  of  an 
indictment  charging  a  contracting  firm 
with  grand  larceny  and  two  secret  indict¬ 
ments  against  individuals. 

The  investigation  was  started  by  the 
daily  a  year  ago  and  the  information 
gathered  was  turned  over  to  District  At¬ 
torney  Guy  B.  Moore,  who  immediately 
began  a  vigorous  but  quiet  investigation 
of  his  own. 

The  town  of  Tonawanda  has  sued  the 
indicted  contracting  firm.  Stapell,  Mumm 
&  B'eals,  to  recover  $1.1.500,  the  cost  of 
relaying  allegedly  faulty  curbing. 

The  grand  jury,  in  reporting  the  in¬ 
dictments.  indicated  that  more  charges 
would  follow. 


DENVER  CLUB  ELECTS 

Curley  Grieve,  sports  editor  of  the 
Denver  Roeky  Mountain  Neivs,  was  re¬ 
cently  elected  president  of  the  Denver 
Press  Club.  James  B.  Hale,  Denvo 
Post,  was  named  vice-president.  Other 
officers  are  E.  P.  Lyons,  house  manager 
and  secretary,  and  Giarles  MacAllister 
W'illcox,  treasurer. 


Among  his  best  known  wfrrks  in  the 
with  .Mr.  Johnson  hut  never;  have  seeii  vernacular  is  “Old  Si's  Sayings.” 

a  fwok  in  which  a  colored  “philosopher” 
airs  his  quaint  opinions. 

During  the  time  of  the  Hayes-Tildcn 
presidential  contest  when  the  election 
was  decided  by  Congress,  Dr.  Small  was 
the  Constitution's  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent.  He  also  played  a  leading  part, 
in  later  days,  in  the  campaigns  to  elevate 
the  territories  of  Oklahoma  and  .Arizona 
to  statehood.  His  interest  in  Oklahoma 
led  him  to  Irecome  the  founder  of  the 
Daily  Oklahoman  at  Oklahoma  Citv. 
Incidentally,  he  also  was  founder  of  the 
Norfolk  (V’a.)  Pilot. 

A  cultured  and  gifted  man  of  the 
world.  Dr.  Small,  who  holds  many  de¬ 
grees,  including  that  of  a  doctor  of  di¬ 
vinity.  has  had  the  benefit  of  wide  travel 
both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 
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"'ECONOMY'  WAS  TOO 
EXPENSIVE" 

In  Editor  &  Publisher  for  March  14th,  1931,  The  Interna¬ 
tional  Printing  Ink  Corporation  in  its  advertisement  told  of 
a  publisher  "who  changed  his  mind  ,  .  .  and  brought  home 
the  bacon." 

They  brought  home  the  story  which  we  ourselves  have  been 
bringing  home  to  many  publishers:  that  there  is  a  brand 
of  "economy"  which  is  expensive. 

By  going  back  to  better  ink,  better  newsprint,  better  metal 
and  better  mats  publishers  are  able  to  produce  better 
papers — clearly  and  cleanly  printed  papers — which  are 
easily  read  and  make  for  happy  and  contented  readers  and 
advertisers. 

Certified  Dry  Mats  have  always  been  made  and  sold  on 
the  basis  of  printing  quality — with  one  price  to  all  without 
discrimination  or  favor.  Certifieds  have  not  and  will  not 
be  cheapened  in  quality  to  be  sold  at  a  price. 

If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the  appearance  of  your  paper, 
and  if  your  readers  and  advertisers  are  complaining,  we 
respectfully  suggest  that  you  try  a  case  of  Certified  Dry 
Mats  in  your  stereotype  foundry.  And  back  to  better  Ink, 
better  newsprint  and  better  metal,  too.  That's  true 
economy. 

Forget  price!  Use  quality  at  the  right  price!  It  pays! 

CERTIFIED  DRY  A^AT  CORPORATION 

340  Madison  Avenue  New  York,  N.Y 

For  dependable  stereofypinq  use  Cerfified  Dry  Mats 

MADE  IN  U.S'..\. 
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The  Call-Bulletin,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

At  the  same  time  it  changed  its  type  dress 
to  Ionic  No.  5,  the  Call-Bulletin  equipped 
all  its  news,  market  and  want  ad  machines 
with  extra  thin  spacebands.  It  reports: 
A  better-looking  page. 

A  noticeable  reduction  in  hand¬ 
spaced  lines. 

An  increase  in  production. 

Narrow  Column  Effects  Large  Savings 

A  notable  example  of  the  economies  ef¬ 
fected  by  changing  to  the  12-em  column 
was  the  recent  experience  of  a  large  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  paper  in  New  York.  The 
reduction  from  1214  to  12  ems  in  this  in¬ 
stance  effected  a  saving  of  $200,000 
annually. 


LINOTYPE 


IINOIVPE  METSOBLACK,  METBOLITE  AND  IONIC  NO.  5 


12-em  Column — Set  with 
EXTRA-THIN  spacebands 

I  Aside  from  type  face  It  may  startle 
you  to  know  that  mathematics  Is  the  basis 
for  easy  reading.  Mathematics,  that  Is, 
in  the  sense  of  measurement,  the  width 
of  the  line  In  relation  to  Its  size,  the 
amount  of  space  between  words — and 
here  close  spacing  Is  decidedly  preferable 
to  wide  spacing  since  It  knits  words  more 
closely  together  In  order  that  the  eye 
may  take  In  phrases  and  sentences  at  a 
glance. 

When  words  are  Isolated  the  amount 
of  white  space  between  them  acts  as  a 
deterrent  to  rapidity  and  ease  of  read¬ 
ing.  When  they  are  closely  spaced,  with 
Just  enough  white  between  them  to 
separate  each  satisfactorily — and  not 
segregate  them — the  eye  takes  in  groups 
of  words  and  comprehends  the  meaning 
of  the  copy  at  a  glance. 

Spacing  to  a  major  degree  Is  a  me¬ 
chanical  operation.  The  width  of  the 
spaceband  determines  It  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent,  particularly  In  newspaper  compo¬ 
sition.  It  naturally  and  Inevitably  fol¬ 
lows  that  If  the  width  of  spaceband  can 
be  reduced  the  amount  of  space  between 
words  on  the  average  will  be  reduced. 
Wide  spaced  lines  of  necessity  will  be  an 
exception,  but  there  are  always  few  In 
relation  to  the  number  of  normally 
spaced  lines. 

By  the  use  of  the  Linotype  Extra-Thin 
Spaceband  the  amount  of  space  between 
words  Is  automatically  reduced  from 
one-fifth  to  one-seventh  on  a  normally 
spaced  line.  The  extra-thin  band  has  a 
range  In  thickness  from  2  points  to 
points.  The  regular  spaceband  has  a 
range  from  2%  points  to  7^  points. 


12V2-em  Column  set  with 
REGULAR  spacebands 

Aside  from  type  face  It  may  startle 
you  to  know  that  mathematics  Is  the  basis 
for  easy  reading.  Mathematics,  that  Is, 
In  the  sense  of  measurement,  the  width 
of  the  line  In  relation  to  Its  size,  the 
amount  of  space  between  words-^nd 
here  close  spacing  Is  decidedly  preferable 
to  wide  spacing  since  It  knits  words  more 
closely  together  In  order  that  the  eye 
may  take  In  phrases  and  sentences  at  a 
glance. 

When  words  are  Isolated  the  amount 
of  white  space  between  them  acts  as  a 
deterrent  to  rapidity  and  ease  of  read¬ 
ing.  When  they  are  closely  spaced,  with 
Just  enough  white  between  them  to 
separate  each  satisfactorily — and  not 
segregate  them — the  eye  takes  In  groups 
of  words  and  comprehends  the  meaning 
of  the  copy  at  a  glance. 

Spacing  to  a  major  degree  Is  a  me¬ 
chanical  operation.  The  width  of  the 
I  spaceband  determines  It  to  a  large  ex- 
1  tent,  particularly  In  newspaper  composl- 
I  tlon.  It  naturally  and  Inevitably  follows 
I  that  If  the  width  of  spaceband  can  be  re- 
;  duced  the  amount  of  space  between  words 
on  the  average  will  be  reduced.  Wide 
spaced  lines  of  necessity  will  be  an  ex¬ 
ception,  but  there  are  always  few  In  re¬ 
lation  to  the  number  of  normally  spaced 
lines. 

By  the  use  of  the  Linotype  Extra-Thin 
Spaceband  the  amount  of  space  between 
words  Is  automatically  reduced  from  one- 
fifth  to  one-seventh  on  a  normally  spaced 
line.  The  extra-thin  band  has  a  range  In 
thickness  from  2  points  to  6%  points.  The 
I  regular  spaceband  has  a  range  from  2% 

'  points  to  7  Vi  points. 


REDUCE 

IZ’/xEMStolZEMS 

by  saving  the  wasted  space  between  words 


The  trend  to  the  1 2-em  column  grows.  And 
the  Linotype  Extra-Thin  Spaceband  makes  it 
possible,  in  almost  every  instance,  to  set  the 
same  number  of  characters  in  the  1 2-em  column 
that  the  regular  spaceband  allows  in  the  wider 
column. 

It  is  a  simple  matter  of  mathematics.  The 
spacing  range  of  the  Extra-Thin  Spaceband  is 
from  2to63^  points — a  gain  of  %  point  in  each 
space  whenever  used  in  comparison  with  the 
regular  spaceband,  which  has  a  spacing  range 
from  2^/4  to  IV4  points. 

Three-quarters  point  per  space  may  not  seem 
much  but  it  multiplies  amazingly  fast.  It  means 
a  saving  of  3  to  4  points  in  each  line — suffi¬ 
cient  in  many  instances  to  bring  in  the  hyphen 
and  divide  the  word,  with  a  consequent  saving 


of  a  line  on  many  full  paragraphs. The  number 
of  lines  per  column  and  page  that  are  saved  in 
this  manner  are  enough  in  themselves  to  make 
an  appreciable  difference  in  linage. 

Extra-Thin  Spacebands  are  the  key  to  good 
composition.  Their  use  insures  close  word  spac¬ 
ing,  which  brings  rapidity  and  ease  of  reading 
— an  important  consideration  in  these  days  of 
“skimming”  newspapers. 

Though  the  Linotype  Extra -Thin  Spaceband 
is  unusually  thin,  it  will  bend  repeatedly  with¬ 
out  distortion  for  it  is  made  of  specially  selected 
spring  steel.  The  supporting  center  rib  affords 
greater  strength  (an  exclusive  Linotype  fea¬ 
ture)  and  will  not  break  under  any  normal  strain, 
nor  wi  II  the  spaceband  buckle  or  “set”  under  the 
hardest  kind  of  service. 


MERCENTHALER  LINOTYPE 

COMPANY  ,  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 


SAN  FRANCISCO  :  •  CHICAGO 

LIMITED,  TORONTO,  CANADA  • 


NEW  ORLEANS  •  •  CANADIAN  LINOTYPE. 

Representatives  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 


c 
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PULUNG  POWER  DEPENDS  ON  COPY, 
THOMSON  REMINDS  ADVERTISERS 

Firms  Which  Complain  of  Results  Generally  Make  Poor  Use  of 
Newspaper  Space,  Bureau  of  Advertising  Director 
Says  in  Chicago  Speech 

64  A  DVERTISERS  who  complain  advertising,”  pointed  out  that  “no  matter 
about  the  pulling  power  of  news-  where  you  may  advertise  outside  of  the 
papers  are  usually  advertisers  who  have  newspapers,  you  are  advertising  to  peo- 


yet  to  learn  how  to  use  the  newspapers,” 
William  A.  Thomson,  director  of  the 


pie  who  have  already  read  the  news¬ 
papers  today  and  will  read  them  again 


Bureau  of  Advertising,  American  News-  tomorrow.”  He  added: 
paper  Publishers  Association,  told  the  “The  1,942  daily  English-language 
Advertising  Council  of  the  Chicago  As-  newspapers  are  published  in  only  one 
sociation  of  Commerce  March  19.  third  of  the  counties  of  the  United  States. 


CHICAGO  PHOTOGRAPHER 
FINED  FOR  CONTEMPT 
UERBERT  S.  REICK,  a  com- 
mercial  photographer  with  a 
studio  at  664  North  Michigan 
avenue,  Chicago,  was  found  guilty 
of  contempt  of  court  for  having 
violated  an  injunction  restraining 
him  and  his  employes  from  using 
the  name  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  in  soliciting  business.  Reick 
was  fined  $100  and  costs. 

The  injunction  was  issued  in 
March,  1927. 


third  of  the  counties  of  the  United  States,  operations,  coupled  with  the  further  ad- 


versal  salesman  called  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  gets  so  many  quick  and  impressive 
results?  Uo  not  the  factors  which  I 
have  touched  briefly,  explain  why  na¬ 
tional  advertisers,  even  in  the  lean  year 
of  1930,  invested  upwards  of  $230,000- 
000  in  newspaper  space  and  local  adver¬ 
tisers  appropriated  more  than  half  a  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  to  interest  their  customers? 

“National  advertisers  still  find  that  r^ 
tailers  are  interested  in  a  product  when 
it  is  to  be  advertised  in  the  newspapers 
of  their  home  cities.  Particularly  are 
they  interested  when  the  advertiser  can 
show  in  his  copv  their  names  and  their 
addresses.  Retailers  are  anxious  to 
sales  without  lost  motion  and  if  any  ad¬ 
vertising  will  help  convert  interest  in  a 
product  into  an  actual  demand  for  it, 


“We  all  realize,”  he  said,  "that  the  Yet  these  counties  show  72.6  per  cent  of  vantages  of  knowing  rather  definitely  newspapers  may  be  counted  upon  to 
distractions  of  modern  life,  which  include  the  total  population,  83.3  per  cent  of  the  hjg  advertising  is  costing  him  in 


a  closer  application  to  many  kinds  of  automobiles  in  use,  88.2  per  cent  of  the  any  territory'  and  just  what  he  is  getting 
diversion  as  well  as  a  more  strenuous  pur-  homes  with  electricity,  89.2  per  cent  of  by  way  of  returns,  section  by  section, 
suit  of  business,  have  cut  in  on  the  the  homes  with  telei^ones  and  91.6  per  “\Vhatever  merit  there  may  be  to  re¬ 


suit  of  business,  have  cut  in  on  the  the  homes  with  telei^ones  and  91.6  per  “\Vhatever  merit  there  may  be  to  re- 
leisurely  hours  devoted  to  reading.  We  cent  of  the  income  taxpayers.  cent  discussions  of  newspaper  advertising 

realize  too  that  some  readers  mav  turn  “5q  newspaper  circulation,  being  con-  rates,  let  me  remind  you  that  the  com- 
the  pages  of  newspapers  more  quickly,  centrated  where  there  are  people,  is  also  bined  minimum  national  line  rate  of  all 
But  we  have  seen  nothing  to  indicate  concentrated  where  there  is  buying  power,  the  1,942  daily  hinglish-language  news- 


any  territory  and  just  what  he  is  getting  The  definite  precise  of  a  newspaptr 
by  way  of  returns,  section  by  section.  campaign  is  still  the  best  inducement  to 

“\Vhatever  merit  there  may  be  to  re-  ^  "'nd  you  sfo  seeking  dis- 

cent  discussions  of  newspaper  advertising  tribution.  _ 


But  we  have  seen  nothing  to  indicate  concentrated  where  there  is  buying  power, 
that  they  have  lost  interest  in  the  news  jhis  has  meant  much  to  national  and  sec- 
of  the  day  or  that  the  newspaper  reading  tional  advertisers  who  are  concerned  with 


habit  is  any  less  general  or  less  frequently- 
practiced. 


the  problem  of  selecting  profitable  mar¬ 
kets  and  are  anxious  to  avoid  w-asted 


_  “Of  course  abnormal  business  condi-  efforts  in  non-productive  territories.  The  offers  a  definite  quantity  of  circula 

tions  have  brought  with  them  an  auto-  newspaper  advertiser  finds  that  news-  1  would  like  to  answer  that  question 

matic  slowing  down  of  advertising  re-  paper  circulation  offers  complete  cover-  self  in  four  words:  ‘Try  and  do  it.’ 


bined  minimum  national  line  rate  of  all  BARNHART  TO  TEACH 

the  1,942  daily  hmglish-language  news-  Thomas  F.  Barnhart,  former  assistant 
papers  in  the  United  States  is  only  $123  manager  of  the  Washington  Press  Asso- 
per  line  for  nearly  40,000,000  total  circu-  ciation,  and  for  nine  years  associated 
latfon.  Can  this  low  cost  lie  matched  in  with  Washington  newspapers,  has  been 
any  other  medium  of  advertising  which  appointed  assistant  professor  in  the  Uni¬ 
offers  a  definite  quantity  of  circulation?  versity-  of  Minnesota  school  of  journal- 
1  would  like  to  answer  that  question  my-  ism.  The  appointment  is  effective  March 


suits  and  a  consequent  shrinkage  in  the  age  in  any  territories  he  selects  for  his 

general  volume.  Advertising  of  many  -j - — - 

lines  is  responsive  even  in  dull  times. 

while  in  others  it  is  up  against  a  tough  H  VH  H 

economic  situation.  But.  considering  the  Ba  B 

broad  proposition  of  the  productivity  of 

newspaper  advertising  in  any  line  which  ^ 

faces  reasonably  normal  conditions,  there  ! 

is  so  much  concrete  evidence  that  news-  '  k  ^ 

paper  advertising,  when  properly  used,  1 A  ^ 

can  and  docs  prepuce  as  good  results  as  I  ^  ^ 

ever,  that  there  seems  little  reason  to  I  ■  ■  \Y  I  ^ 

take  .seriously  the  occasional  assertion  I  1  f/ 

that  the  medium  has  lost  in  pulling  | 

said,  ‘when  properly  used’  because 
I  am  conscious  of  the  fact  that  many 

advertisers  are  not  using  newspaper  space  j 

properly.  I^ook  at  any  average  day’s  ex-  ^  ^ 

hibit  of  local  advertising  in  the  news- 

papers  and  mark  the  good,  the  had.  the  ^  B 

indifferent.  Remember  that  every  adver-  L  B  B 

tiser  started  with  the  same  clean,  white  JB  1 

“Note  in  some  the  tumult  and  the  m 

shouting  in  type  and  illustration.  Note  j  *  ^ 

in  others  the  extravagance  of  statement.  *  ^ 

Note  the  drearv  monotony  of  some  of  the  H  T" 

copv.  Wouldn’t  vou  like  to  prod  it  into  m 

HinU  iVnw  Tnk 

“Are  these  advertisers  complaining  ^  M-mM-WI 

about  a  falling-off  in  newspaper  results? 

Let  them  look  at  some  of  the  advertising  | 

of  the  stores  that  are  doing  good  business  I  MexicO  CitV ....  3  fo 

even  today  in  subnormal  times :  stores  j  .  .  .  . 

that  arc  using  their  copy  to  tell  the  con-  levcl  with  3  Ve3r  *rO 

sumer  something  before  they  try  to  sell  ' 

her  something,  stores  that  are  offering  aij(J  Orient  .  .  .  . 

information  to  the  public  concerning  the 

seiA’ice  and  the  reniitation  that  stand  be-  and  Hanffinff  Garde 

hind  the  goods  offered,  stores  that  prefer  ®  ® 

a  sparkle  to  a  shout,  stores  that  talk  like  Valley  of  the  Nile 

a  convincing  and  courteous  salesman.  ^ 

Mr.  Thomson,  referring  briefly  to  the  caStleS  of  the  ] 

“some  familiar  advantages  of  newspaper 


“Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  this  uni-  tising  courses. 


He  will  teach  business  and  adver- 


PRESS  €0NGRES$/MRID 

selects 

CITY 

August  10 ‘M*  1951 
^NztvspaperMmf 

Mexico  City. ...  a  foreign  land,  only  a  step  away. . .  .7500  feet  above  sea 
level  with  a  year  ’round  springtime  climate.  Like  a  visit  to  Italy,  Spain 
and  the  Orient ....  floating  gardens — rivaling  the  canals  of  Venice 
and  Hanging  Gardens  of  Babylon.  Pyramids  larger  than  those  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Nile  ....  Palaces  with  an  historic  romance  surpassing 
the  castles  of  the  Rhine.  Cathedrals  more  magnificent  than  those 
in  Rome  ....  Adventure  ....  Romance  ....  and  best  of  all  ...  . 


27%  mor4» 


circulation  at  the  same  rate 

The  Ims  An^eleN 
Reeord 

only  newspaper  gaining  circula¬ 
tion  in  its  field  during  these 
sharply  discriminating  months. 
Now  more  than  60.000  net  daily 
average  paid. 

A  SCRIPPS  CANFIELD 

NEWSPAPER 

GILMAN.  NICOLL  &  RUTHMAN 
Kational  Representatiies 


The  Official  Rou 


Further  information  concerning  the  convention, spe¬ 
cial  train  service,  reduced  railroad  fares,  etc.,  from 


E.H.McREYNOLDS 

Transportation  Chairman 
Press  Congress  of  the  World 
2108  Missouri  Pacific  Building 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FRANK  L.  MARTIN 

Convention  Chairman 
Press  Congress  of  the  World 
University  of  Missouri 
Columbia,  Mo. 


MEXICO 


^ISSOU^ 
ll  PACIFIC  4 
^LIMES^ 


\  SERVICE  institution' 
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PERFECT  PERF0R^^^{;E  OX 

they  are  rraxd 


ASBURY  PARK  PRESS 

ASBURY  PARK,  N.  J.  . 


August  24,  1930 


Our  new  Duplex  Super-Duty  Octuple  Press 
went  oil  tlie  Sunday  edition  twenty-four  iioiirs  after 
the  jiower  conneetions  were  made  and  rail  the 
entire  edition  witlioiit  a  web  break  or  any  nieehani- 
eal  or  eleetrieal  (iiffieulty  wliatever. 

Tlie  new  paper  tension  device  is  woiiderfully 
simple,  sensitiie  and  efficient  and  I  congratulate 
tlie  Duplex  Company. 

Very  truly  yours. 

/.  Ly/e  Kinmonth, 

Publisher. 


Times 


Bldg..  NEW  YORK 


YCt/J 

77 


UNIT/ 


^jlSFACTl^ 


micron  beacon  journal 

AKRON  ^ron.ohio 


November 


^  Printing  rr 

Creek,  Mich 


years  since  uic  “—  press. 
)«ty  Six  Low 

unusual  *  *  niaking 

It  an  ex|H  * 

escnt  .  ^.four  pages 

running  sixty  lou  i  . , 

,ve^•r«mtlurty-t^vo.  ^ 

it  Press  lias  been  cxiH 

r  i..a.  tilv  veeoin 


1,  is  now  some  uuec 

ir  Ten-Unit  Heavy-L 

sixteen  years  previo 
striieted  Units,  ibe 
e  sueb  tliat  it  "'as  n< 

l\s  perfect  results  Irm" 

1  seventy-two  as  "  ^ 

rfonuanee  of  ; 

,t  since  its  installatio. 
end  “T'f'o  Duplex. 

Very  t 

the  be  acon 


ers 

Our 


C.,  EATTLt  CCECr,  MlCH 


CHICAGO 


DeYoung  Bldg.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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WORTH  $2,016,000 

Thousands  of  American  editors  and  publish¬ 
ers  should  have  attended  a  gay  party  that  was 
held  on  the  roof  of  the  Hotel  Sevilla  Biltmore 
in  Havana,  Cuba,  on  Friday,  March  6.  Aside  from 
the  pleasure  of  a  few  hours  under  the  tropic  sun, 
basking  amid  the  palms,  perhaps  sipping  cool  drinks 
from  clinking  glasses,  the  event  would  have  been 
instructive. 

The  center  of  interest,  on  the  roof,  was  a  huge 
exhibit  of  clippings  from  various  and  sundry  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers,  each  one  an  unpaid  advertisement  for 
Havana  as  a  delectable  Winter  resort.  Posed  in  the 
center  of  the  massive  sheaf  of  clippings  was  the  hero 
of  the  occasion,  an  .American.  He  is  Carl  Byoir, 
once  the  associate  director  of  the  Committee  on  Pub¬ 
lic  Information  which  administered  publicity  affairs 
for  our  government  during  the  World  W'ar.  Mr. 
Byoir  is  now  the  controlling  factor  of  Havana  Post 
and  press  agent  extraordinary  for  the  Havana  tourist 
business.  (Some  months  ago  Edttor  &  Publisher 
mentioned  Byoir  as  a  Cuban  press  agent  and  he 
vehemently  denied  the  charge,  but  now  the  admission 
is  made  in  Havana  Post.) 

On  Friday,  March  6,  on  the  Sevilla  Biltmore  roof, 
Mr.  Byoir  entertained  a  large  group  of  local  busi¬ 
nessmen  by  demonstrating  his  remarkable  ability  to 
induce  the  press  of  “the  states’’  to  publish  all  manner 
of  stuff  handed  out  by  Byoir  and  associates  to  draw 
trade  to  Havana.  This  is  what  the  gentleman  told 
his  guests,  if  Havana  Post’s  account  of  the  reception 
can  be  believed : 

“There.”  pointing  to  the  heap  of  clippings,  “is  more 
than  $2,000,000  worth  of  publicity  obtained  for  Cuba 
during  the  past  12  months.  We  have  undertaken  this 
work  because  we  believe  it  is  good  business  to  in¬ 
crease  the  revenues  of  Cuba,  and  therefore  find  an 
increase  in  our  own  profits,  in  every  way  possible.” 
Mr.  Byoir  described  the  “news  bureau,”  headed  by 
himself,  which  drenched  the  news  desks  of  the  coun¬ 
try  with  “news”  about  Cuba’s  delights,  told  how 
more  than  60  world  famous  writers,  editors,  artists 
and  publishers,  “influencing  millifMis  of  persons  each 
day,”  were  brought  to  Cuba,  and  finally  asserted  that 
“more  than  .100,000  agate  lines  of  (Tiiban  publicity 
was  used  in  the  press,  from  Maine  to  California.” 
Mr.  Bwir  figured  this  out  to  lie  worth  just  $2, §16,000 
at  advertising  rates. 

The  hero  of  the  Sevilla  Biltmore  exhibit  still  denies 
that  he  is  press  agent  for  President  Machado,  though 
he  is  said  to  be  at  the  Palace  nearly  every  day.  ifr. 
Byoir  disclaims  all  knowledge  of  the  merciless  Cuban 
censorship,  through  which  Havana  newsiiapers  were 
gagged  for  many  weeks.  Revolution  still  rumbles 
among  the  uncouth  natives,  but  the  tourists  are  gay. 

"And  now,  to  rephrase  the  old  story,  the 
President  has  two  seerefaries  and  a  f/enilentan 
from  the  Transcript.” — Nerv  York  Sun. 

BUY  HOSTILE  PRESS 

WHAT  the  monarchists  of  Spain  cannot  do 
with  honest  public  measures  to  satisfy  a  dis¬ 
contented  and  wretchedly  exploited  people, 
they  now  propose  to  accomplish  by  force  of  money 
influence.  A  syndicate  friendly  to  the  King  has  just 
succeeded  in  purchasing,  for  unknown  sums,  two  of 
the  leading  republican  newspapers,  El  Sol  and  La  Vos, 
each  |)Ossessed  of  around  KKl.OOO  circulation,  large 
in  Madrid.  Heraldo  de  Madrid,  another  influential 
republican  newspaper,  is  also  said  to  be  facing  the 
same  fate.  The  policy  of  the  newspapers  will  be 
rapidly  changed  to  mild  monarchist. 

Brooklyn  Eagle,  commenting  on  this  situation,  re¬ 
minds  us  that  the  tactics  of  the  Spanish  government 
are  identical  with  those  which  “Boss”  Tweed  at¬ 
tempted  in  his  day  in  New  York.  He  offered  George 
Jones,  editor  and  publisher  of  New  York  Times, 
Tweed’s  most  dangerous  foe,  $5,000,000  for  his  prop¬ 
erty.  Jones  refused,  merely  remarking,  “I  do  not 
think  the  Devil  w'ill  ever  bid  higher  than  that  for 
me.”  Tweed  had  formed  a  syndicate  to  buy  the  news¬ 
paper,  backed  by  Jay  Gould,  Cyrus  W.  Field,  Moses 
Taylor  and  Peter  Cooper.  A  few  months  after  the 
offer  was  made  Tweed  was  in  Sing  Sing.  King  Al¬ 
fonso’s  tottering  throne  may  be  saved  for  a  time  by 
purchase  of  the  opposition  press,  but  this  is  no  cure 
for  evils  that  steadily  eat  away  the  foundations  of 
the  monarchv. 


And  when  thou  sendest  him  out  free  from 
thee,  thou  shall  not  let  him  go  away  empty. — 
Deuteronomy,  XV ;  13. 


NEW  “PERSONAL  JOURNALISM” 

WITH  leaps  and  bounds  “personal  journalism” 
is  returning  to  the  American  press,  notably  in 
the  metropolitan  newspapers.  It  takes  the 
form,  not  of  a  journalistic  superman  thundering 
anonymous  opinions  in  an  editorial  column,  but  in 
groups  of  columnists  writing  for  a  newspaper  with 
as  much  freedom  as  a  Dana,  Greeley  or  Watterson 
ever  dared  indulge.  .Since  the  demise  of  Pulitzer’s 
World  columns  have  been  thicker  in  New  York  than 
crows  on  a  rail  fence.  Bidding  for  the  services  of 
these  expert  writers  had  been  lively  for  several  years, 
but  in  recent  weeks  there  has  been  a  bull  market,  the 
like  of  which  journalism  has  never  before  witnessed. 
\\  hen  a  column  writer  has  established  a  reputation 
as  an  authority  and  a  public  following  he  is  bought 
up  at  prices  which,  in  instances,  would  dumbfound 
the  average  newspaper  reader. 

One  day  this  week  we  surveyed  the  columns  now 
running  in  the  daily,  except  Sunday,  press  of  the 
metropolis,  much  of  which  is  syndicated  throughout 
the  country.  We  found  regular  signed  daily  (or 
every -other-day)  columns,  expressing  author  opinions, 
philosophies,  wisecracks  or  critical  comments  in  an 
amazing  range  of  subjects,  such  as :  politics,  finance, 
books,  movies,  radio,  theatres,  music,  art,  society, 
business,  real  estate,  education,  medicine,  law.  fash¬ 
ions,  home-making,  cookery,  child-rearing,  weather, 
humor,  science,  travel,  advertising,  clubs  and  a  wide 
range  of  .sporting  activities.  Every  columnist  was. 
indeed,  an  editorial  writer,  having  his  “say,”  but  the 
offerings  of  the  columnists  played  through  some 
newspapers  from  page  one  to  back  page.  The  policy 
of  holding  columnists  to  the  editorial  page,  with  some 
conspicuous  exceptions,  seems  to  be  a  fast-fading 
theory.  “Name  stuff”  now  decorates  as  many  pages  as 
possible. 

One  New  York  morning  newspaper  which  we 
examined  contained  on  one  day  of  this  week  no  less 
than  22  established  daily  columns.  An  evening  news¬ 
paper,  of  the  same  date,  carried  31  signed  columns. 
This  stuff,  of  course,  was  exclusive  of  dozens  of 
signed  news  articles  which  would  not  rate  as  “col¬ 
umns.”  With  only  a  few  exceptions,  the  true  names 
of  the  writers  were  signed,  the  pen-name  which  edi¬ 
tors  of  a  previous  generation  thought  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  the  paper,  having  generally  vanished. 
Many  of  the  columnists  were  persons  who  had  dis¬ 
tinguished  themselves  as  specialty  writers  in  media 
other  than  the  newspaper.  Also  it  was  interesting  to 
note  how  many  of  these  experts  were  “doing”  col¬ 
umns  as  a  side-line  to  other  activities,  none  of  which, 
however,  would  pay  as  high  a  scale  as  newspaper 
writing.  Evidently  the  daily  vehicle  is  highly  prized, 
even  by  writers  who  have  an  established  reputation 
in  the  amusement  and  literary  fields. 

Column  writing  now  heavily  competes  with  anony¬ 
mous  columns,  such  as  the  editorial  and  the  straight 
news  report.  It  is  bringing  to  the  press,  we  think, 
a  vitality  that  was  lacking  in  the  “anonymous  era.” 
No  fair  criticism  can  be  laid  against  honest,  decent, 
expertly-written  columns.  There  are  a  couple  of  in¬ 
stances  of  low-caste  column  writing,  mainly  faked, 
suggestive  of  the  scandal-sheet.  Some  columns  seem 
tiresome  because  of  length,  or  repetition.  None  but  a 
brainy,  tireless,  seasoned  writer  can  keep  up  the 
grueling  pace  of  an  article  per  day  which  clicks  and 
continues  to  hold  the  attention  of  a  good  share  of 
readers.  This  specialized  effort  is  now  the  best-paid 
feature  of  modern  editorial  work.  It  richly  deserves 
its  compensation. 


Conserve  the  elemental  decencies  in  print  as  a 
first  obligation  to  social  order. 


ROPING  TEXAS  PRESS 

Reporters  of  Texas,  perhaps  elsewhere, 
should  be  put  on  notice  that  the  traditional 
privilege  of  inviolability  of  confidential  sources 
of  news  has  broken  down  and  that  those  who  attempt, 
out  of  sense  of  ethics  and  fair-play,  to  uphold  it  may 
be  made  to  suffer  severe  punishment  and  get  small 
thanks  from  the  press  itself.  It  is  distressing  to 
make  these  admissions,  but  Editor  &  Publisher  con¬ 
ceives  that  any  less  candid  view  of  the  Barr  case  in 
Dallas  last  week  would  be  a  disservice  to  the  Fourth 
Estate. 

Edmond  M.  Barr,  reporter  for  Dallas  Dispatch, 
obtained  some  confidential  information  in  regard  to 
an  alleged  kidnapping  and  flogging  of  tw'o  com¬ 
munists  and  the  abduction  of  their  lawyer.  Brought 
before  the  grand  jury  the  reporter,  imbued  with  jour¬ 
nalistic  honesty  born  of  an  old  free  press  tradition, 
refused  to  betray  the  .source  of  his  news.  He  was 
then  haled  before  a  district  judge  who  promptly 
fined  him  $100  and  committed  him  to  rot  in  jail  Until 
he  answered.  This  is  perfectly  good  Texas  law,  no 
doubt.  The  reporter  would  have  stuck  it  out,  but  his 
lawyer  told  him  the  only  way  out  was  to  forget  news¬ 
paper  ethics  and  personal  honor  and  betray  the  con¬ 
fidence  at  the  order  of  the  court.  Barr,  very  sensibly, 
accepted  the  advice,  naming  as  his  informant  a  clerk 
in  the  office  of  the  district  attorney  who  had  pressed 
the  case  against  him.  The  clerk  denied  it.  The  dis¬ 
trict  attorney  said  “absurd.”  Barr  spent  24  hours  in 
jail. 

Alfred  O.  .^ndersson,  publisher  of  the  Dallas  Dis¬ 
patch.  declared  the  Barr  case  demonstrates  that  the 
old  theory  that  news  sources  may  be  held  inviolate  is 
as  dead  in  Texas  as  a  fried  herring.  This  is  correct. 
But  in  other  states,  notably  Maryland,  Barr  would 
have  been  upheld  by  law.  Several  states  are  follow¬ 
ing  Maryland’s  decent  example  and  a  bill  has  been 
offered  in  Texas  to  provide  protection  for  ethical 
journalists.  It  is  astonishing  to  find  in  as  enlightened 
and  usually  fair  newspaper  as  Dallas  Nezos  an  edi¬ 
torial  which  gives  Barr  scant  credit  for  his  manly  act 
and  asserting  that  the  News  is  satisfied  with  the 
Texas  law  as  it  stands.  The  Capper  hill,  which  would 
exempt  journalists  from  testifying  before  a  grand 
jury,  the  News  finds  “unnecessary  either  to  good 
journalism  or  to  good  citizenship.” 

The  elemental  fact  is  that  a  public-service  news¬ 
paper,  intent  on  telling  the  people  all  they  desene 
to  know  about  public  affairs,  cannot  be  operated  effec¬ 
tively,  safely  or  in  fairness  to  reporters  and  their  in¬ 
formants  if  everything  that  is  printed  is  subject  to 
grand  jury  inspection  as  to  source.  A  private  detec¬ 
tive  agency  has  more  leeway  than  Texas  newspapers, 
though  the  cause  it  represents  is  rarely  of  puhlic 
value.  Communications  between  lawyer  and  client, 
physician  and  patient,  husband  and  wife  are  better 
protected  under  Texas  law  than  are  public  communi¬ 
cations  made  in  a  supposedly  free  press  for  the  benefit 
of  all  of  the  people.  The  inviolability  of  confidential 
so'urces  of  news  is  not  only  established  by  long 
tradition,  thousands  of  times  justified  by  desirable 
ends  year  by  year,  but  is  absolutely  essential  to 
effective  reporting. 

We  wonder  what  must  be  the  underlying  political 
condition  in  Dallas  if  a  district  attorney,  supported 
by  a  district  judge,  can  so  far  lose  humane  perspec¬ 
tive  as  in  the  Barr  case.  The  reporter  was  bent  on  a 
public  errand.  Regardless  of  the  letter  of  the  law, 
his  intent  was  fair,  honest,  ethical,  useful.  Consider 
the  lack  of  appreciation  of  his  high  motive  by  a  judge 
who  would  so  readily  give  him  a  jail  sentence,  with  a 
district  attorney,  whose  own  office  apparently  was 
involved,  pressing  for  the  pound  of  flesh !  We  have 
no  first-hand  information  about  the  political  condition 
behind  this  case,  but  the  brutality  of  the  officials  to¬ 
ward  this  newspaperman  speaks  eloquently  for  itself- 
Does  Texas  tisually  enforce  her  laws  so  rigidly,  or 
was  Barr  picked  out  for  persecution? 

In  the  circumstances  we  can  only  advise  Texas 
reporters  to  take  good  care  of  themselves.  Mait^- 
dom  would  be  stupid.  Clever  reportorial  work,  dig¬ 
ging  up  the  hidden  truth  that  all  people  may  know  all. 
would  be  not  only  an  ungrateful  task,  but  one  involv¬ 
ing  gratuitous  peril. 


Eighteen  states  now  have  some  form  of  regu¬ 
lation  of  out-door  adz'crtising. 


S 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 


Maurice  s.  sherman,  editor, 

Hartford  tConn.)  Courant.  was  the 


i'A  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  was  the 
chief  speaker  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
Bghth  Ward  Republican  Club  of  Hart¬ 
ford,  March  17.  Among  the  other  speak¬ 
ers  was  John  R.  Reitemeyer,  city  editor 
of  the  Courant. 

William  D.  Leahy,  editor  of  the  Mil- 
jord  (Mass.)  Daily  News,  now  on  a  va¬ 
cation  in  Florida,  was  recently  elected 
president  of  the  Milford  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

P.  H.  Fike,  editor  of  the  Spartanburg 
(S.C.)  Journal,  was  the  principal  speaker 
at  the  annual  “Father  and  Son”  banquet 
of  the  Reidville  (S.C.)  chapter  of  the 
Future  Palmetto  Farmers. 

John  Huston,  publisher  of  the  Ottumwa 
(la.)  Courier  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Ottumwa  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mrs.  Zell  Hart  Deming,  proprietor  of 
Warren  (O.)  Tribune,  is  spending  a 
short  vacation  in  Havana,  Cuba. 

Arthur  R.  Treanor,  editor,  Saginaw 
(Mich.)  Neivs  and  Mrs.  Treanor,  were 
registered  last  week  at  the  Hotel  Seville, 
Havana,  Cuba. 

James  Kemey,  editor  and  publisher. 
Times  Newspapers,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  has 
been  renamed  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Hotel  Realty  Company, 
which  operates  the  Stacy-Trent  in  Tren¬ 
ton. 

Peter  Corteville,  mana<Ter  of  the  Bel¬ 
gian  Press  company,  publishers  of  Ga¬ 
zette  van  Detroit,  of  Detroit,  has  been 
honored  by  King  .Albert  of  Belgium  with 
the  order  of  I^opold  II. 


Frank  Ahlgren,  managing  editor, 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Evening  Appeal,  was 
the  principal  speaker  at  a  recent  dinner¬ 
meeting  of  the  Southwestern  College 
Press  Club. 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

George  STEEI.F',  business  manager 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  Pub- 
lie  Ledger,  was  the  principal  speaker  at 
the  “Newsi)aper  .Advertising  Day”  lunch¬ 
eon  of  the  Cross-cup-Pishon  Post  (Boston 
advertising  men's  unit)  of  the  .American 
Legion  at  the  Hotel  Bradford,  Boston, 
March  12.  Gordon  Chelf,  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  Curtis-Martin  new- 
papers.  also  spoke. 

Dwight  M.  I.udington.  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Eve¬ 
ning  News  and  Morning  Patriot,  has  re¬ 
signed  and  simultaneously  announced 
that  lie  liad  accpiired  an  interest  in  the 
.Vcrc  Cumberland  (Pa.)  Call,  a  weekly. 
Lwlii’gton  in  his  new  venture  will  be 
associated  with  a  college  classmate,  Rich¬ 
ard  r.  Musser,  editor  of  the  Call. 
Ludington  will  be  general  manager. 
Mrs.  Nelson  Rounsley,  wife  of  the  for¬ 
eign  advertising  manager,  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Telegraph  is  convalescing  from  a 
recent  operation. 

James  Kinslow,  formerly  of  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Chroniele  advertising  staff,  has 
joined  the  advertising  firm  of  Rogers- 
Gano. 

John  Kandik,  27,  advertising  solicitor 
for  the  Toledo  Blade,  c.scaped  with  cuts 
and  bruises  when  his  automobile  was 
struck  by  a  fast  train  in  Toledo  last 
week. 

John  Sacks,  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Richmond  Times-Dispalch,  spoke 
March  4  before  the  Richmond  Advertis¬ 
ing  club. 

A.  H.  Domedion,  local  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Buffalo  Courier-E.r press,  spoke  be¬ 
fore  the  Lockport  (N.A'.)  Rotary  club  on 
‘Humor  and  Showmanship  in  Advertis- 
mg."  .March  13. 

Albert  Seim  of  Hot  Springs,  S.  D.,  is 
*ne  new  manager  of  the  Ipsioieh  (S.D.) 
Tribune,  succeeding  Charles  Bowdwell 
who  has  joined  the  Nobridge  (S.D.) 
Tribune. 

Allen  V.  Wadsworth,  of  the  Jaekson- 
»lle  (Fla.)  Journal  circulation  depart- 
nttnt,  and  Mrs.  Wadsworth  are  parents 
®f  a  son,  born  March  12. 

U  L.  Holmes,  formerly  with  the  Nor- 
*olk_  V irginian-I^ilot ,  is  now  with  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department,  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Ledger-Dispatch. 

Albert  Poulter  of  the  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  American-RePubliean  advertis¬ 
ing  staff  lias  joined  the  Tuckahoe  (N.Y.) 
necord  in  a  similar  capacity. 


Homer  L.  Brady,  former  newspaper¬ 
man  and  recently  secretary  to  Congress¬ 
man  Joe  E.  Baird  of  the  Thirteenth  Ohio 
district,  has  become  sports  editor  of  the 
Tiffin  (O.)  Adi'crtiser,  succeeding  Fred 
Ball,  who  has  been  appointed  secretary 
to  William  Feisinger,  congressman  who 
succeeds  Baird. 

Arnold  L.  Fausz,  who  was  graduated 
from  the  Ohio  State  University  school 
of  journalism  last  week,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Toledo  Times. 

Frank  Rising,  telegraph  editor,  Mem¬ 
phis  (Tenn.)  Er'ening  Appeal,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  staff  of  the  Birming¬ 
ham  (Ala.)  Post.  Walter  Farrow, 
formerly  with  Knoxville  and  Jackson, 
Tenn.,  papers,  has  succeeded  Rising. 

Miss  Helen  W.  John,  city  editor, 
Trenton  Stale  Gazette,  addressed  the 
Zonta  Club  at  Hotel  Hildebrecht,  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.J.,  recently. 

Jack  Charvat,  city  hall  reporter,  To¬ 
peka  (Kan.)  State  Jounuil,  has  been 
named  as  publicity  director  for  the  state 
fire  marshal’s  department  of  Kansas. 
He  has  assumed  his  new  duties. 

Kenneth  R.  Boynton,  head  gardener. 
New  York  Botanical  Gardens,  and  writ¬ 
er  for  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
spoke  March  18  on  “The  Common¬ 
places  of  Gardening”  at  the  .American 
Museum  of  Natural  History. 

John  C.  Merrill,  city  editor,  Easton 
(Pa.)  Express,  recently  addressed  the 
Parent-Teachers  .Association. 

William  D.  Reinmert,  city  editor,  Al- 
lentonni  (Pa.)  Chronicle  and  Nezvs,  re¬ 
cently  addressed  the  .Allentown  Monarch 
Club. 

Roland  A.  Goodman,  journalism  stu¬ 
dent  at  the  University  of  Michigan  and 
a  former  “cub”  on  the  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Herald,  won  the  first  prize  of 
$1.|'0  in  a  current  events  contest  conduct¬ 
ed  by  the  .\Vrc>  York  Times.  Goodman 
is  a  member  of  the  editorial  staffs  of  the 
Michigan  Jtaily  and  the  Gargoyle,  cam¬ 
pus  publications. 

Miss  Helen  Blanchard  is  the  new 
Barnard  College  correspondent  for  the 
.\ew  York  Herald  Tribune. 

Thomas  Kelland,  formerly  of  the  .Vcrc 
,  York  Ezrning  Post,  has  joined  the  Neiv 
York  Herald  Tribune. 

T.  F.  Brawner,  courthouse  reporter, 
Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enterprise,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  vacation  spent  in  El  Paso, 
Tex.,  and  Jaurez  and  Guadalupe,  Mexico. 

Vernor  V.  Greene  of  the  art  depart¬ 
ment.  Toledo  Blade,  described  newspaper 
art  in  a  chalk  talk  before  members  of 
the  music  and  art  department  of  the  To¬ 
ledo  Women’s  Educational  club  last 
week. 


Tom  R.  Phillips,  who  at  30  years  of 
age  is  the  publisher  of  the  Holdenville 
(Okla.)  Daily  News,  laid  the  foundation 
_  for  a  journalistic 


career  by  taking 
courses  in  jour¬ 
nalism  and  adver¬ 
tising  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  He 
supplemented  this 
work  by  serving 
on  the  staff  of 
the  Chiekasha 
(Okla.)  Daily 
Express  and  as 
secretary  to  Sen- 
ator  Elmerl 
Thomas  of  Okla-  j 
Tom  R.  Phillips  homa. 

He  went  to 
Holdenville  in  1925  when  oil  was  dis- 


REINSTATE 

ELLA 

CINDERS! 


Again  it  happens....  and  again 

....  and  again  ....  An  effort  to  cut 


expenses....  A  careful  survey  of  fea¬ 
tures....  This  one  or  that  is  slated 
to  go  . . . .  A  cancellation  notice  is  is¬ 
sued....  The  feature  is  dropped.... 


covered  there,  and  purchased  a  “run¬ 
down,  worn-out  country  newspaper 
plant.”  Immediately  he  began  rehabilitat¬ 
ing  it,  and  the  paper  became  a  daily  in 
1927. 

A  new  home  for  the  Daily  News  was 
completed  recently  and  new  presses  and 
equipment  installed.  The  new  home  is  a 
brick  building  located  on  one  of  the 
principal  streets. 

Mr.  Phillips  is  president  of  the  local 
Kiwanis  club  and  is  keenly  interested  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Democratic  party. 


'THEN,  if  nothing  happens,  the  cut 
■*  fustiftes  itself ....  But  if  pro¬ 
tests  from  readers  pile  up  ... .  wires 
start  to  sizzle ....  And  espeeiallg 
have  they  sizzled  after  almost  every 
attempt  to  eeonomize  by  doing  with¬ 
out  ELLA  CINDERS .... 


W'alter  Prichard  F.aton,  dramatic  edi¬ 
tor,  Boston  Herald  spoke  before  the 
Simmons  Club  of  Boston  last  week  on 
“The  Popular  Theatre  and  American 
Drama.” 

Cedric  Foster,  financial  editor,  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Times,  was  the  guest 
speaker  at  a  banquet  at  St.  Lawrence 
l-niversity  March  14  given  by  the  Phi 
Sigma  Kappa  fraternity. 

Miss  Frances  Stubbs,  reporter,  Norfolk 
(Va.)  l.edger-Dispateh,  is  the  author  of 
a  series  on  aviation  now  appearing  in 
.Southern  .-hnation  magazine. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Williams  of  Wellshoro,  Pa., 
has  assumed  charge  of  the  Corning 
(N.Y.)  Evening  leader's  news  bureau  in 
Wellshoro. 

Bill  Cunningham  of  the  Boston  Post 
sports  staff  is  the  author  of  “Consolation 
Marriage,”  a  screen  play  in  which  Irene 
Dunne,  star  in  “Cimarron”  will  play  the 
leading  feminine  role. 

Miss  Mary  V.  .Anthony,  former  society 
editor,  EaU  Riser  ^Mass.)  Herald  Nesvs, 
is  now  writing  a  column  on  F'all  River 
social  events  for  the  Nest'  Bedford 
(Mass.)  .Sunday  .Standard.  Miss  Christine 
Chippendale  of  the  Herald  News  staff  has 
been  made  societv  editor. 

.Allen  Eddy,  managing  editor  of 
.Albany  (N.Ah)  Kniekerboeker  Pre.ss.has 
returned  from  a  vacation  in  Florida. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


IT  has  happened  twice  within 
the  last  month....  The  first 
paper  had  regretfully  cancelled 
the  ELLA  CINDERS  strip, 
which  it  had  been  using  for 
years....  We  had  regretfully 
accepted  cancellation ....  Ship¬ 
ments  were  stopped  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  notice....  Then, 
with  ELLA  out  of  the  paper, 

came  a  peremptory  wire - 

“SHIP  ELLA  CINDERS  MATS 
IMMEDIATELY  RUSH” - 


EXPLANATIONS  revealed  that 
J-'rvader  protest  had  mounted 
high  ....  A  page  was  set  aside 
to  show  all  of  the  missing  ELLA 
CINDERS  strips  in  one  bunch  so 
that  the  ELLA  CINDERS  fans 
testuld  not  lose  any  part  of  the 
story  ....  And  the  paper,  which 
had  heretofore  confined  itself  to 
the  daily  strip,  sent  in  a  new 
order  for  the  ELLA  CINDERS 
color  page  .... 


The  second  paper  wrote 
that  economy  demanded  re¬ 
trenchment;  therefore  the  let¬ 
ter  was  to  be  accepted  as  no¬ 
tice  of  cancellation....  ELLA 
CINDERS  was  out  of  the  paper 
one  day ....  The  next  day 
came  a  wire  ...  .  “REINSTATE 
ELLA  CINDERS” - 


■^  ...  .  something  that  makes  them 
If.I.V?’  her  around  every  day.... 
.lust  what  she's  got  that  other  girls 
lack  we  frankly  don't  know  .... 
There  arc  prettier  girls  ....  possi¬ 
bly  wittier  girls  ....  although  we're 


ALBERT  EINSTEIN 


not  so  sure  of  that  ....  but  EIjL.A 
has  got  THAT  HI  INC  that  makes 


Writes  Something  Everybody  Can  Understand 


has  got  THAT  Til  INC  that  makes 
her  11  nvvi’RHitff  to  the  mitliotiH  who 
follow  her  upn  and  doans,  daily 
and  s<unday  .... 


It  is  ONE  smu.shing  hit — a  single  article,  “W  hat  .America 
Means  to  Me.” 


SINCE  we  announced  last 
month  that  ELLA,  in  spite 


These  jiapers  have  ordered: 

New  York  Herald-Trihune,  Baltimore  Sun.  St.  I.ouis  Post- 
Dispatch.  Boston  Post,  W  ashington  .‘star,  (Chicago  Daily  News, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Milwaukee  Journal  -and  many  others. 


FOR  RELE.ASE  SUNDAY,  MARCH  29 

WIRE  NOW! 


^  month  that  ELLA,  in  spite 
of  a  tough  year,  had  gained  38 
newspapers  ....  two  more  have 
come  in....  And  now  is  a 
grand  time  to  come  ....  what 
with  ELLA  in  the  midst  of  a 
love  affair  that  has  her  follow¬ 
ers  this  way  and  that. _  To 

start  at  once,  wire  your  order 


W  e  mail  you  copy  and  three  niat.s  on  receipt  of  your  wire. 
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{Continued  from  page  29) 


E.  S.  (Tige)  Reynolds,  cartoonist  of 
the  Portland  Oregonian,  is  taking  a  two 
weeks  rest,  by  orders  of  his  physician. 

Fred  L.  VV.  Bennett,  business  and  class 
journal  writer  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
addressed  the  People’s  Open  Forum  re¬ 
cently  on  his  European  trip  made  last 
summer. 

Paul  Hochuli,  former  police  reporter, 
Houston  Press  has  been  made  assistant 
city  editor. 

George  T.  King,  of  the  copy  desk, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  was  chosen  na¬ 
tional  president  of  the  .American  Puz¬ 
zlers’  League  at  that  association’s  conven¬ 
tion  in  Baltimore  recently. 

Lester  A.  Walton,  formerly  with  the 
New  York  World,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  as  a 
contributor  of  weekly  and  Sunday  articles. 

E.  R.  O’Connell,  sports  writer  for  the 
old  New  York  Herald  during  1906-1909, 
and  more  recently  on  the  New  York 
World  (1927-1931)  has  joined  the  sports 
copy  desk  of  the  Neu'  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une. 

Raymond  Seadale,  of  the  advertising 
art  department,  of  the  former  New  York 
World,  has  joined  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune. 

Carl  M.  Saunders,  associate  editor. 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald,  intro¬ 
duced  Sergt.  Alvin  C.  York,  World  war 
hero,  at  a  Rotary  club  luncheon  in  Grand 
Rapids,  March  \2. 

Edward  Scanlon,  conductor  of  the 
column  “Around  the  Town”  in  the  Buf¬ 
falo  Evening  News,  is  in  Havana,  Cuba, 
for  a  mid-winter  vacation. 

Irby  Koon,  reporter,  Charlotte  (N.C.) 
Observer,  is  on  a  leave  of  absence  visit¬ 
ing  his  old  home  in  South  Carolina. 

Earl  R.  Goodwin,  for  the  past  12  years 
on  the  staff  of  the  Portland  Journal, 
has  been  appointed  secretary  to  Major- 
General  Charles  H.  Martin,  retired,  con¬ 
gressman-elect  from  the  third  Oregon 
district. 

Thomas  Wren,  for  ten  years  a  member 
of  the  editorial  staff,  Chicago  Tribune, 
until  his  resignation  last  October,  has 
been  appointed  press  secretary  of  the 
Illinois  Builders’  League,  with  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Chicago. 

Pierre  de  Noyer,  New  York  cor¬ 
respondent  of  Le  Petit  Parisian,  recently 
addressed  the  Utica  (N.Y.)  Branch  of 
the  Foreign  Policy  Association. 

T.  Kenneth  Maddock,  reporter  for  the 
Utica  (N.Y.)  Daily  Press,  and  Mrs. 
Maddock,  are  parents  of  a  daughter, 
Catherine  Edith,  born  recently. 

Peter  Stewart,  sports  editor,  Rt. 
Augtistine  (Fla.)  Record  and  Mrs.  Stew- 
Maddock,  are  parents  of  a  daughter, 
March  10. 

Ralph  F.  Schraedley,  city  editor,  Har¬ 
risburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph,  served  on  a 
special  committee  which  recentlv  investi¬ 
gated  various  agencies  of  the  Harrisburg 
W’elfare  Federation. 

Arthur  K.  Perrin,  sports  copyreader. 
Nett’  York  Herald  Tribune,  is  now  head 
of  the  sports  copy  desk. 

William  H.  Taylor,  yachting  writer, 
.Vert'  York  Herald  Tribune,  made  a  tour 
of  inspection  of  New  England  shipbuild¬ 
ing  plants  and  was  among  the  yachting 
writers  entertained  on  St.  Patrick's  Dav 
by  W.  H.  Vanderbilt  at  Newport,  R.I. 


PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

AMES  KERNEY,  JR.,  son  of  Tames 

Kerney,  publisher  and  editor  of  the 
Trenton  (N.J.)  State  Gazette  and  Times, 
and  a  member  of  the  Washington  (D.C.) 
staff  of  the  United  Press,  has  returned 
to  Washington  following  a  week-end  in 
Fall  River,  Mass. 

Eddie  Brietz,  correspondent  for  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  at  (Tharlotte,  N.C.,  is  in  a 
hospital  recovering  from  an  attack  of 
appendicitis. 

Edward  Moss  Williams.  United  Press 
business  manager  for  the  South,  recently 
moved  his  headquarters  from  Kansas 
('ity  to  Atlanta. 


G.  Ross  Downing,  with  the  business 
department  of  United  Press  in  New  York 
for  the  last  year,  has  been  appointed  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Philadelphia  bureau.  He 
succeeds  T.  J.  O’Connell,  resigned. 

Ed  Werkman,  formerly  of  United 
Press  staff  in  Des  Moines,  Kansas  City, 
Lincoln  and  Santa  Fe,  N.M.,  is  in  charge 
of  the  new  United  Press  bureau  at  El 
Paso.  Tex. 

Oliver  Duncan,  in  charge  of  the  Toledo 
-Associated  Press  office,  was  transferr^ 
to  the  St.  Louis  office  March  16.  He  will 
be  succeeded  by  M.  J.  Ratzenberger  of 
the  Columbus  office. 

Homer  T.  Ashbaugh,  chief  of  the 
Honolulu  bureau  of  Associated  Press, 
recently  underwent  an  operation. 

P.  1.  Lipsey,  Associated  Press  Geneva 
correspondent,  sailed  from  New  York 
aboard  the  Leviathan,  March  14,  to  return 
to  duty  after  several  weeks’  vacation. 

George  Denny,  for  many  years  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  editor  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  retired  on  a  pension  recently  and 
is  living  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  in  San 
Francisco. 

L.  A.  Huston,  sales  director  of  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Japan  Go-han  Club,  a 
monthly  luncheon  club  composed  of 
former  residents  of  Japan.  Huston  was 
Tokio  manager  for  I.N.S.  from  1924 
to  1928. 

E.  L.  Deuss,  Moscow  correspondent. 
International  News  Service,  is  making  a 
trip  of  inspection  through  the  grain 
growing  regions  of  the  Ukraine. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

E.  READ  has  launched  the  Farm- 
•erY  and  M er chant Y  Voice,  a  weekly, 
at  Claude,  Tex. 

El  Texasno,  (The  Texan)  a  Spanish 
weekly,  has  been  established  at  San  An¬ 
gelo  with  Inez  Caballero  as  publisher. 

First  issue  of  the  Anniston  (Ala.) 
Tribune,  weekly,  has  come  from  the 
press.  Robert  W.  Shortnacy,  formerly 
with  the  Tuscaloosa  (Ala.)  News  is 
publisher;  John  H.  Acker,  formerlv  of 
the  Anniston  (Ala.)  Star  is  advertising 
manager  and  Col.  Joe  A.  Roberson,  is 
editor. 

Arthur  J.  Towner,  formerly  owner  and 
publisher,  Avoca  (N.Y.)  Weekly  Ad- 
ance,  has  announced  that  he  will  shortly 
start  publication  of  another  weekly  in 
Avoca. 


CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

PAUL  HENDRIX,  editor  of  the 
Aurora  (Ore.)  Observer  for  the 
past  year,  has  bought  the  Kalama 
(Wash.)  Bulletin. 

J.  Lyman  Seeley,  formerly  owner  of  a 
group  of  newspapers  in  Steuben  (bounty, 
N.Y.,  has  re-purchased  one  of  his  former 
papers,  the  Hammondsport  (N.Y.) 
Herald,  from  Southern  Tier  News  of 
Addison,  N.Y. 

Dalton’s  Poultry  Journal,  formerly 
published  in  Oklahoma  City,  has  been 
consolidated  with  the  Standard  Poultry 
Journal  of  Kansas  City  under  the  name 
of  the  Standard  Poultry  Journal.  Clar¬ 
ence  G.  Dalton,  head  of  the  Dalton’s 
Pulbications,  will  head  the  new  organi¬ 
zation  in  Kansas  City. 

L.  F.  Mavis  again  is  in  charge  of  the 
Grover  Hill  (O.)  Reporter,  which  he 
sold  some  time  ago  to  J.  R.  Sherry  & 
Sons. 

Harry  A.  Bloom,  Cresco,  la.,  foreman 
of  the  Cresco  Plain  Dealer  composing 
room  six  years,  has  purchased  the  Elma 
(la.)  New  Era,  a  weekly  from  Mrs. 
Frank  Howard. 

S.  L.  Goodman,  of  Warm  Springs,  Va., 
is  the  new  owner  of  the  Fincastle  (Va.) 
Herald.  Moses  E.  Fellers  and  Charles 
W.  Bosserman,  veteran  employes,  will 
remain,  as  will  C.  B.  Camper,  editor. 

Consolidation  of  the  Huntsville  (Mo.) 
Times  and  Herald,  weeklies,  was  effected 
March  14.  The  Times,  owned  by  Van 
Davis,  bought  the  Herald.  Owners  of 
the  Moberly  (Mo.)  Monitor-Index  ac¬ 
quired  the  Herald  about  two  years  ago 
and  leased  it  to  T.  J.  Johnson.  The 
paper  will  be  continued  as  the  Herald. 

W.  R.  Frier,  Jr.,  associated  with  W.  L. 
Harris  in  publication  of  the  Cartersville 
(Ga.)  Bartow  Herald,  has  purchased  the 
Herald. 

Edgar  C.  Nelson,  former  publisher  of 
the  Boonezille  (Mo.)  Daily  News  and 
Advertiser,  has  purchased  the  Marshall 
(Mo.)  Saline  County  Citizen  from  Ed 
Brandecker  and  Mrs.  C.  D.  Newton  and 
will  take  possession  March  28.  Nelson 
said  a  new  plant  will  be  equipped. 

Miss  Lois  Groat  of  the  Chase  (Kan.) 
Register,  has  leased  that  publication  to 
H.  L.  Kirkpatrick  of  McPherson,  Kan., 
for  a  year.  Since  the  retirement  of  her 
father,  W.  J.  Groat,  two  years  ago.  Miss 
Groat  has  published  the  paper  almost 
single-handed. 


WEDDING  BELLS  .  SCHOOLS 


JOSEPH  THERON  DAVIS,  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  staff,  Bos¬ 
ton,  to  Miss  Katherine  Grace  Freeman 
of  Somerville,  Mass.,  March  13. 

Joseph  A.  Frankland,  of  the  staff, 
Boston  Herald,  to  Miss  Lorraine  Defren, 
an  aviatrix  and  former  president  of  the 
Women’s  Flving  Club  of  New  England, 
March  14. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

YU  ARREN  (Ark.)  Eagle-Democrat, 
^  special  24-page  edition  March  12, 
for  the  Business  and  Professional  Wom¬ 
en’s  Club. 

Nezv  Bedford  (Mass.)  Evening  .^tattd- 
ard.  North  End  Merchants’  Spring  Style 
Show  section.  11  pages,  March  l6. 

Charlotte  (N.C.)  Ob.zen'cr,  special  18- 
page  automobile  section,  March  18. 

Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune,  Auto¬ 
motive  section  March  8,  16  pages. 

Nezv  York  Herald  Tribune,  annual  in¬ 
ternational  flower  show  section,  20 
pages,  March  1.5. 

Great  Palls  (Mont.)  Leader,  Automo¬ 
tive  section  March  7.  14  pages. 


NEW  PLANTS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

LANT  of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 
.'Sunday  Courier,  damaged  by  fire  and 
water  a  month  ago,  has  been  repaired 
and  the  paper  will  soon  lie  back  on  the 
home  press,  according  to  Publisher  I.eon 
I^wengard.  Since  the  fire  it  has  been 
printed  on  the  presses  of  the  Harrisburg 
Telegraph. 


WOULD  REGULATE  BILLBOARDS 

The  city  commission  of  Mobile,  Ala., 
and  the  Mobile  Realty  Board  plan  to 
regulate  unsightly  billboards. 


Three  Oklahoma  newspapermen 
have  been  initiated  into  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  national  honorary  journalistic  fra¬ 
ternity,  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma. 
Two  others  were  unable  to  attend  the 
ceremonies.  C.  S.  Storms,  editor,  IVau- 
rika  N cws-Democrat ;  Carl  Magee,  edit¬ 
or,  Oklahoma  City  News  and  George  H. 
Evans,  editor,  Chickasha  Express,  were 
initiated.  Walt  Mills,  columnist,  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Times,  and  L.  M.  Nichols, 
editor,  Bristow  Record,  were  unable  to 
attend. 


ON  THE  MECHANICAL  SIDE 

OHN  APPLER,  who  helped  install  the 
first  linotype  machine  in  Utica,  N.Y., 
rounded  out  41  years  of  employment  on 
the  Utica  Obserz’er-Dispatch,  March  13. 
He  now  is  superintendent  of  the  Obser¬ 
ver-Dispatch  building. 

James  H.  .\dams,  for  49  years  a  com¬ 
positor  on  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times, 
retired  March  13.  Fellow  employes  gave 
him  a  purse  of  gold. 


TO  MAKE  WORLD  TRIP 

George  F.  Pierrot,  managing  editor 
of  the  American  Boy,  and  Robert 
Brinkerhoff,  cartoonist,  Nezv  Yack 
World-Telegram  and  magazine  illus¬ 
trator,  will  start  on  a  trip  around  the 
world  from  Seattle.  March  28.  They 
expect  to  return  to  Detroit  about  July  1. 


MITCHELL  JOINS  FOOTE 

Lawrence  Mitchell,  for  10  years  with 
the  Julius  Mathews  Special  Agency  oi 
Boston,  has  joined  the  Boston  office  m 
N.  Frederick  Foote  &  Association,  pub¬ 
lishers’  representatives. 
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General  Offiees 

138TH  STREET  AND  EAST  RIVER,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Hoe  Column-Control  Ink  Pumps 


BETTER  PRINTING— GREATER  SAFETY— GREATER  CONVENIENCE— MORE  ECONOMICAL 


can  give  the  evenness,  constancy  and  ac¬ 
curacy  of  ink  distribution  and  the  safety, 
cleanliness  and  convenience  of  Hoe  Ink 
Pumps. 

Recent  refinements  have  made  Hoe  Ink 
Pumps  today,  more  than  ever,  the  only 
modern  inking  system. 


While  other  manufacturers  have  endeavored  to  construct 
substitutes,  no  other  device  has  ever  been  developed  that 


are  a  patented,  ex¬ 
clusive  feature  of  Hoe 
Presses.  Their  many  advan¬ 
tages  have  earned  them  the  acknowledgement  of  mechanical 
executives  and  press  operatives  as  an  outstanding  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  art  of  newspaper  printing. 
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>UR  OVN  VOR!X> 

"  or  L^tTbRS 


The  Associa'ion  of  National  Adver- 

ticf^rc  thp  nil*»<;tion  of  adver- 


tisers  considered  the  question  of  adver¬ 
tising  allowances  to  distributors  of  so 
much  importance  that  it  formed  a  com¬ 
mittee  on  this  suliject  and  authorized  a 
study  of  it  hy  Lawrence  Campbell 
Lockley ;  and  now  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Company,  has  just  published  as  a  Har¬ 
vard  Business  Study  Lockley’s  book 
“Vertical  Cooperative  Advertising.”  The 
cooperation  that  he  has  investigated  is 
between  the  national  and  the  local  ad¬ 
vertiser  (it  is  almost  entirely  advertis¬ 
ing  in  newspapers)  and  it  is  partly- 
based  on  the  advantage  of  local  over 
national  rates. 

Roughly  put,  the  verdict  of  the  book 
is:  “National  advertisers  are  better  off — 
and  their  local  distributors  also — if  they 
forget  vertical  cooperation  of  the  allow¬ 
ance  variety.”  With  this  verdict  most 
newspaper  business  offices  will  agree, 
particularly  because  they  know — what 
the  A.N.A.  investigator  has  not  enough 
stressed  in  his  book — that  usually  tJie 
allowance  for  advertising  from  the 
manufacturer  to  the  retailer  is  not  an 
additional  appropriation  and  does  not 
mean  more  income  for  the  paper  from 
that  particular  store.  No,  the  store 
usually  has  a  budget  for  each  department 
and  does  not  go  beyond  the  expenditure 
planned ;  the  manufacturer’s  allowance 
just  saves  that  much  money  appropri¬ 
ated  for  the  department’s  promotion. 

Mr.  Lockley’s  study  is  far  more  com¬ 
plete  and  thorough  than  most  books  on 
business  topics,  thanks  to  the  aid  and 
backing  he  got  from  the  A.N.A.,  which 
sent  out  to  its  members  and  others  (in¬ 
cluding  retailers)  exhaustive  question¬ 
naires  and  which  gave  him  the  entree  to 
many  .\ssociation  members.  But  the 
book  has  the  defects  of  these  qualities. 
It  lacks  the  concrete,  definitely  named 
and  dated  and  placed  fact-stories  that  a 
good  editor  would  have  demanded  in  an 
article  on  this  subject,  and  that  Mr. 
Lockley  working  inside  an  Association 
and  on  confidential  replies  to  question¬ 
naires  could  not  possibly  put  into  type. 
It  is  not  an  understatement  to  say  that 
this  l)ook  does  not  mention  by  name 
more  than  a  dozen  national  advertisers ; 
and  only  for  three  or  four  of  these  do 
we  get  any  definite  information  about 
their  policy,  practice  and  results  with 
allowances  to  distributors.  And  the 
treatment  is  statistical  rather  than 
showy,  and  the  statistical  averages  are 
not  weighted  to  show  tlie  predominating 
opinions  of  business  leaders  or  great 
merchandising  successes.  Worse  yet,  at 
least  from  a  journalistic  point  of  view, 
occasionally  the  author  admits  that  he 
had  no  adequate  data  for  a  statistical 
study,  and  so  “the  argument  must  l)e 
largely  deductive.” 

These  are  minor  criticisms  of  this  ex¬ 
cellent  book,  calculated  to  indicate  its 
limitations  and  not  intended  to  grade  it 
down  in  your  estimation.  It  is  a  model 
of  analysis  and  arrangement.  Your  re¬ 
viewer  has  seldom  if  ever  seen  a  business 
study  so  neatly  “briefed”  as  Mr. 
Lockley’s  book. 

The  author  lays  down  the  law  about 
the  attempts  of  newspapers  to  poach  on 
the  advertising  preserves  of  the  national 
magazines.  Possibly  the  borderline  be¬ 
tween  the  functions  of  the  two  types  of 
mediums  is  not  so  clear-cut  and  inelastic 
as  he  assumes  it  is.  The  practical  moral 
for  the  solicitor  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  is  rather  that  he  should  get  the  na¬ 
tional  stuff  on  a  definitely  national  basis 
and  in  competition  with  the  national 
magazine — never  forgetting  to  play  the 
trump  card  of  the  dealers’  preference 
for  local  newspaper  promotion.  And  re- 
meml)er  the  sum  of  Mr.  Lockley’s 
analysis  which  boils  down  to  this:  Ad¬ 
vertising  allowances  to  dealers  are  not 
good  for  manufacturers  or  dealers  or 
society  in  general  except  as  an  intro¬ 
ductory  measure  or  for  marketing  spe¬ 
cialty  merchandise  through  restricted 
distribution. — R.  W. 


WINDING  its  swift  course  through 
the  vibrant  maze  of  New  York’s 


”  the  vibrant  maze  of  New  York’s 
newspaper  life,  “Sob  Sister,”  by  Mildred 
Gilman  (Jonathan  Cape-Harrison  Smith) 
portrays  the  brief  and  exciting  career  of 
a  girl  reporter  who  found  out  that,  after 
all,  love  is  more  important  than  the  big¬ 
gest  of  scoops.  The  story  rides  lightly 
on  Miss  Gilman’s  clear  newspaper  style, 
and  each  scene  carries  a  note  of  authen¬ 
ticity. 

Like  all  reporters  of  fiction  Jane  Ray 
wonders  why  she’s  in  the  newspaper 
“racket,”  and  why  she  doesn’t  get  some 
sense  and  quit  so  she  can  l)e  married  to 
Garry  Webster,  who  covers  the  big  stor¬ 
ies  for  the  Blade. 

“Maybe  a  girl  couldn’t  be  a  perfect 
reporter,”  she  thinks.  “Maybe  a  job 
could  tear  her  to  pieces  as  cruelly  as  a 
man  could. 


The  whole  world  was  silly.  A  great  co.smic 
silliness  overwhelmed  everything.  Ridiculous, 
the  little  efforts  of  tiny  people  to  patch  up  its 
horrors,  stupid  all  these  flurrying  desperate 
efforts  to  make  good  newspaper  copy  out  of 
human  beings.  What  did  it  matter?  Why  did 
the  people  like  to  read  about  their  tortured 
neighbors?  New’spaper  copy  is  made  out  of 
raw,  bleeding  life  tragedies,  mixed  with  imagina¬ 
tion.  A  sickly,  half-starved  boy  is  a  “Cry 
Baby  Bandit.**  An  idiotic  prostitute  is  an  “Iron 
Woman.**  A  desi>erately  hungry  little  girl  is  a 
“Bobbed-Haired  Thrill  Bandit.**  There's  a 
title  for  all  of  them.  “Torch  Fiends**,  “Sheik 
Slayers**,  “Chloroform  Killers**,  romantic  titles 
for  these  p<M)r  weak  people,  shivering  in  their 
jail  cells.  Crime  must  l)e  glamorous  and  read¬ 
able.  The  public  eats  glamcmr  with  its  morning 
toast  and  drinks  it  with  its  breakfast  coffee. 


The  novel  follows  New  York’s 
“pack”  to  the  scenes  of  various  front 
page  stories.  Some  of  the  stories  are 
easily  recognizable  as  actual  page  one 
thrillers  whose  headlines  have  screarned 
from  the  city’s  newsstands. 

Much  of  the  story  is  'undoubtedly 
drawn  from  Miss  Gilman’s  experiences 
as  a  reporter  for  the  New  York  Ez'cning 
Journal,  where  she  still  works.  The 
book  is  dedicated  to  .\mster  Sniro,  the 
Journal’s  city  editor. — J.F.R. 


for  milline  rate,  and  27  per  cent  for  co¬ 
operation  with  advertisers. 

Under  “effectiveness”  he  makes  these 
subdivisions :  Reader  interest,  as  shown 
by  percentage  of  renewal  subscriptions, 
13  per  cent;  as  shown  by  responsiveness, 
10.  News  service,  5.  Physical  appear¬ 
ance,  of  newspaper,  3 ;  of  contents,  2 ; 
of  advertisements,  2.  Contents,  editorials, 
2;  articles,  2;  news  features,  3.  Adver¬ 
tisers,  competitors,  2 ;  other  advertisers, 
2.  Newspaper  policy,  political,  2;  busi¬ 
ness,  2. 

Under  circulation,  he  gives  these  maxi¬ 
mum  ratings :  Amount  of  circulation, 
net  paid,  street,  home  (A.B.C.),  6;  total 
distribution,  4.  Extent  of  circulation, 
city,  5;  suburban,  2;  country,  1.  Quality 
of  circulation,  subscription  rates,  2;  pre¬ 
miums,  clubbing  offers,  contests,  other 
sources,  0. 

Under  co-operation,  he  allows  5  per 
cent  for  intelligent  position  treatment, 
and  2  per  cent  each  for  report  on  compe¬ 
tition,  check  on  distribution,  route  list 
and  maps,  solicitation  of  tie-in  advertis¬ 
ing,  merchandising  campaign,  advising 
trade  of  campaign,  retail  trade  paper,  let¬ 
ters,  personal  calls,  helping  secure  win¬ 
dow  and  counter  displays,  and  suggesting 
distributors  and  jobbers. 

Mr.  Slomanson  urges  newspapers  to 
give  merchandising  co-operation  to  ad¬ 
vertisers,  even  if  they  have  to  raise  their 
rate  to  do  so. 

The  book  is  issued  by  the  Lloyd  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  New  York. — R.S.M. 


HALL  GOING  ABROAD 


^OO  ML’CH  salesmanship,  and  not 
enough  “buymanship,”  in  the  placing 
of  advertising  is  the  diagnosis  of  A.  J. 
Slomanson,  account  executive  of  the  P.  F. 
O’Keefe  Advertising  .\gency,  Inc.,  of 
Boston  and  New  York. 

Citing  the  waste  of  time  by  publishers’ 
representatives  waiting  in  agency  offices, 
he  proposes  in  his  new  book,  “Publication 
and  Advertising  Agency  Problems,”  a 
greater  use  of  the  mail  to  replace  the 
“What’s  new?”  calls.  Return  postcards, 
he  says,  would  make  it  unnecessary  to 
visit  an  agency  in  person  just  to  learn 
when  a  schedule  would  be  considered. 
.\gency  letters  about  changes  of  dates  or 
space,  discounts,  incorrect  insertions,  or 
other  details,  which  generally  bring  a 
space  salesman  in  person,  might  as  well 
be  answered  by  mail,  he  argues.  The 
salesman  who  spent  less  time  in  agency 
waiting  rooms  could  spend  more  time  in 
studying  his  newspaper,  its  field,  and  its 
application  to  the  advertising  campaign 
under  consideration. 

Turning  then  to  the  space  buyer,  Mr. 
Slomanson  argues  for  more  careful  study 
of  the  editorial  content  of  newspapers. 
“Very  few  newspapers,  if  any,  have  ever 
compiled  comparative  percentages  of  their 
editorial  contents  as  they  have  their  ad¬ 
vertising  linage.  Space  buyers  invari¬ 
ably  use  the  latter  as  one  of  their  criteria 
when  purchasing  newspaper  space.  But 
the  former  is  the  more  important,  vitally 
so  because  it  determines  the  character  of 
the  majority  of  the  newspaper’s  readers. 
.And  after  all,  that  is  the  most  salient 
yardstick  of  measurement  in  buying 
newspaper  space.” 

As  one  means  of  avoiding  repetition  of 
the  salesman’s  story  each  time  he  comes 
in,  the  author  presents  a  newspaper 
scorecard  on  which  the  space  buyer  can 
record  his  estimate  of  a  paper,  item  by 
item. 

In  this  scorecard  he  allows  50  per 
cent  for  effectiveness  of  the  newspaper, 
20  per  cent  for  circulation,  3  per  cent 


Former  LaVarre  Partner  Will  Repre¬ 
sent  New  York  Timet 

Harold  Hall,  who  has  recently  been 
manager  of  the  Brot)klyn  plant  of  the 
Xew  York  Times,  will  sail  for  London 
the  latter  part  of  this  month  to  take  over 
the  duties  of  European  fiscal  manager  of 
the  Times.  Willis  Bright,  who  has  held 
that  position  for  several  years,  will  re¬ 
turn  to  New  York  to  assume  new  duties. 

Mr.  Hall  was  formerly  a  partner  with 
William  LaVarre  in  the  purchase  of 
four  newspapers  in  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina,  and  prior  to  that  was  with  the 
Scripps- Howard  Newspapers,  which  he 
joined  in  1923.  He  served  as  business 
manager  of  the  Denz’er  Rocky  Mountain 
News  until  1927,  when  he  was  made 
business  manager  of  the  New  York  Tele¬ 
gram.  Later  he  became  president  of 
the  Scripps- Howard  Newspaper  Supply 
Company. 

Mr.  Hall  joined  the  Times  last  .August. 
In  his  new  position  he  will  he  in  charge 
of  financial,  circulation  and  advertising 
affairs  of  the  New  York  Times  in 
Europe,  and  will  also  handle  the  business 
affairs  of  several  picture  agencies  con¬ 
trolled  hy  the  newspaper. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

^WO  score  mcmlK'rs  of  the  Eastern 
Iowa  PcBi.isHras’  Association  were 
guests  March  13  of  Edwin  and  Elmo 


Black,  publishers  of  the  Preston  (la.) 
Times,  at  a  chicken  and  fish  dinner. 
C.  M.  Westerfield,  Cedar  Rapids,  Mer- 
genthaler  representative  in  the  district, 
was  principal  speaker  at  the  business 
session. 

New  York  State  Eleitrotypers’ 
.Association,  meeting  in  Utica,  elected 
Payson  Curry,  Syracuse,  president ;  Ran¬ 
dall  I^kman,  Rochester,  vice-president, 
and  E.  C.  Gilbert,  Syracuse,  secretary- 
treasurer.  C.  E.  Loomis,  Buffalo, 
presided. 

.Arrangements  for  annual  meeting 
Oklahoma  Press  Association,  to  be 
held  May  22-23  at  Sapulpa,  were  com¬ 
pleted  at  a  meeting  March  14  at  Tulsa. 
.Attending  were  N.  A.  Nichols,  El  Reno 
American,  president;  William  Marti- 
neau,  Oklahoma  City  Ek’e  Stock  News, 
and  Harry  Rutledge,  field  secretary. 

Orfc-on  Editorial  Association  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  at  Salem  June 
26-28. 

.Annual  dinner  dance  of  the  Le.ague  of 
.Advertising  Women  of  New  York  was 
held  Tuesday.  March  17,  at  the  Hotel 
Roosevelt.  More  than  500  guests,  men 
and  women  prominent  in  advertising,  at¬ 
tended.  Rebekah  S.  Hufout  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  dinner  committee. 


THE  HERALD-POST 


Louisville,  Ky. 


To  Be  Sold  Under  Sealed 
Competitive  Bidding 
March  28,  1931 


Under  order  of  the  United  States 
Court  for  the  Western  District 
of  Kentucky,  all  assets  of  The 
Herald-Post  Company  of  Louis¬ 
ville,  Kentucky,  in  bankruptcy, 
will  be  sold  before  the  Hon. 
Nat.  C.  Cureton,  Referee  in 
Bankruptcy,  at  Louisville,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  on  Saturday,  March  28, 
1931,  at  10:30  A.  M.  Sale  will 
be  by  sealed  bids,  with  oppor- 
timity  afforded  bidders  to  in¬ 
crease  the  amount  of  their  bids 
after  same  have  been  opened 
and  announced.  Right  is  re¬ 
served  to  reject  any  or  all  bids. 

The  assets  of  this  company 
include  The  Herald-Post,  a  daily 
afternoon  and  Sunday  morning 
newspaper  published  in  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.,  together  with  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  membership,  ma¬ 
chinery,  equipment,  circulation 
lists,  accoimts  receivable,  sup¬ 
plies,  good  will,  going  business, 
real  estate  and  improvements 
thereon  located  at  No.  425  South 
Fifth  Street,  Louisville,  Ky., 
and  occupied  by  the  company. 

Building  and  all  equipment 
are  modem,  efficient  and  in  first- 
class  condition. 


In  addition  thereto,  under  the 
aforesaid  court  order,  there  will 
be  sold  at  the  same  session  be¬ 
fore  the  Referee,  under  the  same 
method  by  separate  bids,  all  ma¬ 
chinery,  equipment  and  supplies 
of  the  Louisville  Color  Gravure 
Company,  constituting  a  mod¬ 
ern,  completely  equipped  roto- 
gn'avure  plant,  located  in  the 
building  occupied  by  the  C.  T. 
Dearing  Printing  Co.  at  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  Eleventh  and  Broadway, 
Louisville,  Ky. 


All  of  said  assets  will  be  sold 
free  of  lien  except  that  the 

Herald-Post  property  will  be 
sold  subject  to  a  mortgage  of 
$134,658.85  now  on  said  real 

estate. 

Payment  for  all  assets,  other 
than  the  rotogravure  plant,  may 
be  made  one-half  cash  and  re¬ 
mainder  in  equal  amounts  in 

four  and  eight  months  there¬ 
after;  deferr^  payments  to  bear 
interest  at  six  per  cent,  per 

annum  and  to  be  secured  by  lien 
on  the  property.  At  the  option 
of  purchaser,  entire  amount  of 
purchase  price  may  be  paid  in 
cash. 

Payment  for  the  rotogravure 
plant  is  to  be  made  all  cash. 

Each  bid  shall  be  accompanied 
by  a  certified  check  in  the 
amount  of  $10,(X)0.(X),  payable  to 
the  order  of  Benj.  S.  Washer, 
Trustee  in  Bankruptcy,  which 
check  will  be  returned  to  the  im- 
successful  bidders.  All  bids 
shall  be  Bled  with  the  Hon.  Nat. 
C.  Ciureton,  Referee  in  Bank¬ 
ruptcy,  Inter-Southem  Building, 
Louisville,  Kentucky. 


Any  further  information  de¬ 
sired  may  be  had  by  application 
to 

BENJ.  S.  WASHER, 
Trastee, 

1617  Inter-Southem  Building, 
Louisville,  Ky. 
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Industrial  Catalogue  Publishers 

512  BROOKS  BUILDING 
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1931  EDITION  BEING  PREPARED 


Intelligent  buying  is  very  difficult — almost 
impossible — with  only  a  limited  and  out-of-date 
catalog  file  or  your  vague  recollection  of  adver¬ 
tisements  to  guide  you.  With  this  in  mind,  the 
Publishers  of  Newspaper  Equipment  Catalog 
and  the  Manufacturers  of  Equipment  and 
Supplies  for  Newspaper  Publishing  Plants 
co-operate  to  produce  this  Annual  Consolidated 
Catalog  of  such  equipment  and  supplies. 

The  hook  is  really  a  file  of  many  catalogs  assem¬ 
bled  under  one  cover.  Each  individual  catalog 
is  ‘‘boiled  down”  and  simplified,  and  contains 
only  data  of  an  informative  nature.  The  catalog 
is  divided  into  Sections,  each  Section  describing 
equipment  or  supplies  of  a  distinct  classification. 
The  Products  Directory  contains  the  names  and 
addresses  of  sources  of  supply  for  almost  every 
known  need  in  a  Newspaper  Publishing  Plant. 


7500  COPIES  DISTRIBUTED  EACH  YEAR,  WITHOUT 
CHARGE. 

IF  YOU  ARE  NOT  ON  THE  DISTRIBUTION  LIST,  AND 
DID  NOT  RECEIVE  A  COPY  OF  THE  1930  EDITION, 
SEND  IN  YOUR  REQUEST  FOR  A  COPY  OF  THE  1931 
BOOK. 


The 

Standard 

Reference 

Book  on 

Equipment, 

Systems  and 

Supplies 

For 

Newspaper 

Publishing 

Plants 


•y  “Should  be  in  every  newspaper  plant  throughout 
li  the  country.” — J.  K.  Mooney,  The  Times  &  Alle- 
yanian  Co.,  Cnt^erland,  Md. 


■T  “Been  waiting  for  such  a  catalog  for 
II  years.” — Chas.  Conahan,  Evening  Record,  Lans- 
ford.  Pa. 


€T  “Thank  you  for  this  very  efficient  and  instructive 
II  catalog.  The  only  comment  I  might  offer  is  that 
all  manufacturers  not  utilizing  your  book  are  certainly 
missing  a  golden  opportunity," — Carl  J.  Jolley,  The 
Sentinel  Company,  Bowling  Green,  Ohio. 

fl  “Ordered  from  your  catalog  this  morning.  Surely 

ll  a  handy  book.” — L.  L.  Bruce,  Painesville  Tele¬ 

graph,  Painesville,  Ohio. 

Cl  “This  is  the  first  catalog  of  this  character  that 

II  has  ever  reached  my  desk  and  can  assure  you 

that  it  is  very  complete  and  after  being  passed  around 
should  be  very  valuable  to  us.” — Talfers  Jude,  Racine 
Journal-News,  Racine,  Wis. 


fi  “Kind  your  catalog  a  great  help  in  purchasing 
11  equipment  for  both  our  newspajwr  and  publishing 
departments.” — t.  E.  Engel,  Stamford  Advocate,  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn. 


tr  “This  is  a  most  valuable  book.  You  may  rest 
ll  assured  we  will  preserve  it  for  future  use.  Most 
everything  listed  that  we  need  in  publishing  daily 
newspaper.” — H.  A.  Hargraves,  Redlands  Daily  Facts, 
Redlands,  Calif. 


“Your  book  is  just  the  right  kind — with  a  lot 
II  of  information — all  compact.” — IV.  H.  Harmon, 
Biddcford  Daily  Journal,  Biddcford,  Me. 


fy  “I  Iwlieve  this  catalog  is  going  to  be  a  great  con- 
i  venience  to  us.” — .\I.  J.  IVatkins,  Ithaca  Journal- 
Nett'S,  Ithaca,  N,  1'. 


«■  “Think  your  catalog  is  a  very  fine  book  and  will 
ll  doubtless  be  of  help  to  us  in  selecting  equipment 
from  time  to  time.” — .V.  N.  McKee!,  Register  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


^  “Thanks  very  much  for  Newsiaper  Equipment 

11  ('alalog.  It  IS  a  wonderful  idea.  I  congratulate 
the  publishers  on  giving  the  industry  a  practical  and 
useful  reference.” — .1/.  A.  Olmem,  U.  S.  Daily  Pieb. 
Corp.,  IVashington,  D.  C. 


CT  “You  have  a  lot  of  valuable  information  in  a 
11  small  book  that  is  easily  kept  on  one’s  desk.” — 
Earle  R.  Britton,  The  Columbia  Record,  Columbia,  S.  C. 


Cy  “This  is  a  very  valuable  publication  and  will  be 
ll  placed  in  a  convenient  place  so  as  to  be  handy 
for  reference  purposes.” — W.  McCurdy,  Tribune  News¬ 
paper  Company,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  .Manitoba,  Canada. 


fr  “I  am  glad  to  have  this  equipment  catalog.  It 
ll  fills  a  long  felt  want.” — A.  H.  Cobb,  Portland 
Evening  News,  Portland,  Me. 


“I  have  read  your  catalog  and  I  found  it  very 
interesting  from  the  first  to  the  last  page.” — 
Phillippe  Dion,  Le  Nouvelliste,  Three  Rivers,  Quebec, 
Canada. 
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ILLINOIS  SCHOOL  GIVES  MERIT  AWARD 
TO  48  DAILIES,  92  WEEKLIES 


Winners  of  1930  National  Community  Newspaper  Contest, 
Open  to  AH  Papers  Published  in  Communities  Under 
50,000  Population,  Announced  This  Week 


r  UKTY-EIGHT  daily  and  92  weekly 
and  semi-weekly  newspapers  were 
awarded  distinguished  rating  for  the  year 
19.?0  in  the  annual  national  community 
newspaper  contest  conducted  at  the  school 
of  journalism,  University  of  Illinois,  it 
was  announced  this  week.  The  contest 
is  open  each  year  to  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  published  in  communities 
under  50,000  population. 

Prof.  O.  C.  Leiter  of  the  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism  staff  judged  the  daily  newspapers 
entered,  and  Dr.  Barrus  Dickinson,  also 
of  the  school’s  staff,  judged  the  weeklies. 
Prof.  R.  R.  Barlow  was  manager  for  the 
contest. 

Daily  newspapers  were  judged  on  the 
basis  of  variety  and  quantity  of  news 
printed,  evidence  of  covering  the  home 
territory  carefully,  excellence  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  page,  evidence  of  public  spirit  and 
independence,  and  care  in  editing  and 
printing,  and  the  chief  consideration  in 
judging  the  weeklies  included  complete¬ 
ness  of  local  news  coverage,  the  number 
of  personal  items,  the  amount  of  corre¬ 
spondence  carried,  the  usefulness  of  the 
editorials  and  feature  material  to  the  com¬ 
munity  served,  makeup  and  legibility,  and 
amount  and  typography  of  the  advertising. 

Certificates  of  distinguished  rating  will 
be  mailed  the  newspaper  winning  the 
award.  The  following  dailies  received 
ratings : 

Adrian  (Mich.)  Daily  Telegram,  Alli¬ 
ance  (O.)  Review,  Alton  (Ill.)  Evening 
Telegraph,  Ann  Arbor  (Mich.)  Daily 
Seu's,  Arkansas  City  (Kans.)  Daily 
Traveler,  Asbury  Park  (N.J.)  Evening 
Press,  Attleboro  (Mass.)  Stm,  Bartow 
(Fla.)  Polk  County  Record,  Bowling 
Green  (Ky.)  Times-Journal,  Burlington 
(Vt.)  Tree  Press,  Cairo  (Ill.)  Evening 
Citizen,  Canton  (Ill.)  Daily  Ledger, 
Carthage  (Mo.)  Evening  Press,  Charles¬ 
ton  (Ill.)  Daily  Courier,  Clarksburg 
(W.Va.)  Exponent,  Clarksburg  (W.Va.) 
Exponent-Telegram,  Fort  Collins  (Colo.) 
Express-Courier,  Cresfon  (la.)  Xews 
Advertiser,  Damille  (Ill.)  Commercial- 
Xews,  Dixon  (Ill.)  Evening  Telegraph, 
Edwardssille  (Ill.)  Intelligeneer,  Elkhart 
(Ind.)  Truth,  Enid  (Okla.)  Daily  Eagle, 
Fayetteville  (.^rk.)  Daily  Democrat, 
Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  Dailv  Ne7vs, 
Franklin  (Ind.)  F,vening  Star,  Gloucester 
(Mass.)  Daily  Times,  Gulfport  (Miss.) 
Daily  Herald,  Ha7'crhill  (Mass.)  Ez’cning 
Gazette,  Hobart  (Okla.)  Democrat-Chief, 
Jaeksom’ille  (Ill.)  Daily  Journal,  James- 
tosfn  (X.Y.)  anting  Post,  Lafayette 
(La.)  Daily  Advertiser,  Leri’iston  (Me.) 
Es'cning  Journal,  Lesiiston  (Me.)  Daily 
Sun.  Ixxington  (Ky.)  I^cader, 

Lorain  (O.)  Journal,  Mason  City 
(Iowa)  Globe-Gazette,  Moline  (111.) 
Daily  Dispatch,  Murphysboro  (Ill.)  Daily 
Independent,  Muscatine  (la.)  Jountal, 
IXwenix  Arizona  Rcpuidic,  Richmond 
(Ind.)  Palladium,  Robmson  (Ill.)  Daily 
News,  Rock  Island  (Ill.)  Argus,  .9L 
Cloud  (Minn.)  Daily  Times,  .’fheboygan 
(Wis.)  Press,  Sterling  (Ill.)  Daily 
Gazette, 

Following  are  the  weeklies  and  semi¬ 
weeklies  receiving  awards : 

Antioch  (Ill.)  Nercs,  Archbold  (O.) 
Buckeye,  Athol  (Mass.)  Transcript, 
Audubon  (la.)  Adx'ocate-Rcpublican, 
Bad  Axe  (Mich.)  Huron  County  Trib¬ 
une,  Bay  Shore  (N.Y.)  Journal,  Bellows 
Falls  (V't.)  Times,  Bcmidji  (Minn.) 
,‘ycntincl,  Bergcnfield  (X.J.)  Jnterboro 
Resnew,  Bloomfield  (X.J.)  Independent 
Press  and  Citizen,  Boonvillc  (Mo.)  Ad- 
I’crtiser,  Boyertown  (Pa.)  Times,  Bridge¬ 
port  (Ala.)  News  Herald,  Brookhas’cn 
(Miss.)  Scmi-lVeekly  Leader  (semi¬ 
weekly),  Brookings  (S.D.)  Register, 
Brookline  (Mass.)  Chronicle,  Bunkie 
(La.)  Record,  Carmi  (Ill.)  Democrat- 
Tribune,  Caro  (Mich.)  Tuscola  County 
Ads'ertlscr, 

Caroll  (la.)  Times,  Carrollton  (Ga.) 
Cacroll  County  Times,  Carthage  (N.Y.) 
Republican-Tribune,  Cobden  (Ill.)  Re¬ 
view,  Coudersport  (Pa.)  Potter  Enter¬ 


prise,  Crystal  Lake  (Ill.)  Herald,  Dal¬ 
ton  (Ga.)  News,  Delphi  (Ind.)  Journal, 
Des  Plains  (Ill.)  Suburban  Times,  East 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Nev’S  (semi- weekly), 
Dillon  (Mont.)  Examiner,  Dover 
(Dela.)  State  Sentinel,  Easton  (Md.) 
Star-Democrat,  Elmhurst  (111.)  Press, 
Fairbury  (Xeb.)  Journal,  Fairbury 
(Neb)  News,  Fallon  (Xev.)  Eagle, 
Flagstaff  (Ariz.)  Coconino  Sun,  Florence 
(Ala.)  Herald,  Gainesville  (Ga.)  Eagle, 
Gainesville  ((ja.)  News,  Galva  (Ill.) 
News,  Geneva  (Neb.)  Nebraska  Signal, 
Glcndivc  (Mont.)  Dawson  County  Re- 
7'icw,  Harvard  (Ill.)  Herald,  Hastings 
(Mich.)  Banner,  Heron  Lake  (Minn.) 
News,  Holton  (Kan.)  Recorder,  Howell 
(Midi.)  Livingston  County  Republican- 
Press,  Hubbard  (O.)  Xews. 

Ionia  (Mich.)  Ionia  County  News, 
Kutztouvi  (Pa.)  Patriot,  Lacon  (Ill.) 
Home  Journal,  Ladysmith  (Wis.)  News, 
La  Grange  (Ill.)  Citizen,  iMngdon 
(N.D.)  Cavalier  County  Republican, 
Libcrtyvillc  (Ill.)  hidependent-Register, 
Mascoutah  (Ill.)  Herald,  Massena 
(N.Y.)  Observer,  Mesa  (Ariz.)  Journal- 
Tribune  (semi-weekly),  Metamora  (Ill.) 
Herald,  Milford  (Conn.)  News,  Milaca 
(Minn.)  Mille  Jmcs  County  Times,  Mor¬ 
ris  (Minn.)  Tribune,  Mount  Holly 
(N.J.)  Herald,  Muskegon  Heights 
(Mich.)  Record. 

Natchitoches  (La.)  Enterprise,  New 
Ulm  (Minn.)  Brown  County  Journal, 
North  field  (Minn.)  Xews,  Oconto 
(W^is.)  Oconto  County  Reporter,  Ord 
(Neb.)  Quiz,  Owatonna  (Minn.) 
Journal-Chronicle,  Penn  Yan  (N.Y.) 
Chronicle  Express,  Polo  OH)  Tri- 
County  Press,  Red  Bank  (N.J.)  Regis¬ 
ter,  Russell  (Kan.)  Record  (semi¬ 
weekly),  Sac  City  (la.)  Sac  Sun,  San¬ 
ford  (Me.)  Tribune  and  Advocate,  Sko- 
hegan  (Me.)  Iiuiepcndent-Reportcr, 
Sparta  (Ill.)  News-Ptaindcalcr,  Stam¬ 
ford  (X.Y.)  Mirror-Recorder,  Steamboat 
.Springs  (Col.)  Steamboat  Pilot,  Storm 
Lake  (la.)  Pilot-Tribune,  Stronghurst 
(Ill.)  Graphic,  Toledo  (la.)  Chronicle, 
Towson  (Md.)  Union  Xeses,  Traer  (la.) 
Star-Clipper. 

Walton  (X.Y.)  Reporter,  Waupun 
(Wis.)  Lcader-X  esL's  (  semi- weekly ), 
Waz’erly  (la.)  Bremer  County  Independ¬ 
ent,  Wayne  (Xeb.)  Herald,  WiUkcood 
(X.J.)  Leader,  York  (S.C.)  Yorkx'illc 
Fnquiror  (  semi-weekly) . 


ASKING  FOR  COLOR 


Sear*,  Roebuck  &  Co.  Ordering  Full 
Pages  in  Large  List  of  Dailies 

The  use  of  color  in  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  has  a  strong  adherent  in  Scars, 
Roebuck  &  Co.,  Chicago  mail  order  house, 
which  took  full-page  color  copy  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  Jan.  29  on  .\11-State 
Tires.  The  advertisement  proved  so  suc¬ 
cessful  that  the  company  sent  mats  to 
150  newspapers  in  towns  in  which  Sears 
has  branches.  Wherever  newspapers 
were  in  a  position  to  use  color,  they  had 
the  option  of  doing  so.  Among  the 
papers  which  took  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  was  the  Aberdeen  (Wash.) 
World,  which  reproduced  the  Tribune 
cor-  in  two  colors. 

,\  second  full-page  run  in  the  Tribune 
in  February  produced  such  satisfactory 
results  that  Sears  sent  mats  to  a  list  of 
3(X)  papers,  again  specifying  color  wher¬ 
ever  color  was  available. 


PROMOTION  BOOKLET 

A  b(K)klet  describing  the  executive  per¬ 
sonnel  and  the  facilities  of  the  National 
Register  Publishing  Company,  New 
York,  publisher  of  the  Standard  Adi'cr- 
tising  Register,  a  data  book  on  adver¬ 
tisers,  has  been  issued  by  the  company. 
The  booklet,  attractively  illustrated,  tells 
of  the  growth  of  the  company  since  its 
founding  by  R.  W.  Ferrel  in  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.,  in  1915. 


NEWS  EFFICIENCY  STRESSED 


Wilcox  Says  Misapplication  of  Edito¬ 
rial  Ability  1*  Disastrous 

The  speed  of  present-day  newspaper 
publishing  and  the  demand  for  complete¬ 
ness  and  accuracy  make  efficient  organ¬ 
ization  of  a  daily’s  man-power  a  vital 
necessity,  Grafton  Wilcox,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  told  school  editors  in  an  address 
at  their  convention  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  last  week.  No  enterprise  is  more 
dependent  upon  the  human  factor  than 
the  newspaper,  he  said. 

“Given  the  finest  publication  plant  that 
money  and  inventive  genius  can  produce 
equipped  to  perfection  with  machine 
power  and  with  ultra-business  and  me¬ 
chanical  organization,  your  newspaper 
will  not  succeed  if  you  neglect  the 
orderly  direction  of  its  editorial  forces,” 
Mr.  Wilcox  declared.  “The  careful  or¬ 
ganization,  management  and  distribution 
of  that  editorial  power  is  just  as  im¬ 
portant  as  the  organization  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  business  and  circulation 
departments. 

“Improper  allocation  of  an  editorial 
department’s  manpower  which  results  in 
waste  of  brains  and  misapplication  of 
ability  is  just  as  disastrous  to  newspaper 
progress  as  composing  room  mismanage¬ 
ment,  printpaper  extravagance  or  busi¬ 
ness  office  profligacy.  Nothing,  in  fact, 
can  contribute  more  effectually  to  a 
downward  trend  in  newspaper  circulation 
and  advertising  than  an  ineffective 
editorial  staff,  and  a  capable  newspaper 
staff  may  be  woefully  ineffective  if  im¬ 
properly  managed.” 


SIGN  REGULATION  DEFEATED 

Billboard  Men  Tell  N.  Y.  Senate  They 
Have  Zoning  Plan 

L’nemployment  conditions  have  served 
to  defeat  all  proposals  in  the  New  York 
state  legislature  to  regulate  billboard 
advertising,  but  the  Outdoor  .Advertisers’ 
.Association  of  .America  is  going  ahead 
with  plans  of  its  own  for  “reasonable 
regulation,”  the  state  senate  judiciary 
Committee  was  told  at  an  .Albany  hear¬ 
ing  on  Wednesday.  March  IS. 

With  the  Zimmerman  hill,  which  would 
tax  and  restrict  billboards  on  state  high¬ 
ways,  overwhelmingly  defeated  in  the 
assembly  judiciary  committee,  labor 
tmion  representatives  this  week  lined  up 
against  a  proposed  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment  which  wotild  give  the  legislature 
power  virtually  to  forbid  outdoor  adver¬ 
tising.  Lal)or  again  argued  that  state 
regulation  of  billbreirds  would  throw 
thousands  out  of  employment. 

The  propo.scd  ameinlment  was  passed 
last  year  and  would  have  to  be  re-passed 
this  year  before  being  submitted  to  a  vote 
of  the  people.  Defeat  of  the  proposition 
was  indicated  by  the  committee. 


SCHOOL  CONVENTION  ENDS 

Awards  Made  in  Publication  Contest — 
Students  Edit  Columbia  Daily 

The  .Spectator,  Columbia  University 
daily,  was  issued  by  a  staff  of  about  .50 
visiting  school  paper  editors,  and  prizes 
for  school  publications  were  announced. 
March  14',  the  last  day  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  school  editors  at  Columbia.  More 
than  800  publicati<ins  were  submitted. 

Louis  Wiley,  business  manager  of  the 
Nctv  York  Times,  speaking  before  a 
general  session  of  the  convention,  warned 
the  young  editors  to  beware  of  sensa¬ 
tionalism  in  newspaper  publishing.  He 
described  the  ideal  newspaper  man  as 
“alert,  keen,  intelligent,  enterprising  and 
human.” 

The  youngest  delegate  to  the  conven¬ 
tion  was  Robert  Emerson,  nine,  assist¬ 
ant  literary  editor  of  Rdgezvood  E^rnts, 
published  by  the  Edgewood  School,  at 
Scarsdale,  X.A’. 


RAISED  $24,783  FOR  RELIEF 

Audit  of  the  Christmas  fund  collec¬ 
tions  made  by  the  Vancouver  Daily 
Province  last  winter  shows  that  sub¬ 
scriptions  totalled  $24,783. 


Let  Us  Not  Forget 
That  44,000,000  Peo¬ 
ple  Are  Still  IF  orbing 

Even  now,  with  so  many 
business  interests  still  hesi¬ 
tating  about  w’hat  to  do  to 
bring  back  good  times,  we 
find  here  and  there  bouses 
that  are  determined  to  put 
their  shoulders  to  the  wheel 
and  prove  their  faith  in  the 
recovery  of  business  by  ad¬ 
vertising  to  get  their  share 
of  what  business  there  is  to 
lie  had. 

They  know  that  there  are 
approximately  44  million 
people  still  working  and 
drawing  as  much  pay  as 
they  ever  did.  These  44  mil¬ 
lion  people  earn  an  average 
of  at  least  twenty-five  dol¬ 
lars  a  w'eek,  which  means 
that  one  billion  one  hundred 
million  dollars  are  placed 
in  circulation  every  week. 
With  twenty  -  eight  billion 
dollars  in  .savings  banks — 
dollars  wdiich  belong  to  the 
workers — it  would  seem  as 
though  there  was  business 
to  be  had  by  going  after  it. 
The  houses  that  have  the 
foresight  to  advertise  while 
so  many  are  afraid  to  ven¬ 
ture.  are  getting  a  good 
share  of  whatever  business 
there  is  now.  and  when  busi¬ 
ness  l)ecome.s  normal  again, 
as  it  is  sure  to  be  within  a 
reasonable  time,  they  will 
then  reap  the  harve.st. 

We  regret,  of  course,  that 
many  institutions  have  cur¬ 
tailed  their  advertising,  but 
we  are  not  finding  fault  with 
them,  l)ecause  every  concern 
must  he  guided  by  its  own 
conception  of  what  it  can 
and  can  not  do.  In  many 
cases,  however,  we  feel  that 
advertisers  who  reaped  great 
benefits  from  their  adver¬ 
tising  during  the  recent  pros¬ 
perous  era.  have  unwisely 
curtailed,  or  di.scontinued  al¬ 
together. 

We  are  ju.st  as  sure  of  the 
future  as  we  are  that  the 
sun  ri.ses  and  sets  every  day. 
Of  course,  all  of  our  adver¬ 
tising  friends  are  not  con¬ 
tributing  as  much  of  their 
wisdom  as  we  would  like  to 
see.  But  they’ll  come  back. 
They  can  not  go  on  indefi¬ 
nitely  without  the  aid  of 
newsixii^er  advertising  which 
has  proven  itself  in  the  past 
indis]')ensable  to  them. 

The  John  Bunn  Comp.any 

Xcsvsfiaper  Advertising 
Representatives 

New  York  Chicago  St,  Ixiris 
Atlanta  Daixas  San  Francisco 
Los  Angeles  Portland 
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Firgt  Now 
Bought  Using 
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Sewnpaper 


New  York  City  (N.Y.)  Times .  1 

New  York  City  (N.Y.)  The  World . 1 

St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch .  1 

Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer . 1 

Louisville  (Ky.)  Herald-Post . 14 

Providence  (R.I.)  Sunday  Journal . 5 

Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily  News .  1 

Jersey  City  (N.J.)  Jersey  Journal . 2 

Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Journal . 2 

Camden  (N.J.)  Evening  Courier .  1 

Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal.  10 

Springfield  (Mass.)  Union .  1 

St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch .  3 

Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star .  8 

Seattle  (Wash.)  Star .  5 

Pittsburgh  (Penna.)  Sun-Telegraph...  6 

Tacoma  (Wash.)  News-Tribune . 2 

Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Press  Telegram..  1 

Milwaukee  (Wise.)  Leader .  1 

Trenton  (N.J.)  Evening  Times . 7 

Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  News .  6 

Schenectady  (N.Y.)  Gazette . 2 

Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Post .  5 

Albany  (N.Y.)  Knickerbocker  Press  & 
^^©ws  •••  ••  3 

Long  Island  icity  (N.Y.)  Daily  Star _ 2 

New  York  City  (N.Y.)  Jewish  Journal.  1 

Pawtucket  (R.I.)  Times .  1 

Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Post  Standard .  1 

Binghamton  (N.Y.)  Press .  1 

Columbus  (Ohio)  (Dhio  State  Journal..  1 

Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript .  1 

St.  Paul  (Minn.)  News .  1 

Pensacola  (Fla.)  Journal-News . 2 

Dallas  (Texas)  News-Journal .  1 

Erie  (Penna.)  Times .  1 

Duluth  (Minn.)  News  Tribune . 6 

Eiaston  (Penna.)  EIxpress . 4 

Bronk  (N.Y.)  Bronx  Home  News . 1 

Gloversville  (N.Y.)  Leader-Republican- 

Herald  .  1 

Long  Branch  (N.J.)  Record .  1 

Springfield  (Ohio)  News-Sun .  1 

Steubenville  (Ohio)  Herald-Star .  1 

St.  Louis  Star .  1 

St.  Louis  Times .  1 

Troy  (N.Y.)  Times .  1 

White  Plains  (N.Y.)  Reporter .  1 

Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Record .  4 

Galveston  (Texas)  Tribune .  3 

Utica  (N.Y.)  Observer-Dispatch .  3 

New  Orleans  (La.)  Times  Picayune _ 2 

Cohoes  (N.Y.)  American .  1 

Elizabeth  (N.J.)  Journal .  1 

New  York  City  (N.Y.)  Wall  Street  News  1 
Amsterdam  (N.Y.)  Record  &  Democrat  2 

Worcester  (Mass.)  Post .  2 

Brockton  (Mass.)  Enterprise .  1 

Dallas  (Texas)  Times-Herald .  1 

New  London  (Conn.)  Day .  1 

Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch .  1 

Pasadena  (Calif.)  Star  News .  1 

Watertown  (N.Y.)  Times .  1 

Hattiesburg  (Miss.)  American .  3 

Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News-Sentinel .  3 

Newark  (N.J.)  News .  2 

Omaha  (Nebr.)  Bee  News .  2 


All  of  the  well-known  newspapers  listed 
at  the  left  use  two  makes  of  line  compos¬ 
ing  machines  in  their  composing  rooms. 
Lack  of  space  prevents  listing  many  more 
that  have  placed  repeat  orders  after  the 
Sine  performance  of  the  first  Intertypes. 

Nearly  9  out  of  10  users  of  five  or  more 
Intertypes  have  placed  repeat  orders. 
This  is  proof  of  Intertype  satisfaction. 


THE  PROGRESSIVE 

INTERTYPE 

lor  Pleasant,  Profitable  Composition 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION:  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  360  Furman  Street; 
Chicago,  130  North  Franklin  Street;  New  Orleans,  816  Howard  Avenue;  San 
Francisco,  152  Fremont  Street;  Los  Angeles,  1220  South  Maple  Avenue;  Bos¬ 
ton,  80  Federal  Street;  Canada,  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto; 
London,  and  Berlin.  Distributors  Throughout  the  World 


Set  in  Ruut^ed  Black  and  Ideal  News 
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Adv  ertising  Agencies 

MARKET  DATA  FORM 
IS  APPROVED 


Folder  Adopted  by  A.N.P.A.  and 
Four  A’*  Make*  It  Easier  for 
Adyertiting  Agencies  to 
Use  Newspapers 

A  new  step  to  make  it  easier  for  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  to  use  newspapers  was 
taken  this  week  when  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Advertising  Agencies  and 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  completed  preparation  of  a  com¬ 
bined  market  and  newspaper  data  form. 

The  new  blanks  represent  a  consoli¬ 
dation  of  the  4-.\’s  Standard  Newspaper 
Data  Form,  introduced  ten  months  ago, 
with  the  Bureau's  Standard  Market  Sur¬ 
vey,  which  has  been  in  use  for  three 
years.  The  new  plan  eliminates  over¬ 
lapping  of  the  two  forms,  adds  a 
reproduction  of  each  newspaper’s  front 
page,  and  makes  minor  changes  in  con¬ 
tents. 

Rival  newspapers  are  urged  to  unite 
in  preparing  the  market  data  for  their 
city,  which  is  to  be  printed  on  a  four- 
page  cardboard  folder.  Each  newspaper, 
however,  is  to  prepare  data  about  itself 
and  print  this  material  on  a  four-page 
sheet  which  can  be  filed  inside  the  form. 

The  new  form  has  been  discussed  and 
approved  by  meetings  of  advertising 
agency  space  buyers  in  New  York,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Boston.  Philadelphia  and  Louis¬ 
ville.  Quotations  from  a  score  of  space 
buyers  urging  that  newspapers  adopt  the 
form  are  published  in  a  sheet  of  ex¬ 
planation  to  be  sent  out  with  the  blanks. 

Bearing  out  the  idea  that  there  should 
be  only  one  market  data  form  for  each 
city,  prepared  jointly  by  the  newspapers 
there,  it  is  pointed  out  that  in  the  past 
there  has  been  conflict  between  the  re¬ 
ports  prepared  by  rival  papers. 

The  market  form  contains  on  the  first 
page  maps  and  description  of  the  city’s 
trading  area.  Inside  is  to  be  information 
on  population,  location,  families  with 
phones,  automobiles,  gas,  electric  lights, 
radios,  etc.;  number  of  outlets  in  prin¬ 
cipal  lines  of  business,  and  other  outstand¬ 
ing  features  about  the  city. 

The  newspaper  forms  are  separate  for 
week-dav  and  Sunday  editions.  It  is 
specified  that  the  first  page  is  to  be 
occupied  bv  a  reproduction  of  the  front 
page  of  the  newspaper’s  first  issue  fn 
March — Citv  Edition  for  a  morning 
paper,  and  Home  Edition  for  an  after¬ 
noon  paper.  It  is  expected  that  new 
forms  will  be  filed  in  March  each  year. 

Inside  the  information  is  grouped 
under  these  headings:  1,  history;  2, 
management ;  3.  editorial  program ;  4, 
contents,  including  departments  and  fea¬ 
tures,  and  average  space  devoted  to  each ; 
5.  circulation  record,  including  subscrip¬ 
tion  rates,  circulation  figures  for  the  last 
IS  years,  and  facts  not  brought  out  in 

A.B.C.  reports:  6.  linage  record  for  the 
calendar  year  of  1930;  7,  merchandising 
or  promotion  department  for  the  use  of 
advertisers:  8.  radio  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tion,  if  any. 


More  Join  Erwin,  Wasey  Staff 

New  members  of  the  New  York  staff 
of  Erwin.  W'asey  &  Gj..  Inc.,  include 
Don  Hurlbut,  associate  art  director;  C. 

B.  Goshorn,  service  department ;  A.  B. 
Carson  and  A.  K.  Fowler,  copy  depart¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Hurlbut  was  formerly  with 
the  Erwin.  Wasey  art  department  in 
Chicago,  and  more  recently  has  been 
with  the  ^faxon  .Advertising  .Agency. 
Mr.  Goshorn  was  formerly  in  charge 
of  the  sales  promotion  department 
of  the  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
at  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Carson  was  form¬ 
erly  in  the  Erwin,  Wasey  Chicago 
office,  and  later  with  Williams  &  Cun- 
nyngham,  Chicago. 


Blossom  Products  To  Hick* 

The  Blossom  Products.  Inc.,  New 
York,  makers  of  “Blossom”  bloomers  for 
women,  and  “LeSavoy”  athletic  under¬ 
wear  for  men.  have  placed  their  advertis¬ 
ing  account  with  the  Hicks  Advertising 
Agency,  New  York. 


AMONG  THE  COPY  CHIEFS 
___By  C.  P.  McDonald 


James  E.  Stiekiiey 

SELLING  advertising,  contacting  ac¬ 
counts,  writing  copy,  vice-presidcnting 
and  secretarying.  These  five  things  com¬ 
prise  the  “daily  dozen’’  of  James  E. 
Stickney  of  the  Ferry- Hanly  .Advertis¬ 
ing  Company,  Kansas  City,  Chicago,  and 
New  A’ork. 

Stickney  approaches  copy  and  layout 
as  a  newspaper  reporter  tackles  a  news 
story — digs  out  facts,  finds  the  “news 
interest.”  and  portrays  accordingly.  I 
recall  a  series  of  two-color  advertise¬ 
ments  done  by  Stickney  for  the  South¬ 
ern  Pine  Association.  He  showed  a 
crew  of  red  giants  attacking  with  a 
huge  battering  ram  various  structures 
built  of  this  sturdy  wood.  One  pic¬ 
tured  an  ocean  freight  dock  teeming 
with  action.  .A  trained  newspaper  mind 
was  reflected  in  the  terse,  graphic  copy. 

Sunk  thirty,  forty  fret  in  the  oore  of  oceans, 
lakes  and  rivers.  Southern  Pine  jnlinf!:  supports 
(treat  shippin(t  docks  the  world  around  .  .  . 

docks  wrhose  heavy  beams  and  floors  are  of 
the  self  same  wood.  I.et  (tiant  ocean  frei(rhters 
and  isinderous  bar({es  siirRe  and  (trate  aitainst 
these  structures  ...  let  commerce  trundle  its 
mitthty  carRoes  over  them  in  Ifl.ton  truck  or 
1,000-ton  railroad  train  .  .  .  the.se  docks  meet 
the  battering  ram  of  wear  as  no  other  wood 
...  as  no  other  structural  material  yet  known 
to  man. 

“All  is  grist  that  comes  to  an  adver¬ 
tising  man’s  mill.”  asserts  Stickney.  “.A 
varied  experience  in  ordinary  human 
affairs,  coupled  with  an  ability  to  write 
vividly  and  clearly  what  he  sees  and 
hears,  is  the  best  foundation  for  success 
in  this  profession.  That  is  why  we  lean 
toward  former  news  writers  in  selecting 
our  personnel.  They  have  l>een  places, 
they  have  seen  things,  and  they  can  tell 
about  ’em.  Making  the  news  attractive 
is  the  aim  of  the  great  newspapers. 
Advertising  is  tiru's.” 

Stickney  was  born  at  Carthage,  Mo., 
on  July  16,  1883.  Educated  in  public 
schools,  St.  Albans  College,  and  the 
University  of  Missouri.  He  was  city- 
editor  of  the  CarJhacje  (Mo.)  Press 
from  1903  to  1906;  publisher  IV ebb 
City  (Mo.)  Sentinel,  1906-1911 ;  re¬ 
porter,  then  assistant  night  city  editor, 
then  night  telegraph  editor  Kmuras  City 
(Mo.)  Star,  1911-1918;  then  he  joined 
Ferry-Hanly.  In  1907  he  married 
Tressah  Hannah  Brunkley  of  Carthage. 


Kenyon  Directs  Wales  Art 

Hallas  Kenyon,  formerly  art  director 
of  Cecil,  Warwick  &  Cecil,  and  Williams 
&  Saylor,  is  now  art  director  of  the 
Wales  Advertising  Company.  Inc.  He 
has  also  served  in  a  like  capacity  for  the 
H.  K.  McCann  Company  and  was  a 
member  of  the  art  staff  of  the  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company.  He  is  assisted  by 
Ernest  Frey  and  Lorraine  Follett,  who 
have  been  members  of  the  agency’s  art 
department  for  several  years. 


Boston  Men  Form  Agency 

Robert  S.  Perry.  William  T.  Carpen¬ 
ter  and  Paul  B.  Dalco,  all  formerly  with 
O’Connell  Advertising  Agency  of  Bos¬ 
ton.  have  formed  their  own  advertising 
business  under  the  name  of  Perry,  Car¬ 
penter  and  Dalco,  at  73  Cornhill  street. 


TELLS  VALUE  OF  DESIGN 


Kimball  Cites  Big  Returns  from 
Modernizing  of  Products 

Work  of  the  “design  engineer”  in  co¬ 
ordinating  art  and  business  has  already 
proved  its  commercial  value,  Abbott  Kim¬ 
ball,  vice-president  of  Lyddon,  Hanford  & 
Kimball  advertising  agency,  told  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  a  recent 
luncheon  in  connection  with  Boston  Art 
\\’eek. 

He  described  the  “design  engineer”  as 
combining  the  point  of  view  of  the  artist 
with  the  practical  requirements  of  busi¬ 
ness.  His  work,  according  to  Mr.  Kim¬ 
ball.  covers  the  designing  of  a  product 
or  the  restyling  of  a  product  to  fit  the 
requirements  of  a  market,  as  well  as 
every  means  in  which  design  is  used  in 
presenting  the  prcKluct  to  the  public. 

•A  modern  scale,  the  speaker  said,  had 
taken  in  many  more  pennies  than  the  old- 
type  machine.  In  another  case,  a  new 
package  for  absorbent  cotton  quickly 
paid  all  the  expenses  of  putting  it  on  the 
market,  and  also  proved  a  stimulus  to 
combination  selling  with  lotions  and 
creams,  and  has  reached  an  enormous 
sales  volume. 


Lyon  Heads  New  Financial  Group 

H.  .A.  Lyon,  of  the  Bankers  Trust 
Company,  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  newly  organized  Financial  Advertis¬ 
ers  of  New  York.  Frank  L.  Blanchard 
of  Henry  L.  Doherty  &  Co.,  was  elected 
vice-president;  R.  J.  Sparks  of  the 
liowery  Savings  Bank,  treasurer ;  and 
Tracy  M.  Purse  of  the  Purse  Company, 
secretary.  Other  directors  are;  Frank 
G.  Burrows.  Irving  Trust  Company; 
R.  R.  McElvare,  Bank  for  Savings ; 

C.  A.  Luhnow,  Trust  Companies  Maga¬ 
zine;  Roland  Palniedo,  Lehman  Broth¬ 
ers;  and  John  Donovan,  Central 
Hanover  Bank  &  Trust  Company. 


John  A.  Posu*  Promoted 

Appointment  of  lohn  A.  Posus  as 
national  advertising  director  of  the 
Lloyd-Thomas  company,  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  appraisal  engineering  firms,  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week.  The  firm’s  executive 
offices  are  located  in  Chicago  and  branches 
are  maintained  in  18  other  cities  of  the 
United  States  and  Europe.  Mr.  Posus 
was  advanced  from  local  advertising  man¬ 
ager  and  before  joining  Lloyd-Thomas 
was  advertising  manager  of  the  Coats 
and  Burchard  company. 


Palmer  Become*  Partner 

Directors  of  the  H.  and  J.  Stevens 
Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  agency, 
announced  March  14  the  change  of  their 
corporate  name  to  Stevens,  Palmer  and 
Stevens,  Inc.  A.  Ward  Palmer,  whose 
name  has  been  added,  is  secretary  and 
account  executive  of  the  agency  and  has 
been  a  director  for  several  years.  He 
was  at  one  time  with  the  wholesale  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  Carson-Pirie- 
Scott  &-  Co.,  Chicago. 


Placing  Newspaper  Account 

Heneph  Corporation.  Kingston,  N.Y., 
manufacturer  and  distributor  of  phar¬ 
maceutical  specialties,  has  just  plac^  its 
advertising  account  with  Street  &  Finney, 
Inc.,  New  York.  A  newspaper  campaign 
has  already  been  started. 


Addressed  Real  Estate  Men 

James  Houlihan,  of  the  advertising 
agency  bearing  his  name,  which  has  the 
account  of  the  DeVaux-Hall  Motors  Cor¬ 
poration.  of  Grand  Rapids.  Mich.,  spoke 
on  “.Advertising”  before  the  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids  Real  Estate  board  March  17. 


Finance  Bureau  To  Conklin  Mann 

The  Investors  Research  Bureau,  Inc. 
of  Syracuse,  N.Y..  has  placed  its  adver¬ 
tising  account  with  Conklin  Mann,  Inc. 
of  New  York.  Magazines,  newspapers 
and  business  papers  will  be  used. 


New  Dallas  Firm 

The  Maxville  Advertising  Company. 
Inc.,  Dallas,  Tex.,  has  been  incorporated 
bv  C.  Maxville,  Mrs.  C.  Maxville  and 
Fred  Mejunkin.  Capital  stock  is  $500. 


STARTING  PINEAPPLE 
DRIVE  THIS  WEEK 


68  Dailies  Receiving  Copy  front 

Hawaiian  Company  —  To  Place 
544,000  Line*  in  10  Weeks 
—  Newspapers  Praised 

Confident  of  moving  an  increased  pine¬ 
apple  pack  through  newspaper  advertising, 
the  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company  this 
week  opened  its  spring  schedule.  It  is 
the  second  time  in  the  history  of  the  com¬ 
pany  that  newspaper  advertising  has  been 
used. 

Success  of  the  fall  newspaper  schedule, 
an  innovation  in  the  pineapple  industry, 
seems  to  have  assured  newspapers  a 
permanent  place  in  the  program  of  the 
Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company.  The 
spring  schedule  is  divided  among  ()8  news¬ 
papers  and  will  run  for  10  weeks.  Each 
advertisement  is  8(X)  lines,  making  a  total 
of  .s44,000  lines  in  the  schedule. 

The  spring  campaign  is  nation-wide, 
says  A.  S.  Babcock,  director  of  merchan¬ 
dising.  The  program  is  being  handled  by 
Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross  of  San  Francisco, 
with  C.  AI.  Seymour,  vice-president,  di¬ 
recting  the  effort. 

Most  releases  are  being  made  in  met¬ 
ropolitan  newspapers,  one  newspaper  to 
each  city.  Color  advertising  is  being 
placed  in  the  American  Weekly.  The 
onlv  material  not  going  to  larger  news¬ 
papers  is  a  suburban  campaign  being  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  vicinity  of  New'  York. 

“We  know  what  newspaper  advertising 
will  do  and  we  are  working  on  that  con¬ 
fidence,”  said  Mr.  Babcock,  “althoqgh  ex¬ 
act  figures  on  newspaper  linage  results  in 
the  pineapple  field  are  unavailable  at 
this  time  because  our  first  newspaper 
copy  was  scheduled  just  last  fall.” 

F!ach  advertisement  carries  two  recipes 
and  uses  half-tone  illustrations.  Hawaiian 
Pineapple  Company’.s  products  are  unique 
in  that  this  corporation  has  no  advertised 
brands,  but  the  pineapples  are  graded  and 
marked  1,  2  or  3.  The  w’ord  “Dole”  is 
stamped  on  the  ton  of  each  can.  One 
recipe  for  grade  one  and  another  for 
grade  two  are  used  with  pch  adver¬ 
tisement  to  stress  the  varied  uses  of 
pineapples. 

Hawaiian  Pineapple  began  advertising 
as  a  company  in  1926.  _  Previous  to  that 
its  copv  was  cooperative  and  presented 
under  the  name  of  the  Hawaiian  Pineap¬ 
ple  .Association.  The  Hawaiian  Pineap¬ 
ple  Company  is  the  largest  packer  and 
grower  of  pineapples  in  the  world. 


Join*  Hartford  Agency 

Lester  Olin,  son  of  the  late  Charles 
F.  Olin.  formerly  advertising  manager. 
New  Department  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  recentlv  joined  the  staff  of  Smith- 
Patterson-.Allen,  Inc.,  Hartford,  Conn., 
agency. 


Miniter  With  Ingalls 

J.  Raymond  Miniter,  formerly  with 
Harry  M.  Frost  Company.  Inc.,  Boston 
agency,  has  joined  the  staff  of  Ingalls- 
Advertising  also  of  that  city,  as  an  ac¬ 
count  executive. 


Obtains  Cracker  Account 

Redfield-Coupe,  Inc.,  of  New  York, 
has  been  appointed  to  handle  the  account 
of  C.  H.  &  George  H.  Cross.  Inc.,  of 
Montpelier  and  St.  Tohnsbury,  Vt., 
manufacturers  of  Cross  crackers. 


Pepperell  Account  To  Humphrey 

H.  B.  Humphrey  Company,  Boston 
agency,  has  been  appointed  to  handle  the 
account  of  the  Pepperell  Manufacturing 
Company,  makers  of  Lady  Pepperell 
sheets  and  pillow  cases. 


New  Advertising  Firm 

The  Boston  Institute  of 
Inc.,  has  been  formed  at  Boston.  .Altren 
W.  Brenninger,  Edward_  P-  Shute  and 
Paul  D.  Howard  are  the  incorporators. 


Cabot  &  Co.  Appointed 

Harold  Cabot  &  Co..  Boston,  has  been 
chosen  to  direct  the  account  of  the  .^a■ 
tional  Fire  Protection  Association  o 
Boston.. 
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romantic  history  and  constant  development  of  the  Price 
Company  under  the  control  of  a  single  family;  timber 
areas  greater  than  the  state  of  Massachusetts;  abundant, 
low-priced  hydroelectric  power;  and  centralized,  experi¬ 
enced  management  backed  by  ample  financial  resources. 

Every  essential  factor  is  present  to  make  Price  Brothers 
&  Company,  Limited,  a  dependable  source  of  supply  for 
all  your  newsprint. 

Price  Brothers  &  Company,  Limited,  Price  House, 
Quebec,  P.Q.,  Canada. 


The  metropolitan  daily  with  its  gigantic  editions  and 
the  aggressive  newspaper  of  the  smaller  community — both 
have  found  that  the  Price  name  on  newsprint  is  syn¬ 
onymous  with  quality  and  dependability. 

Served  by  Price,  there  is  never  need  for  them  to  com¬ 
promise  with  the  ironclad  rule  of  newspaperdom :  "The 
paper  must  go  to  press  on  time.”  An  unfailing  supply  of 
newsprint  flows  to  them  from  the  Price  mills,  uniform  in 
color,  thickness,  and  strength. 

Behind  this  dependability  stand  a  hundred  years  of 


Price  Brothers  Sales  Corporation 

New  York  Address  •  420  Lexington  Avenue 
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AD- VENTURES 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


CAPITALIZING  on  the  popularity  of 
comic  strips,  national  advertising  in 
colored  cartoon  form  is  expected  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  comic  supplements  of  Hearst 
newspapers  within  a  few  weeks.  The 
plan,  however,  does  not  involve  any 
“sponsoring”  of  the  Hearst  comics,  it  is 
explained.  Elach  advertiser  will  have  to 
prepare  his  own  copy,  which  may  be 
either  serious  or  humorous ;  but  k  was 
said  at  the  Hearst  offices  that  there  w’ould 
be  a  careful  scrutiny  of  copy  to  see  that 
readers  were  not  fooled  into  thinking 
they  were  reading  comics  offered  by  the 
newspapers  themselves. 

There  have  been  occasional  attempts  in 
the  past  to  use  the  cartoon  strip  in  adver¬ 
tising.  One  recent  example  has  been 
newspaper  copy  for  Kinso.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  could  not  be  called  comic.  It  usu¬ 
ally  showed,  in  successive  drawings,  one 
woman  doing  a  weekly  washing  and  an¬ 
other  telling  her  tlie  advantages  of  using 
Rinso.  In  the  new  plan  it  is  expected 
there  will  be  more  effort  to  include  enter¬ 
tainment  value  in  the  strips. 


*  *  * 


46T  AUGH  at  Life!  Get  a  kick  out  of 
Life!”  These  have  been  the  cries 
of  youths  in  blue  slickers  who  have  been 
selling  the  humorous  magazine  on  New 
York  streets  lately. 

This  week  competition  appeared  in  the 
form  of  sandwich  men  selling  Judge. 
Their  collegiate  hats  rested  on  Buffalo 
Bill  hair,  which  trickled  down  into  Smith 
Brothers  whiskers.  “Help  me  work  my 
way  through  college,”  said  the  boards 
they  carried. 

*  *  * 

At  the  suggestion  of  a  former  member 
of  the  New  York  World  staff  whose 
job  evaporated  in  the  recent  sale  of  that 
paper,  Arthur  H.  Kudner,  president  of 
Erwin,  Wasey  &  Os.,  has  written  to 
clients  of  his  agency  asking  if  they  can 
use  capable  men  of  newspaper  experience. 
Ekiiting  of  house  organs  and  similar  work 
are  suggested. 

No  attempt  is  being  made  to  list  appli¬ 
cants  for  jobs  or  to  conduct  an  employ¬ 
ment  agency,  according  to  Samuel  D. 
Fuson,  Erwin,  Wasey’s  director  of 
publicity,  who  said  that  if  any  vacancies 
arc  revealed  it  will  be  easy  to  obtain 
names  from  the  lists  on  file  with  every 
New  York  city  editor. 

«  *  * 

JOSEPH  E.  HANSON  advertising 
agency  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  was 
absorbed  this  week  by  the  Frank  Pres- 
brey  Company,  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Hanson  becoming  a  vice-president  of  the 
latter  agency.  John  H.  Miller,  E'.  S. 
Dieterich,  and  Bryant  W.  Griffin  of  the 
Hanson  organization  also  joined  the 
Presbrey  staff.  The  Newark  office  was 
closed,  and  the  Hanson  accounts  are  to 
be  handled  from  the  New  York  office 
of  the  Presbrey  Company. 

Mr.  Hanson  was  advertising  manager 
of  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark  depart¬ 
ment  store,  for  ten  years.  During  that 
time  he  originated  Charm  magazine,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Baml)erger’s  to  cover  the  New 
Jersey  field.  He  also  established  the 
Bamberger  radio  station,  VVOR.  Mr. 
Miller  was  assistant  manager  of  Bam¬ 
berger’s,  and  later  advertising  manager 
for  the  Lauter  Piano  ompany. 

«  *  * 

RECENT  announcement  that  the  assets 
of  American  Telephone  &  Tel^raph 
Company  had  passed  five  billion  dollars 
evoked  a  memory  of  the  early  advertising 
of  the  telephone  industry.  The  story 
was  told  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  by 
“H.A.”  who  described  himself  as  having 
been  a  “youngster  newspaper  reporter  up 
in  New  England  and  familiar  with  the 
telephone  in  its  ‘toy’  infancy.” 

Into  the  office  of  the  Providence  (R.I.) 
Sunday  Dispatch  back  in  the  seventies 
walked  an  inventor  who  wanted  a  full- 
page  advertisement.  He  did  not  quibble 
about  the  rate,  but  wanted  to  pay  in 
stock  in  his  company. 

The  Dispatch’s  proprietor,  Charles 
Corbett,  agreed,  although  cheerfully 
skeptical  alMut  “that  funny  contraption 
they  were  showing  down  at  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Centennial.”  After  some  dicker¬ 


ing,  the  inventor  suggested  that  $100  of 
stock  would  be  a  fair  exchange  for  the 
$50  advertising  bill. 

“My,  my,  my!  You  can’t  mean  it,” 
was  the  shocked  protest.  “You  ought  to 
make  it  $1,0C0.” 

“VVell,  make  it  two  pages  for  that.” 

So  the  deal  was  made — two  pages  of 
advertising  for  $1,000  of  stock.  And  the 
signature  on  the  contract  was  .Mexander 
Graham  Bell. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

'C'OLLOWTNG  testimony  by  Magis- 
■*-  trate  Jean  Norris  that  $1,000  was 
the  price  of  her  E'leischmann  yeast 
testimonial,  comes  more  Information  on 
testimonial  quotations.  Alva  Johnston, 
writing  in  the  Outlook  for  March  18, 
reports  that  the  Pond’s  beauty  cream 
indorsers  were  at.  first  divided  into 
$1,000  people  and  $500  people.  This  neat 
arrangement  was  blown  up  when  Alice 
Roosevelt  I^ngworth  told  the  .Associated 
Press  she  had  received  $5,000;  thereafter, 
$1,000  became  small  change  to  the  women 
approached.  Queen  Marie,  according  to 
Mr.  Johnston,  gave  her  indorsement  for 
“$2,O0O,  two  silver  boxes,  and  a  miniature 
of  herself  by  da  I-aszlo.” 

*  * 

^  asking  you  to  come  to 

Y  buy  goods,”  says  a  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertisement  which  a  metropolitan  depart¬ 
ment  store  addres.ses  to  “Dear  Suburban 
Visitor.”  It  goes  on :  “Not  at  all.  Just 
to  get  acquainted,  and  for  you  to  be  able 
to  answer  all  the  questions  ‘The  Folks’ 
will  ask  you  about  this  store  when  you 
go  home.” 

Maybe  so.  But  we  have  an  idea  there 
is  a  lot  of  disbelief  in  this  world  for  such 
statements. 

*  ^  * 

A  DVERTISING  of  R.  H.  Macy  & 
Co.,  widely  copied  by  other  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  will  contin'ue  to  be  under 
the  direction  of  Kenneth  Collins,  execu¬ 
tive  vice-president.  Having  announced  a 
week  ago  that  he  would  resign  to  join 
the  advertising  agency  of  Lennen  & 
Mitchell,  he  reconsidered  after  a  confer¬ 
ence  with  Macy’s  president,  Jesse  I. 
Straus.  The  deciding  factor,  he  inti¬ 
mated,  was  “certain  wider  opportunities 
and  certain  greater  responsibilities”  of¬ 
fered  to  him  in  his  present  place.  Mr. 
Collins,  known  as  a  clear-thinking 
breaker  of  traditions,  has  not  hesitated 
to  criticise  advertising  agencies  in  public 
for  tolerating  roundabout  thinking  and 
long-winded  writing.  He  is  a  strong  be¬ 
liever  in  newspaper  space,  and  has  fre¬ 
quently  urged  the  use  of  humor  in 
advertising.  He  has  had  previous  offers 
to  join  agencies. 

The  disregard  for  convention  which 
has  marked  Macy  advertising  was  em¬ 
phasized  by  copy  which  appeared  a  few 
days  after  Mr.  Collins’  decision  to  re¬ 
main  with  the  store.  The  heading  read : 
“Grandma,  Where  Did  I  Come  From — 
Macy’s?”  Beneath  a  caricature  of  a 
grinning  baby  being  passed  over  a  coun¬ 
ter,  the  copy  went  on :  “That’s  what  one 
small  child  asked  as  she  sat  on  her 
grandmother’s  knees.  .  .  .  Ever  since 
then  we’ve  been  wondering  whether  we 
shouldn’t  put  in  a  line  of  babies  in  our 
new  Seventh  avenue  building — a  nice  as¬ 
sortment  of  blondes  and  brunettes,  with  a 
few  especially  selected  red-heads,  and  a 
size  range  in  twins.  It  seems  we  carry 
just  about  everything  but  babies — cer¬ 
tainly  we  carry  everything  for  babies. 
And  incidentally  our  prices  for  all  in¬ 
fants’  supplies  are  so  low  that  any  child 
would  feel  free  to  insist  on  having  a 
baby  sister  by  next  Christmas,  or  know 
the  reason  why.” 

*  *  * 

^HE  first  persons  to  find  cash  prizes 
^  in  the  Camel  cigarette  contest  were 
four  special  delivery  messengers  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Winston-Salem,  N.C.,  post- 
office.  One  of  them  earned  $138  in  a 
single  day  delivering  contest  entries  at  9 
cents  a  letter,  according  to  the  Camel 
Caravan,  a  four-page  tabloid  issued  by 
the  R.  J.  Revnolds  Company  for  distrib¬ 
ution  through  its  dealers.  The  tabloid 
explains  that  it  will  be  several  weeks  be¬ 
fore  the  iudges  can  decide  on  the  winners 
of  the  $50,000  in  prizes. 


Airline  Account  To  Pbelp* 

The  Transamerican  Airlines  Corpora¬ 
tion,  a  division  of  the  Thompson  Aero¬ 
nautical  Corporation,  has  retained  George 
Harrison  Phelps,  Inc.,  as  advertising 
counsel  and  the  Cleveland  branch  of  the 
Phelps  organization  is  working  with  the 
Transamerican  executives  on  advertising 
schedules  and  promotion  plans  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  T.  A.  C.’s.  Great  Lakes  air 
transport  system  to  be  started  April  1, 
serving  18  cities. 


Cattagnola  Joins  Lionel  Corp. 

Salvatore  Castagnola,  formerly  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  The  Four 
Arts  Studio,  has  been  appointed  sales 
promotion  and  advertising  manager  of 
the  Lionel  Corporation,  New  York, 
manufacturers  of  electric  trains,  model 
railroad  accessories,  multi-volt  trans¬ 
formers  and  Lionel  electric  ranges. 


Gets  “Mark-Time”  Account 

Charles  W.  Hoyt  Company,  Inc.,  has 
been  appointed  to  direct  the  advertising 
account  of  M.  H.  Rhodes,  Inc.,  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  makers  of  “Mark-Time” 
automatic  electric  time  switches. 


Cheney  Silks  To  B.  B.  D.  &  O. 

Cheney  Brothers,  makers  of  silk 
goods  have  appointed  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osl>orn,  Inc.,  New  York,  as 
their  advertising  agency. 


Fortiphone  To  Churchill-Hall 

The  Fortiphone  Corporation,  New 
York,  maker  of  hearing  devices  to  aid  the 
deaf,  has  placed  its  advertising  account 
with  Churchill-Hall,  Inc.,  New  York. 


AD  TIPS 


Anfen^er  Advertitln^  Company.  170  Olive 
street.  St.  Txtiiifi.  Mo.  In  now  iBKiiing  contracts 
to  newspapers  in  the  southwestern  territory  on 
Mlracul  Wax  Tompany,  St.  Ia)uIs,  tI)rl-Hrite 
Wax). 

Ankrum  Adyertisinir  Agency,  100  North  I.«a 
Salle  street,  (’hicapo.  Is  Issuiii}?  copy  to  news¬ 
papers  on  F.  U.  Seeley  Truss  Company.  Chicasfo. 

Batten.  Barton.  Durstine  &  Osborn.  38.1  Madi¬ 
son  avenue.  New  York.  Now  handling  account 
for  Georjfe  A.  Hormel  A  Company,  meats,  Aus¬ 
tin,  Minnesota. 

Benton  A  Bowles.  6  East  4r»th  street.  New 
York.  Has  securer!  account  of  Helena  Rubin¬ 
stein,  Inc.,  New  York,  facial  preparations. 

Biow  Company,  Inc.,  521  5th  avenue.  New 
York.  Placintt  account  for  Henry  Sonneborn  A 
Company,  Raltlmore. 

Thomaa  M.  Bowers  Company,  3<M  South  Wa¬ 
bash  avenue,  Chicajfo.  Is  now  placing  the  Im 
perial  Rrass  Manufacturing  C^impany,  Chicago 

Ralph  W.  Brill  Advertising  Agency,  Sar 
Francisco,  Cal.  May  use  newspai>ers  throughout 
the  state  of  California  very  shortly  on  tin 
California  Ix»ather  Dressinjj  ('ompany.  San  Fran 
cisco,  manufacturers  of  ('orona  leather  Cream 

Emil  Brisacher  and  Staff,  Crocker  bulldinc 
San  Francisc'o,  ('al.  Is  now  placinft  the  accoun 
of  the  F'uclid  Candy  ('ompany.  San  Francisct* 
Newspai>ei8  may  be  us<m1  shortly  on  thi? 
account. 

Byrum  Advertising  A^ncy,  1820  ('hampn 
street,  Denver,  ('olo.  May  use  newspapers  i 
the  states  of  Colorado.  Kansas.  Nebraska  an« 
Wyomlnjj  on  the  Stokes  Oannintt  (’o.,  Denver, 
Colo.  (Stokes'  Chili  and  Tamales). 

D’Arcy  Advertisinf  Company,  Missouri  Pacific 
buitdinft,  St.  Ix>uis.  Mo.  Is  issuinj;  S4>hedules 
to  newspapers  on  the  Anehuser-Busch  Co.,  St. 
I^ouis. 


55  Radio  Sets  Sold 
First  Week  of  March 
By  Camden  (N.J.)  Store 


Another  example  of  the  Hplendtd 
condition  of  the  South  Jersev 
Market. 

I'nuanal  Hales  records  have  been 
made  in  many  lines  during  past 
two  months.  National  Adver¬ 
tisers  are  taking  advantasc  of 
the  extremely  favorable  condi¬ 
tions  by  selectinK  Camden  as  a 
“try-out”  city. 


COURIER-POST 

"A  24-H»ar  Mtdlam  mt  dim  eesf” 
Lsss  than  half  sf  1%  rssdw  dusNsatlsa 
National  Bepresentatlrea 
OEO.  A.  HeDEVITT  CO. 


Erwin,  Wuey  &  Co.,  2:i0  North  Michlns 
avenue,  Chicago.  Has  prepared  a  list  of  new,, 
papers  on  Bauer  A  Black,  Chicago. 

Ettlinger  Advertising  Company,  166  Wnt 
Wacker  Drive,  Chicago.  Is  now  placing  th, 
account  of  the  Clean  Home  I'roducta  Compti, 
Chicago,  manufacturera  of  Steamex  and  Apex] 

Faxon,  Ino.,  .'HO  North  Michigan  avenue,  Chi. 
cago.  Ih  issuing  contracts  to  newspaper,  on 
Hopper-Klssproof,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

Federal  Advertising  Agency,  6  EJast  38tb 
street.  New  York.  Now  handling  account  for 
Arbuckle  Bros.  “Arioaa  Coffee,’’  New  York. 

Feny-Hanly  Advertiaing  Company,  li  West 
42nd  street.  New  York.  .Now  handling  acconnt 
fur  Deck  &  Sterba,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Ingalls-Advertising,  137  Newbury  street,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.  Has  secured  account  of  F.  T.  Lon) 
Polish  Company,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

3,  R,  Hamilton  Company,  180  North  Michifu 
avenue,  Chicago.  Is  now  placing  the  accomt 
of  the  Ecbopbone  Radio  Company,  Hollywood, 
California,  and  Waukegan,  Illinoia. 

Kling-fHbson  Company,  8  South  Michigan  are. 
nue,  Chicago.  Is  Issuing  contracts  to  newi. 
papers  in  scattered  iwints  on  Thayer  I’barmacal 
Company,  Chicago. 

Lord  A  Thomas  and  Logan,  Inc.,  226  BqA 
street,  ,8an  Francisco,  Cal.  Placing  orders  with 
some  Pacific  coast  iiewsiiapers  for  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company,  San  Francisco. 

Maxon,  Inc,,  H.'I.Vi  East  JelTerson  street,  De¬ 
troit.  Mich.  Is  sending  ropy  to  newspapers  on 
the  Gillette  Auto  Strop  Company,  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Menken  Advertising,  Inc.,  67  West  44tli 
street.  New  Y'ork.  Again  placing  c<ipy  with 
new8|>apers  in  various  sections  fur  Fred  Fear  A 
Company  “Chick  Chick  Egg  Dyes,”  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Forter-Eantman  Company,  222  West  Adams 
street,  Cliicago.  Is  now  placing  the  account  of 
the  LTclcur  Company,  Chicago.  Contracts  are 
being  i8sue<l  to  newspapers  on  this  account  at 
present. 

Beimers  A  Whitehill,  Inc.,  286  Madison  are- 
nue.  New  York.  Placing  account  for  the  Ferbo 
Company,  Fruit  Flavoring  Extracts,  Bayonne, 
N.  J. 

Sternfield-Oodley,  Inc,,  2S0  Broadway,  New 
Y'ork.  Now  handling  uccuuni  tor  Ixiuls  Bosaert 
A  Sons,  Inc.,  lumber  and  ready  built  housst, 
Brooklyn. 

Williams  A  Cunnyngham,  Inc.,  6  North  Michi¬ 
gan  avenue,  Chicago.  Making  contracts  with 
uewspu|>ers  generally  with  the  Paris  Medicine 
Company,  St.  I>auis. 

Toung  A  Rubican,  Inc.,  285  Madison  avenne. 
New  York.  Placing  orders  with  newspapers  in 
selected  sections  for  Burden  Company,  Chateas 
Cheese,  New  York.  Also  placing  account  for 
the  H.  J,  Heinz  Company,  rice  flakes.  Pitta- 
burgh. 


Only  10  other  cities  *  have  a  newspaper 
with  as  large  a  circulation  aa  The 

Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune 

Ooor  240fi00  Daily 


*  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Cja^ 
land,  Philade^hia,  Baltimore,  Kansas  Qtyi 
Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis  and  Des  Mouet. 


Advertisers  who  under¬ 
stand  the  state  realize  that 
Iowa  is  not  one  market  but  a 
group  of  markets,  each  served 
by  its  own  local  daily  news¬ 
papers.  Consequently,  to  get 
your  full  share  of  Iowa  business, 
newspapers  in  each  of  these 
twenty-six  commercial  centers 
are  necessary. 

IOWA  DAILY  PRESS  ASS’N, 

COUNCIL  BLUFTS,  IOWA 

Ames  Tribune  Fon  Msdison  DanO" 

Boone  News-Repub-  erst 


llcan 
Burllnzton  Qszette 
Burlington  Hawk-Eye 
Carroll  Dally  Herald 
Cedw  Bapida  Gazette 
A  Republican 
Centerville  lowetian 
A  Citizen 
Clinton  Herald 
Council  Bluffs  Non¬ 
pareil 

Creston  News-Adver- 

Davenport  Democrat 
A  Leader 
Davenport  ’Times 
Dubuque  Telegraph- 
Herald  and  Times 
Journal 

Fort  Dodge  Mesaen- 
ger  A  Chronicle 


Iowa  City  Frees  Clt- 
Isen 

Keokuk  Qstee  City 
Marshalltown  Tiniss- 
Republican 
Mason  City  Olobe- 
Qazette  A  Times 
Muscatine  Journal  • 
News-Tribune 
Newton  News 
Oelwein  Daily  Beg- 
Ister 

Oskaloosa  Herald 
Ottumwa  t’ourliv 
Perry  Chief  , 

Sioux  City  Journal 
Slouz  City  ’Trihone 
Washington  Joumsl 
Waterloo  Erenln* 
Courier 


MODERNIZE! 


115  Newspapers 
in  29  stales  now  melt 
stereotype  metal  with 
G-E  ELECTRIC  HEAT 


Slip  some  G~E  heating 
units  into  your  print¬ 
ing  equipment  and 
enjoy  Electric  Heat 


It’s  a  simple  matter  to  change  your  furnace  over  to  G-E 
Electric  Heat.  Some  of  the  largest  furnaces,  in  the  bus- 
iest  newspaper  plants,  have  been  electrified  over  a  sin¬ 
gle  week-end.  The  G-E  heating  specialist  knows  how  to 
electrify  your  furnace  in  the  shortest  time  and  with  the 
least  expense.  Call  him,  or  drop  him  a  line,  at  the  near¬ 
est  G-E  office. 


General  Electric  also  builds  electric  heating  units  for 
flat-casting  pots^  repigging  furnaces^  scorchers,  type¬ 
casting  machines,  in  fact  for  all  melting  equipment 
used  in  the  composing  room  and  foundry. 
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Circulation 

LIPPINCOTT  ELECTED  BY 
INTERSTATE  UNIT 

Holding  Present  Circulation  It  Best 

1931  Prospect,  Managers  Told — 
Chester,  Pa.,  Chosen  for  1932 
Convention 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

■Si  RWTOx,  March  18. — Delegates  to  the 
iniirteenth  annual  convention  of  the  In¬ 
terstate  Circulation  Managers’  association 
met  here  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  and 
ilecided  to  convene  next  year  at  Chester, 
I’a.  The  local  meeting  was  attended  by 
memliers  from  New  Jersey,  Maryland, 
1  Hstrict  of  Columbia,  Pennsylvania,  Dela¬ 
ware.  and  West  V’irginia. 

1.  X.  Ei.senlord  of  Chicago,  interna¬ 
tional  president,  called  attention  to  the 
growth  of  the  organization  and  urged  the 
association  to  send  delegates  to  the 
national  meeting  at  Asheville,  X.C. 

resolution  was  adopted  committing 
the  association  to  a  policy  of  co-operation 
with  educational  authorities  in  maintain¬ 
ing  high  standards  for  the  boys  employed 
in  circulation  departments.  The  .\udit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  was  requested  in 
another  resolution  to  use  pages  three 
and  four  of  the  old  forms  and  pages  one 
and  two  of  the  new  forms. 

G.  W.  Manning,  of  Sharon  (Pa.)  News 
Tdcqrafh,  declart'd  that  the  best  the  cir¬ 
culation  bureaus  of  newspaper  could  hope 
for  in  10.11  is  that  they  hold  the  present 
day  circulation.  Mr.  Manning  again 
stressed  prompt  deliveries  and  good  local 
news  coverage  as  important  factors. 

There  was  an  interesting  discussion  on 
“Co-operation  of  Competitive  Newspapers 
from  a  Circulation  .^ngle:  Is  It  Feas¬ 
ible?”.  Charles  T.  Buck,  of  Scranton 
Republican  argued  in  favor  of  the  idea. 

n.  Wallace  of  Jrashinqion  (D.C.'l 
Pailv  .VcTc.r,  contended  that  the  circu¬ 
lation  manager  would  naturally  favor  the 
newspaper  from  which  he  was  getting  the 
most  lilieral  compensation  and  that  as  a 
result  the  co-operative  arrangement  would 
not  be  on  an  equal  basis. 

W.  L.  Lippincott.  Atlantic  City  fX.J.I 
Press  Union,  was  elected  president  of  the 
association  for  the  coming  year.  Other 
new  officers  follow:  John  H.  J.  Kuntz, 
•VcTC  Era  and  fntclliacnccr  Journal.  Lan¬ 
caster,  first  vice-president ;  M.  J.  Murphy. 
Dominion  Nc7i's  and  Post.  Morgantown. 
W.Va.,  .second  vice-president ;  Charles 
K.  Blasser,  the  Dispatch.  York,  re-elected 
secretarv-treasurer. 

The  following  directors  were  elected : 
W.  D.  Miller.  Post.  Washington,  D.C. ; 
R.  Sturman,  Nc7v.s- Journal,  Wilmington, 
Del.;  E.  P.  Cavanaugh,  .^un.  Baltimore. 
Md..  all  for  three-year  terms,  and  J.  C. 
Healey,  Xcii's.  Passaic,  N.J..  for  the 
one-year  term.  Members  of  the  board 
whose  terms  do  not  expire  at  this  time, 
are:  G.  W.  Stabler.  Grit.  Williamsport, 
and  Harry  W.  Cullis,  Times,  Chester. 

The  following  new  mcmliers  were  an¬ 
nounced  :  Frank  D.  Waltz,  FIcrald-Mail, 
Hagerstown.  Md. :  W.  R.  Moore,  Sun. 
Baltimore.  Md. ;  James  R.  Swaney,  Daily 
News.  Washington.  D.C. :  Chester  T. 
White.  Gazette,  Charleston.  W.Va. :  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Hallstead.  Scranton  Sun ;  Willard 
Peck.  Gazette.  Pittston ;  Ray  Faudray. 
Post-Gazette,  Pittsburgh :  R.  I.  Barron. 
Dispatch.  New  Kensington.  Pa.;  J.  J. 
Callaghan.  Monting  Stroudsburg. 

Country  Circulator*  Win 

contest  between  the  count  rv  and 
city  divisions  of  the  Memphis  (Tenn.I 
Press-Scimitar  circulation  department 
has  been  won  by  the  “country  boys.” 
The  end  of  the  contest,  W’hich  lasted 
one  month,  was  celebrated  with  a  ban¬ 
quet  at  Elks  Hotel.  Joe  Margolin. 
countr>’  manager,  and  Fred  Gordon,  city 
manager,  were  joint  toastmasters. 

Carrier  Bill  Passed 

The  Garkson  bill  to  allow  newspaper 
carriers  of  North  Carolina  to  work  be¬ 
tween  5  a.  m.  and  8  p.  m.  instead  of 
6  a.  m.  and  7  p.  m.  as  at  present  has 
been  aiiproved  by  the  general  assembly. 
The  house  passed  the  measure  after  the 
senate  had  approved  it.  The  governor 
has  no  power  of  veto  in  this  state. 


I.C.M.A.  SETS  DATES 

The  33rd  annual  convention  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Circulation  Managers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  be  held  at  Asheville,  N.C., 
June  16-18.  Arrangements  are  under 
direction  of  David  H.  Smith  of  the 
Portland  Oregon  Journal,  and  W'.  C. 
Hixon,  of  the  Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Post- 
Standard,  first  vice-president  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  and  chairman  of  the  program 
committee.  Requests  have  been  sent  out 
for  topics  to  be  discussed. 

MAKES  CARRIER  ROUTES 
HARD  TO  OBTAIN 

Pueblo  Manager  Says  This  Method 

Brings  High  Grade  Applicants — 
Rewards  Good  Work  With 
Stories 

If  a  circulation  manager  wants  to  build 
his  carrier  staff  with  the  best  boys  in 
town  and  then  keep  those  Inns  really  in¬ 
terested  in  their  work,  he  must  make  the 
job  apparently  difficult  to  obtain  and  give 
the  lioys  special  rewards  for  their  efforts, 
D.  F.  Steele,  circulation  manager  of  the 
Pueblo  (Col.l  .'i tar- Journal  told  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Midwest  Circulation  Mana¬ 
gers’  Association  at  their  annual  con¬ 
vention  in  St.  Louis  last  week.  Such 
practice  not  only  improves  the  carrier 
staff  but  ultimately  advertises  the  car¬ 
rier’s  job  as  one  to  be  proud  of,  he  said. 

“The  purpose  of  advertising  the  car¬ 
rier  business,”  Steele  said,  “is  not  to  mul¬ 
tiply  the  number  of  applicants,  but  to 
interest  those  Ixiys  who  will  hold  and 
promote  the  circulation  of  your  news¬ 
paper.  Naturally,  the  more  popular  the 
business  In'cnnies,  the  more  ajiplicants  of 
all  sorts  are  asking  for  routes.  A  sort¬ 
ing  process  and  an  educational  program 
should  then  follow. 

“The  old  method  of  hailing  a  boy  on 
the  street  and  asking  him  if  he  would 
like  to  carry  papers  has  gone  the  way  of 
the  office-paid  delivery  boy  or  the  grab¬ 
bing  of  a  boy  who  happens  to  ask  for  a 
route  at  the  moment  when  some  irre¬ 
sponsible  carrier  has  quit  the  job.  All 
such  procedure  smacks  of  lazy  expediency 
on  the  part  of  criculation  men.” 

Parents  who  hold  a  distorted  view  of 
newspaper  work,  Mr.  Steele  pointed  out. 
mav  be  induced  to  change  their  opinions 
and  let  their  son  become  a  carrier,  if 
the  business  is  pictured  for  them  in  the 
newspaper’s  columns.  Carrier  stories  in 
newspaper  trade  journals  provide  plenty 
of  material  for  this  sort  of  campaign,  he 
observed. 

Discussing  the  plan  of  making  a  cir¬ 
culation  ioh  seem  difficult  to  obtain.  Mr. 
Steele  said: 

“Make  it  difficult  to  become  a  carrier, 
if  you  want  the  best  of  red-blooded  bovs 
elbowing  their  wav  to  your  desk.  The 
boys  who  can’t  make  the  grade  may  not 
sav  much,  but  the  bovs  who  climb  the  hill 
talk  about  it  a  lot.  Thus  the  business  is 
advertised  in  its  best  light. 

“One  of  mv  hurdles  is  an  elaborate  ap¬ 
plication  blank.”  he  continued.  “The  ap¬ 
plicant  fills  the  blank  for  name,  address, 
telephone,  age.  etc.  Then  there  follows  a 
dire  and  foreboding  warning  of  *he  diffi¬ 
culties  and  responsibilities  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  The  parents  are  sunposed  to  read 
this  depressing  chant  before  thev  sign 
their  names  in  the  blank  thereunder.  We 
believe  they  do  read  it  before  thev  sanc¬ 
tion  the  annlication.  Of  course  there  is 
a  gleam  of  hope  in  the  gloom,  because  we 
bint  that  this  school  of  hard  knocks  pro¬ 
duces  real  men.  .\nd  finally,  the  appli¬ 
cant  must  take  the  blank  to  school  and 
get  his  principal,  teacher  nr  school  sec¬ 
retary  to  list  his  latest  grades  on  it.” 

As  a  final  assurance  of  holding  the 
bovs’  interest,  the  Star-Tournal  prints  pic¬ 
tures  of  those  whoep  work  is  most  suc¬ 
cessful  and  thus  gives  public  credit  for 
their  efforts. 

Daily  Raises  Price 

The  Canton  (O.)  Repository  on 
March  14,  raised  the  price  of  its  week¬ 
day  editions  from  two  to  three  cents. 
The  Sundav  paper  remains  at  five  cents. 
.\dded  production  costs  and  a  reduction 
in  advertising  w’ere  given  as  reasons  for 
the  change. 


SAYS  SHOUTING  NECESSARY 
IN  SELLING  PAPERS 

IT  IS  necessary  for  a  newspaper 
boy  to  call  out  the  name  of  his 
paper.  Corporation  Judge  A.  L. 
Matlock,  San  Antonio,  ruled  Mon¬ 
day,  dismissing  a  peace  disturbance 
charge  against  P.  J.  O’Mallery. 
O'Mallery  was  in  front  of  the 
Guner  Hotel  about  midnight  when 
the  hotel  detective  asked  him  to 
stop  shouting  his  papers.  When 
he  refused  a  patrolman  was  sum¬ 
moned  and  lodged  the  disturbance 
complaint. 

Besides  contending  that  he  had 
to  call  the  name  of  his  paper,  the 
Light,  to  sell,  O’Mallery  testified 
that  other  street  sellers  were  calling 
their  papers,  two  men  were  mega¬ 
phoning  an  announcement  of  a 
midnight  show  and  two  hotel 
orchestras  were  in  full  blast  when 
he  was  arrested. 


Publishes  “Junior  League  Edition” 

The  fourth  annual  Junior  League 
issue  of  the  Jacksonville  florida  Times- 
Union  was  published  March  18.  A  large 
part  of  the  advertising  revenue,  which 
was  solicited  by  members  of  the  League, 
was  turned  over  to  the  organization  to 
carry  on  their  charity  work. 

Start*  “Door  Knob  Service” 

“Door  knob  delivery  service”  recently 
was  started  by  the  Huntington  (Ind.) 
Herald-Press  circulation  department. 
Instead  of  throwing  the  papers  on  the 
lurches  of  subscribers,  the  carriers  now 
place  them,  unrolled,  inside  the  screen 
door  or  beside  the  door  knob. 

Starts  Garden  Competition 

The  .\'cw  York  Herald  Tribune  started 
Sunday.  March  Li.  a  yard  and  garden 
Competition  under  the  direction  of  J.  W. 
Johnston,  who  formerly  conducted  the 
.Morning  IVorld  garden  competitions. 
Entries  close  June  15.  Awards  will  be 
made  in  August. 

Carrier  Paper*  Wanted 

EniTOR  &  Publisher  is  anxious  to 
obtain  a  file  of  recent  issues  of  carrier 
Ixiy  publications.  Circulation  managers 
are  asked  to  send  them  to  Promotion 
Manager.  Editor  &  Pudusher,  Suite 
1700,  Times  Building,  New  York  City. 

Starts  Essay  Contest 

Buffalo  Evening  Xczvs  in  connection 
with  the  Erie  County  ,\merican  Legion 
and  the  city  school  department  is  con- 
<lucting  another  .Americanism  essay  con¬ 
test.  Six  students  will  be  given  free 
trips  to  Washington. 

Scrambled  Alphabet  Contest 

Cash  prizes  aggregating  $150  are  be¬ 
ing  offered  puzzle  fans  through  the 
Scrambled  .Alphaliet  contests  sponsored 
by  the  IVinston-Salem  (N.C.)  Journal- 
Sentinel. 


GOLDEN  GLOVES  FINAL 
PACKS  GARDEN 

N.  Y.  Daily  News  Amateur  Boxing 

Tournament  Witnessed  by  21,000, 
Including  City’s  News  and 
Advertising  Leaders 

Among  the  21,000  spectators  thronging 
Madison  Square  Garden  in  New  York 
on  March  16  were  more  than  150  execu¬ 
tives  of  New  York  department  stores, 
well  known  agency  space-buyers,  chiefs 
of  news  services  and  other  guests  of  the 
Xczv  York  Daily  News,  which  was  stag¬ 
ing  the  city  finals  of  its  fourth  annual 
Golden  Gloves  tournament. 

Twenty  bouts  were  included  in  the  pro¬ 
gram,  some  32  enthusiastic  young  men 
fighting  through  two  semi-final  and  18 
final  bouts  for  the  golden  gloves  trophy 
that  denotes  championship  in  each  class. 
The  winners  of  these  bouts  will  meet  the 
Chicago  champions,  winners  of  the 
Tribune  Golden  Gloves  tournament,  in 
Madison  Square  Garden  on  March  30. 
Later  in  the  spring,  the  French  ama¬ 
teurs,  who  have  won  through  the  similar 
contest  conducted  by  the  Paris  edition 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  will  compete 
with  the  American  winners  in  Chicago. 

The  32  boys  who  fought  in  the  Garden 
Monday  night  were  the  survivors  of 
about  3,600  entrants.  Those  with  pre¬ 
vious  tournament  experience  were 
grouped  in  the  “open"  class  and  those 
making  their  first  appearance  in  amateur 
contests  were  clas.sed  as  “sub-novices." 
Rigid  physical  examinations  were  re¬ 
quired  of  all  entrants  throughout  the 
tournament,  and  though  seven  of  the 
final  bouts  ended  in  knockouts,  the  loser 
in  every  case  was  able  to  leave  the  ring 
immediately.  The  referees  stopped  a 
contest  promptly  when  a  contestant  ap- 
|K“ared  unable  to  continue  in  full  com¬ 
mand  of  his  powers. 

New  Y’ork  newspapers,  giving  gener¬ 
ous  space  to  the  enterprise,  commented 
that  the  attendance  at  the  amateur  bouts 
was  larger  than  that  commanded  by  most 
of  the  professional  shows  at  the  Garden. 

The  guests  of  the  Daily  News  were 
entertained  at  dinner  before  the  bouts 
at  the  Cloud  Club  on  the  67th  floor  of 
the  Chrysler  Building. 

Receipts  in  Manhattan  were  $40,000, 
according  to  Paul  Gallico,  Daily  News 
sports  editor.  The  profits  will  be  used 
to  carry  on  other  sports  contests  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  paper.  In  Chicago  the  re¬ 
ceipts  readied  $45,000  and  the  profits  will 
be  given  to  charity,  according  to  .Arch 
Ward,  Tribune  sports  editor.  The 
profits  from  the  inter-city  finals  will  be 
divided  equally  between  the  two  news- 
liapers.  The  New  York  share  will  go 
to  the  numerous  amateur  sporting  clubs 
of  the  metropolitan  area.  The  Chicago 
funds  will  be  devoted  to  a  local  charity. 

The  Chicago  bouts  were  fought  March 
11  before  23,000  persons. 

Cooking  School  In  Rochester 

The  Rochester  (Minn.)  Post-Bullelm 
conducted  a  three-day  cooking  school  in 
the  Rochester  armory  recently. 


__from  GEORGE  B.  MORGAN, 

•tesy  and  efficient  and  we 

Company  among  our 


©he  dharles  Par!  loioe  Co 

Circulation-Building  Experts 

Sixth  Floor,  Occidental  Building-  Indianapolis, Indiana.^ 
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CLOSES  FEB.  1. 

reOPUS  WAYNE 


by  covering 


MORE 

LOCATIONS 


■  <  VEN  in  cities  of  moderate  size  there  are  scores  of  trolley  and  bus  stops  and  other  points  where  potential 
^  ^  newspaper  readers  congregate  in  large  numbers.  At  present  they  have  no  means — and  no  time  —  to  buy  a 
paper.  Newsboys  do  not  find  it  worth  while  to  handle  these  locations  in  person  —  but  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
VENDING  MACHINE  can  fill  the  bill  efficiently  and  profitably. 

It  gives  service.  Always  a  paper  when  the  proper  amount  is  deposited.  One  slot  for  coins  and  one  handle  are  all  that 
concern  the  patron.  Plenty  of  time  to  get  a  paper  and  catch  a  car.  And  the  paper  is  dry  and  clean.  Collections 
run  over  100%  instead  of  60%  as  under  the  ’’courtesy  box”  system. 


This  is  not  a  new  or  untried  device;  it  has  been  thoroughly  tested  under  strict  conditions.  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
is  engineered  by  craftsmen  who  have  specialized  in  precision  tools  and  automatic  machinery  for  many  years.  It  overcomes 
all  the  objections  which  have  been  aimed  at  earlier  vending  machines.  It  is  a  dependable  product  of  a  stable  organization. 


Use  The  INTERNATIONAL  as  your 
Yardstick  to  measure  others 

This  machine  is  staunchly  assembled,  consequently  it  is  weather¬ 
proof,  with  sloping  top  to  drain  water  away  from  the  front. 


The  paper  is  kept  clean  and 
displayed  behind  a  heavy  glass 
panel. 

A  movable  dial  under  glass  an¬ 
nounces  correct  coin  amounts. 

All  coins  are  inserted  through 
a  single  opening  without  re¬ 
gard  to  denomination  or  order. 

Tumbler  lock  assures  security. 

A  short  downward  push  on 
handle  instantaneously  de¬ 
livers  newspaper. 

Coins  are  returned  in  a  recep¬ 
tacle  permitting  easy  removal. 

Special  design  of  the  delivery 
slot  prevents  the  paper  from 
falling  to  the  ground. 

The  enamel  finish,  in  forest- 
green,  conforms  with  the  neat¬ 
est  surroundings. 


The  International  is  Durable  and  Fool-proof 

Even  the  briefest  inspeaion  proves  that  THE  INTERNATIONAL  has  many  points  of  supe¬ 
riority.  First,  the  mechanism  is  simple.  Only  four  moving  parts  are  used,  all  on  an  inter¬ 
changeable  base  which  can  be  replaced  in  few  minutes  if  necessary.  Second,  adjustments 
are  easily  made.  The  operator  inserts  papers  in  their  natural  shape  and  makes  his  collec¬ 
tions  in  less  than  a  minute.  Papers  from  one  day  to  the  next  may  vary  reasonably  in  thick¬ 
ness  without  necessitating  a  change  in  the  mechanism.  The  money  control  is  readily 
changeable  for  daily  or  Sunday  prices.  Customers  appreciate  the  latitude  allowed  in  coin 
denominations.  For  example,  the  machine  may  be  set  for  a  cent  upward,  yet  it  will 
accept  a  nickel  or  a  dime  for  a  three-cent  edition,  and  two  nickels  or  a  dime  for  a  ten- 
cent  edition.  Money  is  returned  without  delivery  if  an  insufficient  amount  is  inserted. 

Be  Sure  to  See  THE  INTERNATIONAL  at  the  Meeting  of 
The  Central  States  Circulation  Managers'  Association 

The  International  Vending  Corporation 

PENOBSCOT  BUILDING  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

The  international 


DALLAS  LEAVES  A.F.A. 


DEALER  HELD  LIABLE 
ON  SPECIHED  BRAND 


CIRCULATORS  AT  ST.  LOUIS  MEETING 


I _  I  Severs  22- Year  Affiliation — Want 

- — ^ — i — Representation  on  Board 

f  Withdrawal  of  the  Dallas  Advertising 

w  Zj  .Rn  irf  ShK  WKmn  i  §W-  League  from  the  Advertising  Federation 

b  of  America  was  voted  by  members  of  the 

Hlgr  league  at  a  meeting  March  10,  severing 

a  relationship  that  existed  22  years. 

:\>M  action  was  the  culmination  of  dis- 

which  came  to  a  head  last 
f  MKm  were 

the 

the  The  Dallas  League  the 

the  Tenth  District. 

the  rep- 

on  the 

the  by  the 

by  the 

the  Houston 
later  to  the 

been 

to  on  the 

that  the  district  should  select  its  own  rep- 

Offirers  and  speakers  of  the  Midwest  Circulation  Managers’  Association  resentative  on  the  board. 

|)lioiographed  at  their  meeting  in  St.  Louis  last  week.  Seated,  left  to  right:  Action  of  other  clubs  m  the  Tenth  Dis- 

L.  W.  McFetridge,  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World,  retiring  president;  J.  N,  Eisenlord,  U'lct  is  doubt^l.  Leonard^  Nelson,  presi- 
Chicafio  Daily  News,  president  of  the  International  Circulation  Managers’  ®  Dklahorna  City  .Advertising 

.Association;  H.  W.  Stodghill,  Louisville  Courier-Journal;  Lou  HoiTman,  recently  that  he  thought  the 

St.  Louis  Star,  the  new  president.  Standing:  R.  E.  Mohler,  Colorado  Springs  j 

Gazette  and  Telegraph,  first  vice-president;  G.  R.  Boyd,  Independence  (Mo.)  Gilbert  T.  Hodges, _  president  of  the 

Examiner,  secretarj’-treasurer;  E.  P.  Schwartz,  Des  Moines  Register  and  A.F.A. ,  pointed  out  this  week  that  com- 

Tribune;  Clarence  Eyster,  Peoria  (III.)  Star,  and  Max  Halnihucher,  Oklahoma  pliance  with  the  demands  of  the  Dallas 

Citv  Daily  Oklahoman  and  Times.  Rfoup  would  mean  going  back  to  prac- 

— - —  ^  _^_  -^-  . —  — -  -T^=i  tices  that  had  been  abandoned  several 

court  held  that  “the  dealer  had  notice  K.  B.  CRESSEY  CONVALESCING  years  ago  by  vote  of  the  annual  conven- 
from  the  nature  of  the  transaction  that  Kendall  B.  Cressey,  who  has  been  un-  t>oP-  ,  .  , ,  ,  ,  .  , 

the  brc3.(i  W3S  to  he  enten  sncl  such  dergoinR"  treatment  in  the  lisrper  Hospi"  Under  the  old  pl3,n  of^  sections!  repre* 
knowledge  “was  knowledge  that  the  Detroit,  since  last  October  expects  to  sentation,  he  said,  continuity  of  ^licy 
<lamage  would  be  greater  than  the  price.’  leave  that  institution  in  a  few  weeks.  Mr.  hampered  because  the  whole  board 

T.  he  original  damage  verdict  inv'olved  a  Cressey  was  for  several  years  with  the  directors  might  change  yearly, 
comparatively  small  sum.  Hearst  organization  as  general  manager  __  ,__T7.- 


N.  Y.  Court  of  Appeal*  Applies  Unused 
Law  of  “Merchantable  Quality” 

—  Relates  to  Sales  by 
Advertising 


.\  new  legal  phase  is  given  to  the  sales 
power  of  advertising  by  an  opinion  just 
handed  down  by  the  New  York  Court  of 
.Appeals  in  affirming  a  judgment  in  favor 
of  Patrick  Kyan  against  the  Progressive 
Grocerv  Stores,  Inc.,  of  White  Plains, 
N.Y. 

In  effect,  the  court  ruling,  written  by 
Chief  Judge  Benjamin  N.  Cardozo  and 
supported  by  five  other  memliers  of  the 
State's  highest  judicial  bodv,  makes  a 
retailer  liable  for  the  quality  of  foixl 
sold  in  the  original  package,  although  the 
buyer  specifically  names  the  brand. 
Heretofore  it  has  lieen  a  practice  of  the 
courts  to  give  judgment  on  the  basis  of 
whether  or  not  the  buyer  relied  on  the 
seller’s  judgment  to  select  goods  for  a 
particular  purpose. 

The  case,  which  was  carried  from  the 
city  court  of  W^hite  Plains  to  the  Court 
of  .Appeals,  involved  the  purchase  of  a 
loaf  of  bread  with  a  pin  in  it.  The  buyer 
asked  for  a  loaf  of  Ward’s  bread,  a 
widely  advertised  product,  and  the  loaf 
was  delivered  in  the  package  in  which 
it  had  been  wrapped  at  the  bakery.  The 
defense  argued  that  the  action  should  be 
maintained  against  the  baker,  not  the 
retailer. 

Judgment  for  the  plaintiff,  however, 
was  awarded  on  the  basis  of  subdivision 

1  of  section  %  of  the  Personal  Property 
Law  providing  that  where  the  buyer  re¬ 
lies  on  the  seller’s  judgment  “there  is  an 
implied  warranty  that  the  goods  shall  lie 
reasonably  fit  for  a  particular  purpose." 
The  Court  of  .Appeals  ruled  that  the 
transaction  shows  upon  its  face  that  the 
judgment  of  the  seller  was  superseded 
and  choice  determined  by  the  buyer. 

Judge  Cardozo  then  anplied  subdivision 

2  which  provides  that  where  mercharKlise 
is  bought  by  description  “there  is  an  im¬ 
plied  warranty  that  the  goods  shall  be  of 
merchantable  quality.”  It  is  this  section 
of  the  law  which  now  is  held  to  apply  to 
actions  where  damages  may  be  sought 
against  a  retailer  for  goods  sold  by  ad¬ 
vertising.  It  is  left  to  the  retailer  und.er 
other  provisions  of  the  law  to  collect 
from  the  manufacturer. 

“Most  of  the  sales  of  defective  food¬ 
stuffs  have  been  dealt  wdth  by  the  courts 
as  if  subdivision  1  of  the  section  defining 
warranties  gave  the  exclusive  rule  to  be 
applied.”  Judge  Cardozo  wrote.  “In 
some  instances  the  goods  were  not  pur¬ 
chased  by  description.  In  others,  the 
courts  may  have  been  unmindful  of  the 
fact  that  the  warrantv  of  merchantable 
oualitv  is  no  longer  confined  to  manu¬ 
facturer  or  growers.  Innovations  of  this 
order  are  slow  to  make  their  way. 

“Gradually,  however,  as  the  statute 
has  Income  better  known,  the  bearing  of 
subdivision  2  upon  sales  of  food  in  sealed 
containers  has  been  perceived  by  court 
and  counsel.  The  nature  of  the  transac¬ 
tion  must  determine  in  each  instance  the 
rule  to  be  applied.  There  are  times  when 
a  warranty  of  fitness  has  no  relation  to  a 
warranty  of  merchantable  quality.  There 
are  times  on  the  other  hand  when  the 
warranties  co-exist,  in  which  even  a  re- 
coverv  mav  be  founded  upon  either. 

“leaves  baked  with  pins  in  them  are 
not  of  merchantable  oualitv.  The  dealer 
is  thus  charged  with  liability  though  the 
bin  er  selects  the  brand,  just  as  he  would 
he  liable  for  concealed  defects  upon  a 
sale  of  wool  or  silk.  Here  the  sale  was 
by  description,  the  defect  was  whollv 
latent,  and  inspection  was  impossible. 
In  such  circumstances,  the  law  casts  the 
burden  on  the  seller,  who  mav  vouch  in 
the  maniitactiirer,  if  the  latter  was  to 
blame.  The  loss  in  its  final  incidence 
will  be  borne  where  it  is  placed  by  the 
initial  wrong.” 

.Argument  also  was  made  by  the  de¬ 
fendant  that  the  only  damage  to  be  re¬ 
covered  for  the  breach  of  the  warrantv 
of  merchantable  quality  is  the  price  of 
the  bread,  the  difference  between  the 
value  of  a  good  loaf  and  a  bad  one.  The 


SUIT  OVER  FLORISTS’  FUND 


Harry  Heinl  of  Heinl’s  Greenbouse, 
Toledo,  claiming  the  Millis  .Advertising 
Co.  of  Indianapolis  contracted  with  the 
Society  of  .American  Morists  and  Com¬ 
mercial  Horticulturists  to  conduct  a  cam¬ 
paign  for  a  fund  to  lie  used  in  advertising 
for  the  florists’  association. 

It  is  charged  that  florists  in  the  Toledo 
district  subscribed  more  than  $22,()0()  and 
that  the  defendant,  Heinl,  was  one  of 
these. 

More  than  $16,000  of  the  sum  re¬ 
mains  to  be  collected,  the  petition  alleges, 
because  the  defendant  induced  members 
not  to  pay  the  promised  amounts. 


WNE  JUGGESTION! 

matf  repay  you  many  times  over 


WRITER  WINS  SUIT 

Statements  published  in  Le  Goglu,  Le 
Miroir  and  Le  Cliamcaii,  .Montreal  week¬ 
lies,  aliout  Oscar  Major,  sports  editor  of 
/.<■  Petit  Journal,  Montreal,  were  libel¬ 
ous  and  defamatory  on  their  face  and 
were  published  with  malice.  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  Cireenshields  declared  March  16.  in 
the  Superior  Court  in  awarding  Major 
$1,000  damages  against  Joseph  Monard, 
inililisher  of  the  offending  journals. 
Major  sued  for  $1().(KX). 


circulation,  get  advertising  and  increase 
profits. 

Members  of  the  National  Editorial 
Association  get  a  40''^  discount  from 
the  Standard  Photo  Engraving  Scale  by 
ordering  their  engravings  through  the 
Association.  A  few  such  savings  more 
than  make  up  for  the  cost  of  member¬ 
ship. 

Members  of  the  N.E.A.  are  entitled 
to  receive  advice  as  to  their  legal  rights, 
aid  in  collecting  bills  and  other  legal 
matters. 

Best  of  all — a  member  of  the  N  E.A. 
joins  hands  with  more  than  4000  of  the 
livest  newspaper  publishers  in  America, 
all  vitally  interested  in  increasing  pro¬ 
fits  by  co  operative  action,  and  mutual¬ 
ly  helpful  ideas  and  suggestions. 

It  will  pay  you  to  investigate  the  full 
advantages  of  membership  in  this  great, 
nationwide  organization. 

THE  COUPON  IS  FOR  TOUR  CONVENIENCE 


lO  some  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers.  membership  in  the  National 
Editorial  Association  is  worth  hundreds 
— perhaps  thousands — of  dollars.  To 
others  it  is  worth  fifteen,  twenty-five, 
fifty  or  seventy-five  dollars.  But  no  pub¬ 
lisher  who  ever  joined  the  N.E.A. .  and 
used  the  services  it  offers  failed  to  profit 
by  his  membership  many  times  over. 

For  example,  as  a  member  the  N.E.A. 
Service  Letter  would  come  to  you  at 
least  twelve  times  a  year  It  is  always 
filled  with  money-making,  money-sav¬ 
ing  ideas  of  a  very  definite  and  practi¬ 
cal  nature.  One  idea — one  suggestion — 
one  tip  in  a  single  issue  may  repay  you 
for  the  cost  of  your  membership  many 
times  over. 

Other  imporUnl  <dv<nU)*t  of  memberthip  arc: 

The  N.E.A.  Bulletin,  a  meaty  sixteen 
page  publication  that  tells  you  what 
other  members  are  doing  to  make  their 
papers  more  interesting,  cut  costs,  build 
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THEY’RE 

BUYING 
^  NOW 
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^^PlX'-'"''’^  This  is  not  a  slogan  or  catch  phrase.  It  is  an  important  statement 
^  of  fact — a  true  editorial  of  an  activity  toward  better  and  sounder 

business. 

Read  this  excellent  editorial  from  the  March  7,  1931,  issue  of  the  New  York  American 
and  reflect  on  what  it  means : 


“If  ever  there  was  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
the  investing  public,  of  the  inherent  sound¬ 
ness  of  American  institutions,  it  was  dis¬ 
pelled  by  two  noteworthy  happenings  this 
week : 

“In  New  York  City,  Father  Knicker¬ 
bocker  offered  $100,000,000  in  city  bonds 
for  sale.  Seventy-five  banking  houses  com¬ 
peted  for  the  privilege  of  buying  them  and 


Newspaper  publishers,  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  and  national  advertisers  should,  by  reason 
of  their  very  position  in  the  industrial  world, 
take  the  initiative  and  assume  the  responsibility 
of  bringing  back  business  on  a  sound  and  profit¬ 
able  basis. 

“Business  men  must  not  curtail  advertising 
in  1931,  if  they  want  to  do  any  business  at  all,” 
said  a  high  official  of  the  New  York  Telephone 
Company  a  few  days  ago.  He  declared  that 
advertising  was  a  part  of  the  company’s  respon¬ 
sibility  and  essential  to  the  growth  of  that 
industry. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  newspaper  and 
advertising  business.  If  the  multi-million  dollar 
telephone  corporation  cannot  neglect  its  adver¬ 


the  lot  was  closed  out  in  thirty  minutes  at  a 
premium  of  more  than  a  million  dollars. 

“At  Washington,  the  Treasury  offered 
$3,000,000,000  in  Government  bonds  to  the 
public.  The  issue  was  oversubscribed. 

“It  was  good  news.  The  waves  of  depres¬ 
sion  have  washed  harmlessly  on  the  nation’s 
financial  structure.  There  it  stands 
Gibraltar-like.” 


tising  responsibility,  surely  no  other  business 
can  afford  to  do  without  this  force  of  modern 
business. 

The  responsibility  of  the  newspaper  and 
the  national  advertiser  in  stimulating  the  return 
of  prosperity  and  sound  business  is  a  clear-cut 
issue  which  must  be  faced  and  faced  now. 

Advertising  on  the  part  of  newspapers, 
advertising  agencies  and  national  advertisers  in 
the  Specialized  Market  covered  by  EDITOR  & 
PUHLISHER,  among  discriminating,  thinking  and 
quick-acting  readers  is  essential  to  the  recovery 
and  growth  of  business. 

Placing  your  story,  message  or  vital  facts 
before  men  who  count,  is  a  responsibility  which 
Editor  &  Publisher  assumes  for  you. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  Times  Building,  Times  Square,  New  York  City 
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EDITORS  SHARPLY  DIVIDED  ON  HOW 
TO  HANDLE  RADIO  PROGRAMS 

Survey  of  New  York  State  Dailies  Shows  Wide  Divergence 
in  Treatment — General  Tendency  Is  to  Eliminate  Trade 
Names — Press  Service,  Syndicate  Programs  Generally  Used 

By  JEROME  H.  WALXER 


T'  DITORS  are  as  far  apart  as  the  poles 
the  presentation  of  radio  news  and 
programs  to  newspaper  readers.  There  is 
neither  agreement  on  the  question  of 
identifying  broadcasts  by  their  sponsors’ 
names  nor  uniformity  in  the  amount  of 
space  or  position  to  be  given  radio  sched¬ 
ules,  news  announcements  or  features. 

At  least  this  is  the  situation  revealed 
by  an  examination  of  the  principal  city 
and  small  towm  newspapers  in  New  York 
state,  outside  of  New  York  City.  Some 
dailies  in  the  state  are  publishing  pro¬ 
grams  because  they  regard  them  as  a 
necessary  evil ;  a  few  editors  give  radio 
an  honored  place,  spending  considerable 
sums  for  critics  and  more  than  perfunc¬ 
tory  listing  of  programs,  but  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  New  York  state  newspapers 
content  themselves  with  stereotyped  pub¬ 
lication  of  broadcasts  furnished  by  news 
services  or  syndicates. 

Meanwhile,  large  national  advertisers, 
either  directly  or  through  their  agencies, 
are  carefully  checking  newspaper  pro¬ 
gram  listings  to  eliminate  discrimination 
that  is  creeping  in,  mostly  through  routine 
editing  of  local  station  schedules.  For 
instance,  the  Salada  Tea  Company  has 
written  to  several  newspapers  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  their  programs 
list  the  "Cliquot  Club  Eskimos”  or  the 
“.•\twater  Kent  Hour”  but  mention  the 
Salada  air  program  merely  as  "Salon 
Orchestra.”  The  Salada  company,  since 
going  on  the  air  as  a  network  feature, 
has  provided  a  special  newspaper  appro¬ 
priation  for  copy  that  is  now  running 
two  columns  by  four  inches  each  Thuis- 
day  in  virtually  everv  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  broadcasting  area  of  station 
\\  JZ  or  its  chain  associates.  The  Salada 
copy  itself  is  modest  enough,  generally 
containing  merely  a  few  words  to  the 
effect  that  "the  Salada  Tea  Company- 
presents  Nathaniel  Shilkret  and  his 
orchestra,  and  James  Melton,  the  “golden 
voiced  tenor”  at  a  certain  hour  over  the 
specified  station. 

This  tendency  on  the  part  of  news¬ 
papers  to  use  the  “Ixine  dry”  programs 
furnished  by  a  news  service  or  syndicate 
for  listi'  of  out-of-town  station  pro¬ 
grams,  while  the'-  publish  detailed,  un¬ 
edited  schedules  for  local  territory  sta¬ 
tions.  is  quite  noticeable  in  a  checkup  of 
New  York  state’s  newspaners.  In  this 
way,  the  protests  of  adverti''  -  similar 
to  that  of  the  Salada  Tea  company,  have 
lieen  given  ground  for  argument,  with 
the  newspapers  ordinarily  being  forced 
either  to  eliminate  all  trade  name  men¬ 
tion,  or  include  it  for  all  listings.  There 
are  several  newspapers  which  do  the 
latter. 

\\  hile  the  indecision  continues  in  news¬ 
paper  offices,  broadcasters  everywhere 
have  turned  their  attention  to  the  news¬ 
papers  of  Canada,  in  whose  columns  radio 
fans  are  fighting  out  the  question  of 
government  operation  versus  advertising. 
Since  the  principal  broadcasters  of 
Canada  recently  volunteered  to  limit  ad¬ 
vertising  talks  to  five  per  cent  of  the 
program  time  (three  minutes  to  the  hour! 
with  all  advertising  announcements  elimi¬ 
nated  on  Sundays,  newspapers  of  the 
Dominion  have  been  flooded  with  “vox 
populi”  letters.  Nearly  all  commend  the 
broadcasters  for  restricting  sales  talks, 
but  the  majority  fear  that  eventual 
government  operation  of  Canadian  sta¬ 
tions  will  mean  they  will  no  longer  be 
able  to  hear  programs  originating  in  the 
United  States. 

The  whole  question  of  federal  control 
of  radio  in  Canada  now  rests  in  a  deci¬ 
sion  which  must  be  banded  down  soon  by- 
the  appeals  court  of  the  Province  of  Que¬ 
bec.  where  the  validity-  of  a  law  which 
w-ould  give  the  provincial  government 
supervision  over  broadcasting  is  at  stake. 
If  the  provinces  rightfully-  claim  abso¬ 
lute  jurisdiction  over  the  air  within  their 
borders,  the  Dominion  government  would 
be  powerless  to  organize  a  coast  to  coast 


chain  of  stations,  such  as  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  as  a  remedy  for  “over-advertis¬ 
ing”  on  the  air. 

Apparently  there  is  little  objection 
from  any  quarter  as  to  radio  as  an  enter¬ 
tainment  factor.  The  debate  is  over  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  broadcasters  are  faced 
with  curtailing  announcements ;  the  news¬ 
papers  are  undecided  whether  to  tell  read¬ 
ers  who  the  sponsors  of  programs  are, 
or  w’hether  to  just  list  “orchestra”  or 
“soprano”  and  let  readers  tune  in  to  find 
out  the  rest. 

Even  the  Hearst  newspapers  in  New 
York  state  are  not  in  accord  on  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  radio  news,  although  Emil  J. 
Gough,  the  director  of  the  Hearst  Radio 
Service,  recently  spread  the  doctrine 
with  editors  and  publishers  that  radio 
should  be  considered  as  important  as  the 
drama  or  movies.  The  .Vcw  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Journal  and  the  New  York  Ameri¬ 
can  are  notably  tied  in  with  broadcasting 
stations,  but  the  Albany  Times-Union, 
Syracuse  Journal- American  and  Roches¬ 
ter  J ournal- American  only  occasionally 
go  on  the  air  and  give  radio  small  space 
in  the  daily  editions.  Full  pages  devoted 
to  radio  on  Sundays  have  been  dropped, 
and  now  radio  is  given  from  two  to  three 
columns  of  space,  mostly-  consumed  by- 
programs. 

The  Gannett  newspapers,  too,  lack  uni¬ 
formity  in  their  presentation  of  radio 
news  and  programs.  Of  the  larger  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  group,  the  Rochester  Demo¬ 
crat  &  Chronicle  and  the  Utica  Ob- 
server-Dist'atch  publish  only-  programs, 
with  variations  in  form,  while  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Daily  Eagle  and  the  Albany  Evening 
News  have  staff  columnists  wlio  comment 
daily  on  radio  offerings.  But  where  John 
Skinner  in  “Seeing  What  You  Hear”  in 
the  Eagle  devotes  most  of  his  space  to 
chatter  about  artists  or  features,  Hugh 
Russell  Fraser  in  the  Albany-  News  criti¬ 
cizes  radio  personalities  and  programs  in 
mucli  the  .same  way-  that  a  drama  critic 
would  attack  Shakespeare  or  Shaw. 

Fraser’s  column,  which  also  is  a  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  Sunday  Knickerbocker  Press, 
has  won  wide  comment  from  broadcast¬ 
ing  officials,  artists,  advertisers  and  local 
readers.  M.  H.  Ayleswortli,  president  of 
the  National  Broadcasting  Company,  re¬ 
cently-  commended  Fraser  and  the  News. 
Occasionally-  Fraser  visits  noted  radio  en¬ 
tertainers  in  New  York  and  later  writes 
about  them  from  the  “human  intere.st” 
standpoint. 

Still  further  recognition  for  radio  was 
given  by  the  Albany-  members  of  the 
(iannett  group  recently-  when  they  be¬ 
came  regular  broadcasters  over  WOKO, 
in  which  station  the  News  and  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Press  have  exclusive  news  rights. 

Besides  Fraser’s  column,  the  .Albany 
News  publishes  programs  from  which 
advertising  names  have  been  deleted.  The 
Knickerbocker  Press  daily-  publishes 
similar  programs,  supplemented  by  the 
-Associated  Press  radio  column  written 
by  C.  E.  Butterfield.  On  Sunday  the 
Knickerbocker  Press  tabulates  outstand¬ 
ing  programs  for  the  day. 

In  editing  its  chain  programs,  the 
Utica  Observer-Dispatch  records  the  Cli¬ 
quot  Eskimos  as  the  Eskimos,  but  ad¬ 
vertising  programs  on  the  local  station 
are  cited  as  “Sponsored  Program,”  with¬ 
out  any  indication  of  the  nature  of  the 
presentation. 

Buffalo,  which  is  a  big  radio  city,  pre¬ 
sents  another  variety  of  newspaper  atti¬ 
tudes.  The  Buffalo  Times,  Scripps- 
Howard  paper,  publishes  local  station 
schedules  in  minutia.  but  trims  distant 
chain  station  announcements  to  bare  dif¬ 
ferentiation  between  music,  speeches  or 
drama.  The  Buffalo  Courier-Express 
cuts  all  programs  to  minimum  identifica¬ 
tion.  and  .sets  chain  station  listings  in 
paragraph  form  rather  than  line  by-  line 
citation.  In  this  sty-le,  13  features  are 
noted  in  nine  lines,  a  saving  of  four  lines 
on  one  station. 


Buffalo  Evening  News,  which  operates 
station  WBEN,  is  showing  the  way  to 
broadcasters  in  using  paid  space  for  sta¬ 
tion  announcements.  A  full  column  is 
used  daily  in  which  special  features  are 
described  in  bold  display  type,  while  the 
detailed  program  with  full  mention  of 
sponsorship  is  printed  in  seven  point. 
Incidentally,  the  WBEN  program  is  re¬ 
peated  in  the  newspaper’s  own  program 
column  which  bears  the  notice  to  read¬ 
ers  that  “broadcasters  frequently  change 
these  programs  without  notice."  The 
News  programs  cite  the  name  of  the  air 
feature,  rather  than  its  nature.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  Cities  Service  Corporation 
hour  is  mentioned  as  “Cities  Service” 
and  the  Campbell  program  is  recorded 
as  “Campbell’s  Orchestra.” 

Programs  in  the  News  for  the  princi¬ 
pal  chain  outlets,  WEAF,  WJZ  and 
WABC,  include  the  names  of  the  artists 
presenting  the  features  and  the  names  of 
the  announcers,  (ieorge  James  writes  a 
short  column  on  what  was  on  the  air 
the  previous  night.  This  is  in  the  form 
of  a  critic’s  report. 

Syracuse  newspapers  are  virtually  in 
agreement  on  giving  radio  small  space 
in  daily  editions.  The  Post-Standard 
condenses  the  programs  of  the  principal 
chain  and  independent  stations  into  less 
than  a  column.  The  Syracuse  Herald 
sets  the  abbreviated  programs  of  local 
stations  in  a  box  and  lists  WE.AF,  WJZ 
and  WABC  broadcasts  in  shortened  As¬ 
sociated  Press  style.  The  Syracuse 
Journal,  Hearst  daily,  has  a  short  radio 
news  column  in  addition  to  brief 
programs. 

Radio  is  a  feature  of  the  amusement 
page  in  the  Binghamton  Press,  where  the 
block  of  program  type  is  “dressed  up” 
with  a  picture  of  a  star  of  the  day’s 
broadcasts.  The  programs  are  set  on 
nine-em  measure  and  made  up  in  three 
columns.  .An  unusual  feature  is  a  box 
on  “Reception  Conditions”  prepared  by- 
C.  L.  Rey-nolds.  The  box  contains  such 
information  as  the  following:  “Recep¬ 
tion  was  good  with  the  exception  of 
fading  and  continual  background  static. 
Tone  quality  was  good,  distance  fair  and 
volume  much  improved.”  Then  the 
Press  also  provides  a  news  column  in 
which  the  night’s  features  are  described. 

The  newspaper  in  New  A’ork  state, 
fiutside  f)f  the  metropolitan  area,  that 
gives  radio  the  largest  amount  of  space 
daily  is  the  Schenectady  Gazette,  featur¬ 
ing  news  of  the  General  Electric  com¬ 
pany’s  stations  WGY,  W2X.AF  and 
W2X.AI).  The  WGY  programs  arc  pub¬ 
lished  in  detail,  with  identifying  trade 
name.s  and  from  two  to  three  columns 
arc  given  to  news  stories  of  broadcasts 
and  feature  stories  of  the  local  stations’ 
artists  and  activities.  On  the  whole,  about 
half  a  page  daily-  is  devoted  to  radio. 

r)n  the  other  hand,  the  Schenectady 
I'ninn-Star.  an  evening  daily,  publishes 
only  the  WGY  program  and  listings  for 
the  three  key  stations  of  the  chains. 

Program  charts  distributed  by  the  .As¬ 
sociated  Press  to  its  member  newspapers 
have  sr)lved  the  nroblem  for  most  of  the 
state’s  smaller  dailies.  Some,  however, 
trim  thc  charts  down  to  the  few  key  sta¬ 
tions.  while  others  publish  the  entire  list 


of  stations  from  which  each  feature  is 
broadcast.  The  Elmira  Star-Gazette  gets 
A.P.  programs  for  two  nights  into  space 
two  columns  by  12  inches.  The  James¬ 
town  Morning  Post  gives  its  readers  an 
additional  picture  or  feature  on  radio 
artists  and  the  Clefts  Falls  Post-Star 
provides  a  preface  which  tells  what 
musical  numbers  may  be  expected  on  cer¬ 
tain  hours. 

Meeting  the  Canadian  broadcasters’  de¬ 
cision  to  eliminate  all  advertising  men¬ 
tion  from  Sunday  programs,  the  Cort¬ 
land  Standard  radio  column  for  Sunday 
records  the  Davey  Tree  hour  as  “Variety 
Program.” 

The  Cohoes  American  continues  to  list 
programs  for  far  distant  stations,  a  prac¬ 
tice  which  most  daily-  newspapers  have 
abandoned.  The  Cohoes  daily  gets  as 
far  west  as  St.  Louis  for  its  listings, 
despite  the  fact  that  a  majority  of  the 
“foreign”  station  programs  are  the  same 
as  those  on  local  networks.  The  Am¬ 
sterdam  Evening  Recorder,  also,  cites  a 
number  of  western  stations,  and  as  a 
consequence  its  programs  nearly  always 
are  taken  up  with  the  citation  “same  as 
WJZ”  or  “same  as  WE.AF.” 

The  IVatertomi  Daily  Times,  edited 
by  Harold  B.  Johnson,  president  of  the 
New  York  State  Society  of  Editors, 
prints  only  A.P.  programs  with  brief 
paragraphs  of  feature  notes.  This  sty-le 
is  followed  also  by  the  Auburn  Citizen, 
which  is  edited  by  William  O.  Dapping. 

Another  picture  of  the  small  news¬ 
paper’s  problem  with  radio  is  found  in 
the  Plattsburgh  Daily  Republican  which 
devotes  two  columns  of  a  10-page  news¬ 
paper  to  program  tables.  Less  than  two 
columns  of  the  total  80  columns  were 
given  to  editorials. 

The  Mount  Vernon  Daily  Argus, 
serving  readers  in  a  territory  covered  by 
more  than  a  score  of  metropolitan  broad¬ 
casting  stations,  contents  itself  with  brief 
programs  of  the  principal  outlets.  Further 
upstate,  the  Hudson  Daily  Star,  midway 
between  New  A’ork’s  powerful  stations 
and  Schenectady’s  globe-girdling  appar¬ 
atus,  prints  only-  a  sketchy  WGY  program 
but  puts  Floyd  Gibbons’  new-scasting 
column  on  page  one.  Many  of  the  small 
town  dailies  are  agreed  on  one  thing,  that 
radio  columns,  as  brief  as  possible,  make 
good  classified  page  attractions. 


INSTALLS  UNIVERSAL  DESK 

The  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  has 
adopted  a  universal  desk  at  which  all 
copy,  with  the  exception  of  sports  and 
financial,  is  handled.  It  is  in  charge  of 
Percy-  Kcgal  with  former  Local  Copy 
riiicf  Leavitt  as  assistant.  “Jack”  Covert 
and  Clyde  Hambrigbt  continue  as  tele¬ 
graph  editor  and  assistant,  respectively. 
l)ut  no  longer  function  as  their  own  copy- 
readers.  (Jtber  changes  at  the  Bulletin 
include  the  removal  of  its  library  from 
the  eighth  floor  to  the  seventh  floor. 


BERKY  SUCCEEDS  KITE 

The  appointment  of  Howard  C.  Berky 
as  advertising  manager  of  the  Norris- 
tojcn  (Pa.)  T'/hicj  /YrroW  was  announced 
this  week  by-  John  C.  Dye.  business  man¬ 
ager.  Berky  has  .spent  several  years  with 
newspaners  in  Allentown,  Pa.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Gordon  H.  Kite. 


IF  YOU  HAVE  TO  BUILD,  WHY  NOT  DO  IT  NOW? 

and 

TAKE  ADVANTAGE  OF  — 

Low  Building  Costs. 

Improving  your  plant  while  your  old  plant  and  its  executives  are  not  working  on 
peak  production. 

Saving  money  in  construction  and  operating  costs  by  employing  the  organization 
responsible  for  the  following  newspaper  plants. 

BEACON  NEWS 
HOUSTON  PRESS 

BROOKLYN  EAGLE 
CLEVELAND  PRESS 

NEWARK  ADVOCATE 
CINCINNATI  POST 

PITTSBURGH  PRESS 

AKRON  TIMES  PRESS 

NEW  YORK  WORLD-TELEGRAM 
YOUNGSTOWN  TELEGRAM 
ROCHESTER  TIMES-UNION 

ROYAL  OAK  DAILY  TRIBUNE 

BEAUMONT  ENTERPRISE  &  JOURNAL 

You  will  be  making  a  REAL  INVESTMENT  if  you  engage  our  organization  to  solve  yoof 
plant  problems. 

JAMES  WILLIAM  THOMAS,  ARCHITECT 

(Formerly  Howell  A  Thomas) 

3868  Carnegie  Ave.,  Cleveland*  O. 


/ 
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’Extracting  the  Ultimate”  of  Spring  Business 

II  in  the  SOUTH- 


To  do  that  the  national  merchandiser  has  to  make  a  "perfect  score,"  economically 
speaking.  It  is  assumed  his  merchandise  is  standard  and  has  real  sales  merit,  to 
begin  with.  This  being  so,  the  territory  to  be  exploited  must  be  basically  sound 
economically. 


The  beginning  of  Spring  finds  the  South  Atlantic  states  In  this  category.  A 
glance  at  the  latest  business  chart-maps  which  grade  national  business  conditions 
into  various  classes,  shows  the  five  Southern  states  of  Virginia,  North  and  South 
Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida  to  be  leaders  in  the  long-heralded  but  slowly  mate¬ 
rializing  movement  back  to  "better  business." 


This  is  substantiated  by  various  Federal  Reserve  reports  from  the  Fifth  and 
Sixth  Districts  in  which  these  states  are  located.  There  Is  already  a  considerable 
improvement  in  unemployment  conditions  In  Virginia  and  neighboring  states,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  a  pronounced  drift  from  city  to  country  where  farm  labor  Is  In  large  de¬ 
mand  because  of  an  unusually  early  Spring.  A  large  number  of  shipworkers  are  to 
be  kept  busy  fabricating  two  large  ships  recently  contracted  for  to  cost  $7,000,000. 
And  textiles  have  continued  to  make  great  strides  in  the  Southeastern  states.  In  1930 
ninety-five  new  plants  were  added,  of  which  twenty-five  were  new  organizations  and 
seventy  were  expansions  of  old  establishments. 


In  the  Sixth  District,  steel  mills  operate  (March  1st)  at  65%  capacity,  which  Is 
10  to  15%  more  than  present  national  average.  A  new  rayon  manufacturing  con¬ 
cern  with  an  investment  of  $6,000,000  has  just  been  granted  a  charter.  Industries 
in  the  district  generally  report  better  employment  conditions  and  steadily  increasing 
orders.  Early  Spring  crop  conditions  are  promising,  with  farm  labor  in  demand. 
Georgia,  with  the  second  largest  public  construction  program  in  the  country  (Janu¬ 
ary,  1930)  Is  making  great  headway  in  unemployment  reduction. 


All  of  which  helps  prove  the  economic  truth  that  continuous  employment  and 
steadily  operating  payrolls  are  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  in  the  busy  South 
this  Spring. 


The  final  and  necessary  condition  for  "extracting  the  ultimate"  In  Spring  busi¬ 
ness  for  this  productive  and  proven  area,  also  means  "perfect  scoring"  —  of  100% 
advertising  coverage.  The  papers  given  here  accomplish  this  in  the  various  sections 
they  represent.  Specialized  information  on  local  conditions  will  be  sent  by  return 
mail,  on  communication  with  their  ofRces. 


Circu*  2.500 
Ifttion  Linet 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 


Circil-  2.500 
lation  Linet 


*Daytona  Beach  Newt-Journal. .«.(ES)  5.118  .06 


*Pentacola  Newt  and  Journal. .  (E&M)  16.352  .09 


*Tampa  Tribune  (M)  42.006 . ($)  47.896  .I3(.I5S)  .I3(.I5S) 

*Palm  Beach  Pott  (M)  8.565 . (S)  8.601  .07(.09S)  .07(.09S) 


*Columbia  State  . (M)  28.000  .09 


*Columbia  State  . (8)  29.053  .09 


*Greenville  News  L  Piedmont. ..(MAE)  41.546  .12 


*Greenvjlle  News  . (S)  28.646  .10 


'Spartanburg  Herald  A  Journal  (MAE)  15.340  .08 


'Spartanburg  Herald  . (EAS)  19.045  .09 


'Augusta  Herald  . (E)  15.039  .05 


'Augusta  Herald  . (S)  15.175  .05 


tMacon  Telegraph  A  Newt . (MAE)  47.158  .15 

tMacon  Telegraph  A  Newt . (S)  42.806  .15 


'Roanoke  Times  A  World  Newt  (MAE)  35.994  .11 


'Roanoke  Timet  . (S)  24.156  .08 


'Staunton  Newt  Leader  (M)»  Leader  (E)  7.542  .045 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


*A.  B.  C.  Publishers'  Statement.  3  months  ending  March  31.  1930. 


'Greensboro  Newt  A  Record. ...(MAE)  49,270  .15 


*A.  B.  C.  Publithert*  Statement  Oct.  I.  1930. 


'Greensboro  Newt  A  Record . (8)  37.686  .12 


tGovernment  Statement.  Oct.  I.  1930. 
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MARTIN  DURKIN  DIES 
IN  NEW  ORLEANS 


Managinf  Editor  of  Timet-Picayune 
Succumb*  to  Injurie*  Received 
in  Automobile  Accident 
March  13 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

New  Orleans,  La.,  March  19. — Mar¬ 
tin  T.  Durkin,  managing  editor  of  the 
Time’s-Picayune  since  1926,  died  in  Touro 
Infirmary  here  at  4:05  a.m.,  today,  as  a 
result  of  injuries  received  March  13, 
when  he  was  thrown  against  the  steering 
wheel  of  his  automobile  as  he  applied 
the  brakes  suddenly.  He  was  49  years 
old. 

Death  followed  paralysis  caused  by  an 
injury  to  the  spine,  aggravating  a  hurt 
of  similar  nature  suffered  about  18  years 
ago  while  ice  skating.  The  old  injury 
had  partially  crippled  him. 

Mr.  Durkin  came  to  New  Orleans 
from  New  York  as  an  officer  in  the 
Army  Intelligence  Corps  during  the 
world  w'ar  and  was  well-known  through 
his  connection  with  the  Times-Picayune, 
which  he  joined  soon  after  he  was  honor¬ 
ably  discharged  from  the  army  in  1919. 

His  rise  with  the  newspaper  was  rapid. 
He  in  turn  held  various  clerical  posi¬ 
tions,  including  that  of  assistant  credit 
manager.  In  1923  he  was  elected  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Times-Picayune  Publishing 
Company  and  acted  as  personal  secretary 
to  L.  K.  Nicholson,  president.  He  was 
nametl  managing  editor  in  the  summer 
of  1926. 

.^fter  brief  services  in  New  Orleans 
the  body  was  .sent  this  afternoon  to  New 
York,  where  his  mother,  two  brothers, 
William  J.  and  .Andrew  F..  and  two  sis¬ 
ters,  Mary  and  Anna  Durkin,  reside.  He 
was  a  bachelor. 

Ikfore  entering  the  army  he  served  as 
acting  deputy  collector  of  customs  in 
New  York  city  and  in  January,  1928, 
was  named  first  lieutenant  of  the  Cus¬ 
toms  Intelligence  Bureau  of  that  port. 

Mr.  Durkin  was  a  fourth  degree 
Knight  of  Columbus,  a  member  of  the 
American  Legion,  the  Catholic  Club  of 
New  York  and  the  Mystic  Club,  an  ex¬ 
clusive  New  Orleans  carnival  organiza¬ 
tion. 


MRS.  IDA  HARPER 


Noted  Feminist  and  Author  Wrote 
Extensively  for  Newspapers 

Mrs.  Ida  Husted  Harper,  author,  jour¬ 
nalist,  lecturer,  and  a  noted  feminist, 
died  March  14  in  a  hospital  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  She  is  best  known  as  the 
author  of  “The  Life  and  Work  of  Susan 
B.  Anthony.”  Her  writings  were  so  ex¬ 
tensive  timt  they  require  14  large  indexed 
volumes  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Mrs.  Harper  start^  her  journalistic 
career  _  on  the  Locomotive  Fireman’s 
Magacine.  edited  at  one  time  by  the  late 
Eugene  V.  Debs.  Later  she  was  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Terre  Haute  (Ind.) 
Daily  News,  and  was  an  editorial  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  Indianapolis  News.  In 
later  years  she  conducted  a  department 
in  the  New  York  Sun. 


C.  HOWARD  SMITH 

C.  Howard  Smith,  58,  president  of  the 
Howard  Smith  Paper  Alills,  Ltd.,  died  in 
Montreal  March  16.  Mr.  Smith  also  was 
president  of  the  Toronto  Paper  Company, 
Canada  Paper  Company,  Ltd.,  the  Alli¬ 
ance  Paper  Mills.  Ltd.,  Ritchie  &  Ram¬ 
say.  Ltd.,  and  Lincoln  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mills,  Ltd.  He  was  president  of  the 
Canadian  Manufacturers  .Association  in 
1923. 


THOMAS  J.  BLAIN  BURIED 

The  funeral  of  Thomas  I.  Blain, 
founder  and  former  publisher  of  the  Port 
Chester  (N.Y.)  Daily  Item,  who  died 
March  12,  was  held  at  St.  Peter’s  Episco¬ 
pal  Church  in  Port  Chester,  March  15. 
Thirty-one  social,  civic  and  fraternal  or¬ 
ganizations  of  which  Mr.  Blain  was  a 
member  were  represented.  The  publish¬ 
er’s  will,  filed  for  probate  in  White 
Plains,'  N.Y. ,  March  17,  disposed  of  an 
estate  valued  at  more  than  $400,000. 


(§bttuart} 


pHARLES  HARRISON  GIBBONS. 
^  62,  veteran  coast  newspaperman,  died 
March  10  in  Victoria,  B.C.,  after  a 
colorful  career.  During  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war  Gibbons  represented  the 
New  York  Herald  in  Victoria.  He 
later  represented  the  London  Times  in 
British  Columbia.  During  the  Klondike 
gold  rush  he  represented  the  Hearst 
papers  in  Victoria  which  was  then  the 
clearing  house  for  news  from  the  north 
country.  Gibbons  began  his  newspaper 
career  on  the  Victoria  Colonist,  where 
he  served  as  city  editor  for  several  years. 
He  was  city  editor  of  the  Vancouver 
Province  in  1899-1900,  afterwards  serv¬ 
ing  the  VancouT’er  World  in  similar 
capacitj'.  Later  he  organized  and  be¬ 
came  president  of  the  Western  Canada 
Press  Bureau. 

Frank  S.  Howers.  75.  long  a  corre¬ 
spondent  of  Buffalo  and  Rochester  news¬ 
papers  in  Wayland,  N.Y.,  died  last  week. 

Robert  T.  White,  75.  retired  Ontario 
printer,  formerly  of  the  staff  of  the 
Exeter  (Ont.)  Times,  died  last  week  in 
St.  Joseph’s  hospital,  Toronto. 

Alvah  H.  Withee,  for  several  years 
a  proofreader  on  the  Providence  (R.I.) 
Journal,  and  at  one  time  with  the  Boston 
Globe,  died  March  11  at  his  home  in 
Brockton,  after  a  brief  illness. 

Mrs.  Anna  C.  M.  Philips,  mother  of 
Sir  Percival  Philips,  London  journalist 
and  war  correspondent,  died  in  the  West 
Penn  Hospital,  Pittsburgh,  March  13, 
aged  78  years.  Her  death  was  unex¬ 
pected  and  a  cable  from  her  son.  who  is 
in  India,  stated  that  he  could  not  reach 
Pittsburgh  within  a  month.  Mrs.  Philips 
was  a  native  of  Brownsville.  Pa.  She 
was  a  niece  of  the  late  Philander  C. 
Knox,  one  time  secretary  of  state  and 
United  States  Senator. 

Carl  Breitwieser.  46.  newspaper  dis¬ 
tributor  in  Pittsburgh  for  many  years, 
died  March  13  after  a  short  illness.  .At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  with  the 
Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph. 

Freeman  W.  Krech,  for  many  years 
owner  and  editor  of  The  Independent 
Age,  published  at  Aitken.  Minn.,  died  in 
Fort  Wa.shington,  L.I..  March  13.  He 
sold  the  paper  about  a  year  ago  and  had 
made  his  home  with  a  sister  in  Port 
Washington. 

Edwin  Samuels,  pressman  for  Mem¬ 
phis  (Tenn.)  Press-.^cimitar,  president 
of  Web  Pressmen’s  Union  No.  24,  died 
at  his  home  in  Memphis.  March  8. 
Death  was  due  to  pneumonia.  He  had 
been  ill  but  a  week. 

Mrs.  Julia  E.  McClung.  wife  of  Hugh 
McClung,  co-publisher  of  the  Merced 
(Cal.)  Sun-Star,  died  March  11. 

J.  H.  Racer.  73  one-time  publisher  of 
the  Rcllbrook  (O.)  Moon,  died  this  week 
at  his  home  at  Troy,  O. 

J.  A.  Kili.ingsworth.  at  one  time  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Canadian  Elk,  and  for  years 
correspondent  of  the  Ottawa  Labor  Gaz¬ 
ette,  died  March  15  in  St.  Thomas,  Ont. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a  cus¬ 
toms  officer. 


TAX  CASE  ARGUED 


U.  S.  Supreme  Court  to  Rule  on  James 

Gordon  Bennett  Annuities 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  18. — The 
que.stion  of  whether  the  annuities  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  will  of  the  late  James  Gor¬ 
don  Bennett  for  the  foundation  of  the 
“James  Gordon  Bennett  Memorial  Home 
for  New  York  Journalists”  as  a  memor¬ 
ial  to  his  father,  founder  of  the  old  New 
York  Herald,  are  taxable,  was  argued  in 
the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  a  few  days 
ago. 

.Assistant  Attorney  General  G.  A. 
Youngq'uist  argued  that  the  annuity  was 
taxable  since  it  was  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
income  of  the  residuary  estate,  although 
in  response  to  a  question  by  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  Hughes  he  admitted  that  an  annuity 
paid  out  of  the  corpus  of  the  estate  is 
not  taxable.  To  support  his  contention 
he  cited  a  case  in  which  the  court  held 
that  a  gift  of  the  income  from  a  trust 
fund  for  life  was  taxable  to  the  bene¬ 
ficiary,  and  not  exempt  as  a  bequest,  al¬ 
though  he  w’as  to  take,  or  took,  no 
interest  in  the  corpus  of  the  estate. 

Marion  Fisher,  who  represented  the 
taxpayer  in  the  case  argued  that  the 
court  decision  cited  by  Youngquist  did 
not  apply  in  the  case  for  the  reason  that 
in  the  Bennett  will  there  was  no  bequest 
of  income.  He  contended  that  the  an¬ 
nuity  payments  were  not  payments  of  in¬ 
come  produced  by  a  fund  or  corpus  set 
aside  in  trust  for  the  annuitant’s  benefit 
pursuant  to  Bennett’s  direction.  No  tr'ust 
was  contemplated  by  the  will,  none  was 
set  up  by  the  executors,  and  under  the 
law  of  New  York  state  the  creation  of  a 
trust  would  not  have  been  permitted,  he 
contended. 


WILLIAM  H.  PARK 

William  H.  Park,  75,  who  was  half¬ 
owner  and  publisher  of  the  old  Milwau¬ 
kee  (Wis.)  Daily  Neivs  from  1888  to 
1918,  died  March  16  of  pneumonia. 
Thirteen  years  ago  the  News  was  con¬ 
solidated  with  the  Wisconsin  Nezos.  Mr. 
Park  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Cream 
City  Typographical  L^nion.  In  1886,  in 
company  with  other  printers  who  had 
gone  out  on  a  strike,  he  founded  Mil¬ 
waukee’s  first  English  labor  paper,  the 
weekly  Mihvaukee  Labor  Reviezv.  This 
hecarrie  the  Daily  Rhlezv  and  finally  the 
Daily  News.  Mr.  Park  was  a  member 
of  the  Press  and  the  Athletic  clubs. 


A.  W.  LYNCH 

A.  W.  Lynch,  75,  feature  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Ezrning  Post  and  a  mem^r 
of  its  editorial  staff  since  1913,  died 
March  12.  at  his  home,  6954  Greenview 
avenue.  He  had  been  in  ill  health  for 
several  months  and  was  forced  to  leave 
his  desk  about  three  weeks  ago.  He 
commenced  his  newspaper  career  in  Du¬ 
buque,  la.,  60  years  ago  as  a  printer’s 
devil.  Within  four  years  he  became  a 
city  editor  and  city  correspondent  for 
the  Associated  Press.  He  was  trans¬ 
ferred  by  the  .A.P.  to  Chicago  in  l‘X)7 
and  remained  until  1913,  when  he  joined 
the  Post. 


PROMOTING  TOURIST  TRAVa 


Kansas  C.  of  C.  Plans  Publicly-SuL 
scribed  Newspaper  Campaign 

A  series  of  advertisements  are  being 
sent  out  by  the  Kansas  Chamber  of 
Commerce  to  newspaiiers  in  that  state 
and  neighboring  states  with  a  view  to  in¬ 
creasing  tourist  trade.  The  advertise¬ 
ments  are  sent  with  the  suggestions  that 
newspapers  urge  merchants  in  the  towns 
advertised  to  subscribe  the  cost  of 
insertion. 

The  campaign  is  so  arranged  that  it 
will  also  promote  inter-city  touring 
within  the  borders  of  Kansas.  .A  news¬ 
paper  in  one  city,  for  instance,  is  urged 
to  solicit  merchants  in  a  neighboring 
community  to  pay  for  an  advertisement 
selling  the  sight-seeing  features  of  their 
town  to  its  readers.  The  Kansas  City 
(Mo.)  Star  is  now  working  on  sale  of  a 
page  to  the  merchants  of  Leavenworth, 
according  to  the  Chamlier  of  Commerce. 
The  Dodge  City  Globe  has  sold  a  page. 

The  Ferry-Hanly  Advertising  Com¬ 
pany  of  Kansas  City  is  preparing  the 
copy. 


WALTER  H.  BARRETT 

Walter  H.  Barrett,  84,  who  retired  in 
1922  as  general  manager  of  the  New 
York  News  Bureau,  financial  ser\’ice, 
died  March  17  at  his  home  in  Plainfield, 
N.J.  Born  in  Toronto,  he  served  on  th'e 
Toronto  Mail  S’  Emhire  and  the  Mon¬ 
treal  Daily  Star  before  coming  to  the 
United  States.  He  was  first  with  the 
New  York  Tribune  and  then  served  13 
years  as  financial  editor  of  the  Nezv  York 
Times. 


FRED  C.  JACKSON 

Fred  C.  Jackson,  56,  copy  editor,  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat,  died  March  13  at 
St.  Louis.  A  native  of  Morrisonville, 
Ill.,  at  the  age  of  19  he  joined  the 
Springfield  Illinois  State  Journal.  Later 
he  worked  for  newspapers  in  (Chicago, 
Duluth  and  St.  Paul.  He  went  to  St. 
Louis  in  1910  and  was  with  the  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  and  Star  before  joining  the  Glob^ 
Democrat  in  1927. 


CHINESE  EDITOR  DEAD 

Dr.  Ng  Poon  Chew,  64,  managing  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Chung  Sai  Yat  Po.  Chinese 
daily  illustrated  paper  of  San  Francisco, 
lecturer  and  essayist,  died  March  13  in 
Oakland,  Cal.  He  established  the  paper 
in  1899.  He  was  born  in  China  and 
came  to  this  country  at  the  age  of  14. 
In  1913  he  received  the  degree  of  Dortor 
of  Letters  from  the  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 


FIRE  DESTROYED  EQUIPMENT 

In  the  fire  which  destroyed  the  four- 
story  Ellis  building  March  10.  the 
Eureka  Springs  (Ark.)  Daily  Tinxs 
Echo  and  W eekly  Flash  Light,  owned 
and  published  by  W.  E.  Diehl,  and  the 
Ozark  Life  Magazine,  owned  by  Darsie 
Ellington,  lost  all  office  and  shop  equip¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Diehl,  who  will  equip  a  new 
shop,  had  a  total  loss  of  SlO.OOO,  with 
$2,000  insurance.  Mr.  Ellington’s  loss 
was  nominal. 


J.  J.  Bruna.  assistant  editor  of  the 
.Amsterdam  Ilandlesblad.  and  correspon¬ 
dent  of  the  Nezo  York  Times  in  Holland, 
died  March  11  at  The  Hague.  Mr.  Bruna 
was  considered  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  versatile  Dutch  journalists. 

Kent  Perkins,  night  editor  of  the 
Boston  Herald  since  1907.  died  March  6 
at  the  age  of  70,  following  a  brief  illness. 
He  began  as  a  reporter  on  the  Neze  York 
Tribune,  and  remained  with  that  paper 
for  nearly  20  years.  In  1900  he  became 
managing  editor  of  the  Nezo  York  Prc.zs. 

Gtorge  W.  Knowlton.  91.  dean  of 
New  York  state  paper  manufacturers, 
died  at  his  home  in  Watertown.  N.Y.. 
March  17.  He  started  his  career  at  the 
age  of  15  in  a  paper  mill  his  father  man¬ 
aged.  He  was  president  of  Knowlton 
Brothers.  Inc. 


SLOT  MACHINES  SEIZED 

.A  slot  machine  cleanup  was  conducted 
in  Boulder  county.  Col.,  recently  as  the 
result  of  a  campaign  by  the  Boulder 
News-Herald. 


i^WtunSIMi  COMMMIB, 
— 1  nevdir! 


Every  outdoor  advertining  company  ahonld  have  thin  list  of 
over  9tM)0  nefire,  /ive,  naiional  advertisers  •••  with  the  name 
of  each  and  every  player  in  the  oganiaalion  who  plays  an 
important  part.  Here  are  prospects  GALORE  *  *  *  with 
complete  information  »o  that  you  can  approach  tb«  m 
prcicticitUy  and  in  the  shortest  space  of  time.  Look  into  this! 

«  -JC  ,u-  NATIONAL  REGISTER 
tiend  Jor  this  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
descriptive  853  Broadway  140  So.  Drarb<irn  Si. 
folder  ...  New  York  Chicago 
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‘‘A  Brightening  Business  Horizon/’ 
and  Its  Spring  Meaning  —  — 


i„  NEW  YORK  STATE 


The  largest  total  of  new  concerns  obtaining  New  York  State 
charters  was  recorded  for  any  single  month  in  the  eight  months 
preceding  January,  1931.  2,219  new  stock  companies  were  incor¬ 
porated  in  January,  as  reported  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

This  number  is  61  less  than  the  charters  obtained  in  January, 
1930,  but  comes  within  10  of  March  a  year  ago — a  result  which 
indicates  a  brightening  business  horizon. 

A  capital  of  more  than  $1,000,000  was  shown  by  several  of  these 
incorporators.  Various  classes  also  were  prominent,  including 
real  estate,  the  garment  making  industries,  restaurants,  etc., 
whose  activities  are  vital  indicators  of  business  conditions. 


These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  signs  of  “good  Spring  business” 
materializing  in  the  Empire  State.  Father  Knick  and  his  more 
than  12,000,000  children  are  the  outstanding  “go-getters”  of  the 
entire  country.  They  hold  nearly  all  the  records  for  “big  busi¬ 
ness”  in  about  every  line  that  can  be  mentioned.  Yes — it  should 
be  a  profitable  Spring  in  New  York  State,  the  FIRST  MARKET 
of  the  Union.  Their  profit  totals  literally  will  amount  to 
BILLIONS,  largely  to  be  spent  on  every  necessity  and  luxury. 


The  national  advertiser  with  ESTABLISHED  BRANDS  is 
going  to  profit  by  improved  1931  Spring  business  conditions 
here,  by  placing  his  advertising  in  the  papers  listed  here.  The 
national  advertiser  with  NEW  BRANDS  which  will  become  the 
successful  ESTABLISHED  BRANDS  of  tomorrow  in  the 
Empire  State — likewise  MUST  USE  these  same  newspapers: 


Circu¬ 

lation 

2,500 

Lines 

10,000 

Lines 

♦Albany  Evening  News . 

...(E) 

47,879 

.13 

.13 

•Albany  Knickerbocker  Press . 

...(M) 

30,831 

.12 

.12 

♦Albany  Knickerbocker  Press . 

...(S) 

51,985 

.17 

.17 

♦Amsterdam  Recorder-Democrat  . . . . 

...(E) 

8,719 

.05 

.05 

tAuburn  Citizen-Advertiser  Journal. 

...(E) 

10,417 

.065 

.055 

fBuffalo  Courier-Express  . 

...(M) 

133,634 

.25 

.30 

tBuffalo  Courier-Express  . 

...(S) 

178,364 

.25 

.30 

♦Buffalo  Evening  News . 

...(E) 

183,051 

.35 

.35 

♦Corning  Evening  Leader . 

...(E) 

9,005 

.05 

.05 

♦Elmira  Star-Gazette  Advertiser . 

(EftM) 

33,830 

.11 

.11 

♦Geneva  Daily  Times  . 

...(E) 

5,536 

.04 

.04 

♦Gloversville,  Johnstown  Morning  Herald 

&  Leader- Republican  . 

(EftM) 

13,331 

.07 

.07 

tithaca  Journal-News  . 

....(E) 

8,134 

.05 

.05 

♦Jamestown  Morning  Post  . 

...(M) 

12,209 

.045 

.045 

♦Kingston  Daily  Freeman . 

....(E) 

8,502 

.05 

.05 

♦Long  Island  City  Daily  Star . 

....(E) 

30  585 

.15 

.10 

♦Newburgh'Beacon  Daily  News . 

....(E) 

16,204 

.09 

.09 

tThe  Sun,  New  York . 

....(E) 

300,750 

.70 

.65 

tNew  York  Times . 

...(M) 

427,370 

.90 

.882 

tNew  York  Times . 

....(S) 

726,221 

1.20 

1.176 

♦New  York  Herald-Tribune . 

....(M) 

302,779 

.75 

.735 

♦New  York  Herald-Tribune . 

....(S) 

432,192 

.80 

.784 

tNiagara  Falls  Gazette . 

....(E) 

25,146 

.08 

.08 

tPort  Jervis  Unionist-Gazette . 

....(E) 

3,334 

.04 

.03 

♦Poughkeepsie  Star  and  Enterprise. 

....(E) 

14,657 

.06 

.06 

♦Rochester  Democrat  ft  Chronicle  . 
♦Rochester  Times-Union  | 

(MftE) 

163,372 

.40 

.40 

♦Troy  Record  . 

.(MftE) 

24,821 

.07 

.07 

tUtica  Observer  Dispatch . 

....(E) 

36,934 

.09 

.09 

*A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement, 

Oct.  1, 

1930. 

tGovernmcnt  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1930. 

4S 
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NEWS  OF  30  YEARS  AGO 
RECALLED  AT  DINNER 

The  Silurian*,  Organization  of  Old 
New  York  Newspapermen,  Dine  at 
Hotel  St.  Regis  —  Robert  E. 
Livingston  Re-elected  President 

Seventy-two  members  of  the  Silur¬ 
ians.  an  organization  of  veteran  Xew 
York  newspapermen,  held  a  dinner 
March  16,  at  the  Hotel  St.  Regis.  New 
S'ork.  Robert  E.  Livingston,  of  the 
Consolidated  Gas  Company  of  New 
York,  was  re-elected  president  for  his 
third  term. 

Reproductions  of  old-fashioned  news- 
pper  bulletins  of  30  years  ago  contain¬ 
ing  headlines  from  all  the  papers  then 
thriving  in  the  city  were  souvenirs. 

A.  picture  of  Roy  \V.  Howard  with 
his  foot  on  an  atlas  and  exclaiming, 
"The  World  Is  Mine.”  as  was  shouted 
by  James  O’Neil  in  the  old  play,  “The 
Count  of  Monte  Cristo,”  was  shown. 
Vincent  Lopez,  the  jazz  conductor, 
wrote  a  song,  “The  World  Has  Stopped 
a’Turning,”  for  the  occasion. 

Among  those  present  were  M.  J. 
Madigan.  Thomas  O.  McGill,  Van 
Buren  Thorne,  William  I^ary,  Clement 
H.  Congdon,  Perry  Walton,  George 
Henry  Payne,  David  G.  Baillie,  Arthur 
C.  Clarke,  Joseph  J.  O’Reilly,  Charles 
Edward  Russell,  Harold  M.  Anderson, 
Ernest  Coulter,  John  P.  Ryan,  Chas.  K. 
I'lrich.  Chauncey  S.  S.  Miller,  .Xrthur 
G.  PeaetKk,  Hartley  Davis.  Prank  M. 
Rooney,  Cornelius  R.  Berrien,  Rolx-rt 
E.  Livingston,  John  .\lden,  Charles  B. 
Smith,  Ferdinand  G.  I>ong,  Louis  Sei- 
liold,  .Man  H.  Sterne.  Fred  H.  .Ndams, 
.•\.  E.  Shufelt,  John  C.  Klein,  Leon  A. 
Shafer. 

I>ouis  A.  Springer,  Robert  Winsmore. 
Richard  McCann.  Julian  Street,  James 
E.  Dever.  Milton  V.  Snyder,  George 
Willard  Bonte.  Thomas  Namack.  Wil¬ 
liam  O.  Wilson,  John  J.  Fauth,  Cliarles 
J.  Rosebault,  W’alter  Sammis,  Frank 
Tucker,  lohn  F.  O’Neil,  William  R. 
Wilson.  Maj.  Maurice  Campbell.  W'al- 
lace  Morgan,  C.  R.  Macauley,  Charles 
E.  Still.  Robert  H.  Lyman. 

Charles  Sutherland,  Thomas  B.  Han- 
ly,  William  O.  Inglis,  .Albert  S.  Crockett, 
Gavin  H.  High,  William  I'.  Clarke, 
Ir)hn  A.  Hennessy.  William  B.  Chase, 
James  Blaine  Walker.  Martin  Green 
and  John  Barrett. 

SEEKING  GEORGE  L.  STARR 

Newspapermen  throughout  the  co'untry 
are  being  asked  to  help  IfKrate  George 
Ivcwis  Starr,  .30,  reporter  who  disap¬ 
peared  during  the  campaign  of  Alfred  E. 
Smith  for  president.  He  covere<l  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  Buffalo  address  and  then  dropped 
completely  from  the  knowledge  of  rela¬ 
tives.  One  of  his  parents  has  died,  ac¬ 
cording  to  W.  L.  Starr,  a  brother  in 
Galena,  Md.  Buffalo  police  have  been 
unable  to  find  any  trace  of  Starr,  de¬ 
scribed  as  six  feet,  two  inches  in  height, 
of  slim  build,  with  dark  hair  mixed  with 
gray. 

DAILY  PRINTED  ON  COTTON 

A  number  of  copies  of  the  IVinston- 
Salcm  (N.C.)  Twin  City  Sentinel  had 
their  outside  pages  printed  on  cotton 
cloth.March  10,  as  a  test  to  see  how  the 
cloth  would  take  printer’s  ink.  The  cot¬ 
ton  sheet  roll  was  put  on  the  press  be¬ 
tween  two  editions  and  without  alteration 
of  press  or  equipment  and  without  special 
preparation,  run  off  without  difficulty. 
“It  made  a  very  creditable  showing.”  the 
JVinston-Salem  /onrno/,  companion  daily, 
commented,  “and  with  some  changes  in 
the  regular  ink  used  in  printing  on  regu¬ 
lar  print  paper  it  might  be  used.” 

TO  ISSUE  DAILY  PAPER 

Gregory  Gentling,  publisher  of  the 
Rochester  (Minn.)  Ohnstead  County 
Journal,  has  announced  that  this  semi- 
weekly  will  be  published  as  a  morning 
daily,  with  a  Sunday  edition  instead  of 
Monday,  beginning  March  24.  It  has 
obtained  f'niversal  News  Service.  The 
only  other  daily  there  is  the  Rochester 
Post-Bulletin,  an  evening  paper. 


WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


CHALLENGES  W.  A.  WHITE 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  I  am  very- 
much  interested  in  the  discussion  carried 
on  from  time  to  time  in  your  columns  in 
which  the  growing  wealth  and  increasing 
financial  solidity  of  newspapers  are  pic¬ 
tured  as  a  menace  to  the  honesty,  impar¬ 
tiality  and  usefulness  of  the  newspaper. 

I  have  particularly  in  mind  the  article 
on  page  50  of  your  issue  of  February 
14th  in  which  the  views  of  Mr.  Wm. 
Allen  White  on  this  question,  are  quoted. 
Mr.  White  pictures  the  danger  to  the 
newspaper  from  rich  owners,  go-getting 
business  managers  and  high  pressure 
salesmen. 

I  have  had  over  30  years’  experience 
with  newspapers  and  have  not  observed 
that  either  financial  strength  or  financial 
weakness  is  in  itself  the  dominating  fac¬ 
tor  in  moulding  the  character  of  a  news¬ 
paper  or  its  capacity  for  public  service. 
It  depends  on  the  human  qualities  behind 
the  financial  strength  or  the  financial 
weakness. 

.\ssuming  the  human  qualities  to  be 
equal  in  honorable  motive,  the  financially 
strong  new'spaper  can  be  infinitely  more 
useful  to  the  public  than  the  newspaper 
that  has  a  precarious  financial  existence. 
For  one  thing  it  is  freer  from  tempta¬ 
tion.  It  is  in  a  position  to  disregard 
business  and  political  inducements,  which 
to  a  newspaper  struggling  to  keep  the 
ghost  walking,  are  not  so  easy  to  reject. 
It  owns  itself,  in  short,  or  at  any  rate  it 
is  in  a  position  to  own  itself  to  a  degree 
that  the  weak  newspaper  simply  cannot 
approach. 

.^11  this  is  subject  to  my  cheerful  ad¬ 
mission  that  we  have  had  in  Canada 
some  newspapers  which,  although  they 
were  not  able  to  achieve  business  success, 
did  render  honorable  and  useful  public 
service.  My  point  is  that  their  power  for 
public  service  would  have  been  infinitely 
greater  if  there  had  been  behind  the  pur- 
ixjses  of  those  newspaper  publishers,  fi¬ 
nancial  stability.  .Xnd  so,  it  seems  to  me 
tliat  there  can  be  altogether  too  much 
generalizing  about  wealthy  newspaper 
ownership.  It  is  a  question  of  the 
human  material  behind  it.  I  sincerely 
believe  that  there  is  today  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  many  of  the  prosperous  news¬ 
papers  of  Canada  and  the  United  States 
as  much  honest  inspiration  and  as  much 
courage  in  the  defence  of  the  public  in¬ 
terest  as  there  has  been  at  any  time  or  in 
any  kind  of  newspaper  whether  it  was  a 
prosperous  concern  or  a  business  cripple. 

On  the  other  point  raised  by  Mr. 
White — the  sinister  influence  of  business 
executives  in  a  newspaix-r  establishment, 

I  am  also  in  sharp  disagreement  with  him. 

1  am  not  very  familiar  with  the  general 
situation  in  the  United  States,  but  in 
Canada  business  managers  earn  their 
spurs  through  long  and  efficient  service 
in  connection  with  newspapers  just  as 
high  editorial  executives  earn  theirs. 
The  average  business  manager.  I  believe, 
is  quite  as  jealous  of  the  quality  of  his 
newspaper  as  are  his  editorial  associates. 
He  has  his  eye  not  only  on  the  imme¬ 
diate  operating  earnings  of  the  newspaper 
but  he  has  a  deep  concern  in  the  grow¬ 
ing  or  lessening  goodwill  of  the  publica¬ 
tion.  Through  the  circulation  and 
advertising  departments  he  has  his  ear 
much  closer  to  the  ground  than  the 
average  editor.  He  is  quick  to  sense  the 
slightest  failure  on  the  part  of  the  news¬ 
paper  to  serve  the  rank  and  file  of  its 
readers.  No  business  manager  worthy 
of  the  name  is  tempted  to  sacrifice  the 
goodwill  of  his  newspaper  for  the  sake 
of  the  transient  increase  in  earnings 
which  might  result  from  such  a  policy. 

What  is  true  of  the  conscientious  busi¬ 
ness  manager  seems  to  me  to  be  true  in 
an  even  greater  degree  of  the  wealthy 
proprietor.  It  is  quite  true  that  men  of 
large  resources  acquired  in  various  ways, 
have  sometimes  purchased  newspapers 
for  the  furtherance  of  their  business  or 
political  interests.  That  kind  of  news¬ 
paper  has  usually  come  to  grief  in  Can¬ 
ada.  But  wealthy  proprietorship  does 
not  necessarily  imply  an  ulterior  pur- 
pn.se  in  the  publication  of  a  newspaper. 
\\'e  have  in  Canada  conspicuous  examples 
of  strong  financial  control  of  newspapers 


going  hand  in  hand  with  zealous  and 
unselfish  public  service. 

No  newspaper,  in  my  opinion,  can  get 
very  far  unless  it  has  in  its  editorial  de¬ 
partment  men  of  courage,  high  ideals, 
and  a  passion  for  public  service.  I  do 
maintain,  however,  that  these  men  are 
not  the  sole  guardians  of  the  newspaper’s 
reputation.  To  advance  the  theory  that 
there  are  conflicting  motives  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  a  newspaper ;  that  the 
editors  are  governed  by  high  ideals  while 
the  business  executives  and  proprietors 
do  not  look  beyond  the  gate  receipts  of 
the  current  month,  is  a  reflection  on  the 
latter  which  is  wholly  unwarranted. 

W.  McCurdy, 
Business  Manager, 

The  Winnipeg  Evening  Tribune. 

WORLD’S  WOMEN  WRITERS 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  In  Editor  & 
Publisher  of  March  7  on  page  48  is  a 
letter  from  Sam  E.  Whitmire  which  I 
am  sure  contains  a  glaring  error.  Eliza¬ 
beth  Bisland — not  Bissland — was  a  New 
Orleans  newspaper  woman.  (See  Who’s 
Who  in  America.  1909.)  She  was  no  kin 
to  Mrs.  Grover  Cleveland.  She  did  not 
make  the  trip  around  the  world  for  the 
World  but  for  John  Brisben  Walker’s 
Cosmopolitan  Magazine.  It  was  her  trip 
that  gave  the  World  the  idea. 

F^lizabeth  Bisland  had  a  sister  Mar¬ 
garet  who  was  a  reporter  on  the  .Vcic 
Orleans  Picayune  in  1888.  She  was  one 
of  the  prettiest  women  I  ever  saw. 

F'dith  Sessions  Tupper  was  another 
woman  reporter  and  sfiecial  writer  on  the 
World  who  made  a  considerable  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  literary  woman.  .-Xnd  I  think 
Margarita  .\rlina  Hamm  also  worked 
for  the  World. 

.\nd  Mrs.  McGurk  or  McGuirk,  who 
wrote  under  the  name  of  Kate  Swan,  is 
worth  mention.  .Mso  Malx-l  Abbott  on 
the  World  for  several  years  beginning 
about  1920.  .Xnd  Mrs.  or  Miss  de  Zouche 
who  could  write  with  a  low-cut  pen. 

1  want  to  congratulate  you  on  your 
stories  of  the  World.  I  am  preserving 
Copies  for  my  library.  They  are  su¬ 
perb — never  approached  so  far  as  I  know 
by  a  weekly  paper. 

\V.  Bon  Holland, 

Miami  (Pla.)  Herald. 

NOT  A  BOASTER 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Your  maga¬ 
zine  carrying  the  story  of  my  typesetting 
records,  just  reached  me,  and  I  assure 
you  that  the  story  is  appreciated. 

There  is  just  one  word  in  the  article 
I  object  to,  in  the  following  sentence: 
“Substantiating  his  record  claim,  Munson 
declares  he  can  race  14  handmen  and 
beat  them  all.” 

My  objection  to  the  word  “declares” 
is  one  of  modesty,  and  furthermore  I 
never  made  such  a  declaration,  and  it 
places  me  in  a  bad  light  to  other  oper¬ 
ators  and  hanflmen  who  may  happen  to 
read  it,  since  it  sounds  quite  boastful. 

The  comparison  of  my  strings  with 
what  14  handmen  could  set,  was  based 


‘Troductioii^. . . 

Bach  department  ef¬ 
ficiently  planned.  All 
departments  prop¬ 
erly  related  to  each 
other.  Speedy  and 
economical  produc¬ 
tion  the  logical  result. 

Robert  W  Dickerson 

ARCHITECT 

Sptcializing  in  Ntu  spaptr  Engineering 
1001  HURON  ROAD.  CLEVELAND 


on  figures  given  by  John  Hix  in  hij 
“Strange  .-^s  It  Seems”  on  what  14  hand- 
men  could  set  in  the  days  before  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  the  typesetting  machine — some  35 
years  ago. 

I  shall  feel  better  about  it  if  you  will 
rectify  that  statement  in  your  next  issue. 

Albert  (T.  Munson, 
Houston,  Tex. 

PRINTING  TELEVISION  PROGRAMS 

The  New  York  Sun  and  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  last  week  began 
printing  programs  of  television  broad¬ 
casts  as  a  daily  feature  of  their  radio 
pages.  The  Sun  had  been  printing  them 
as  a  Saturday  feature  for  some  time.  It 
is  estimated  that  there  are  between  2,0W 
and  3,000  television  sets  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  area.  These  belong  to  amateurs 
and  engineers,  and  broadcasts  are  mainly 
of  an  experimental  nature.  daily  tele- 
vision  broadcast  will  be  started  shortly 
from  a  new  station  to  be  operated  by 
WGBS  of  New  York  and  the  DeForest 
Radio  Company. 

ADAMS’  DUTIES  ENLARGED 

Walter  S.  Adams,  managing  editor  of 
the  Asheville  (N.C.)  Times,  will  become 
managing  editor  of  the  Asheville  Citizen 
also,  effective  March  24.  He  assumes 
both  positions  after  the  resignation  of 
.-\rthur  G.  Keeney,  managing  editor  of 
the  Citizen,  who  has  taken  a  similar  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  Columbia  (S.C.)  Record. 
C.  K.  Sumner,  city  editor  of  the  Citizen, 
and  Robert  McKee,  city  editor  of  the 
Times,  will  become  designated  as  news 
directors  of  their  respective  papers. 

NEW  WEEKLY  PLANNED 

Plans  are  under  way  for  starting  the 
Rockford  (111.)  Xews  soon  as  a  weekly;, 
tabloid  size,  according  to  Horace  t 
Baker,  editor,  and  former  associate  editor 
of  the  Star  and  the  Register-Repub¬ 
lic.  George  1.  Breinig,  the  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  forthcoming  paper,  and  John 
Earley  Bollman,  the  advertising  manager, 
also  served  on  the  Rockford  dailies. 


LUDLOW 

Garamond 

Bold 

Specimen  sheets  showing 
all  sizes  of  this  authentic 
Ludlow  typeface  will  be 
sent  upon  request. 

LudlowTypograph  Company 
2032  Clyboiirn  A\  c.,  Chicago 


^  Cline -Westinghouse  < 
Double  Motor-Drive 
with  full  automatic 
push  button  control 
is  used  by 
Louisville  Courier 
Journal 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Atk  them  about  it 
CLINE  ELEC.  MFC.  CO. 
Chicago:  111  West  Washioftos 

Street 

New  York:  Daily  News  Bldf- 
220  East  42nd  St. 

San  Francisco:  First  National 
.  Bank  Building  . 
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I  HUNCHES  j 

I  One  Dollar  ttiV/  be  paid  T 
I  for  each  idea  published.  I 
I  Send  clipping  for  payment.  t 


A  LOUISVILLE  newspaper  recently 
conducted  an  “Old  Time  Scenes” 
contest,  in  which  a  $5  prize  was  given 
each  week  for  the  best  “old  time”  pic¬ 
ture.  The  picture  was  published  with  a 
story  describing  the  scene. — F.P.H. 


The  influenza  epidemic  of  the  war  time 
period — in  the  number  of  patients — has 
been  outdone  this  winter  by  victims  ol 
grip,  colds  and  kindred  ailments.  See 
your  leading  prescription  druggist  for 
some  interesting  figures.  And  your  doc¬ 
tors.  too.  See  if  they  do  not  blame  the 
“mild”  winter. — W.F.B. 


When  the  Des  Moines  Register  Trib¬ 
une  uses  its  airplane  to  get  an  important 
news  story,  it  runs  a  small  half -column 
cut  in  the  story,  saying  “The  R.  &  T. 
Plane  ‘Good  News  IF  was  used  to  get 
this  story.”  A  small  picture  of  a  plane 
is  worked  into  the  design. — H.W.P. 


A  Denison  (Tex.)  Herald  reporter 
found  material  for  a  feature  in  a  psycho¬ 
logical  study  of  people  who  donate  to 
blind  beggars  on  the  streets.  An  attitude 
of  sympathy  was  detected  among  farmers 
and  laboring  classes  who  give  their 
nickels  and  dimes  while  the  business  and 
professional  men  as  a  rule,  betrayed  an 
air  of  cynicism  and  suspicion. — C.E. 


Massachusetts  librarians  at  a  recent 
meeting,  complaining  that  students  de¬ 
face  library  books  by  cutting  or  tearing 
out  pictures  in  order  to  illustrate  their 
school  compositions,  took  steps  to  stop 
the  practice.  Have  a  reporter  interview 
your  local  librarian  and  find  out  whether 
this  practice  is  prevalent  in  your  city. 
If  so.  get  statements  from  school  princi¬ 
pals  and  teachers  explaining  their  stand 
upon  the  matter. — C.L.M. 


Few  persons  are  doing  the  kind  of 
work  they  like.  Interview  a  number  of 
persons  on  the  street  as  to  whether  they 
prefer  some  line  of  work  other  than  the 
one  they  are  doing,  and  if  so.  why  they 
are  not  following  it. — D.  R.  B. 


You  need  never  lack  for  human  inter¬ 
est  if  you  will  just  run  the  photographs 
of  the  children  in  your  neighborhood, 
your  town  or  your  state — according  to 
the  kind  of  a  newspaper  it  is.  The 
Indianapolis  Sunday  .’?tar.  every  few 
weeks,  runs  a  full  page  in  the  magazine 
section  of  children  with  their  names  and 
addresses,  under  the  heading  “Just  a 
Few  of  Indiana’s  Children.” — Thora 
Eigenmann. 


The  Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune  has  be¬ 
gun  a  garden  contest  open  to  all  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  10  communities  of  the  East 
San  Francisco  Bay  region.  First  prize 
is  $100  in  cash,  with  additional  awards 
of  Jawn  hammocks,  garden  tools  and 
equipment  offered  to  other  winners. 
Entries  are  open  to  all  who  file  a  snap¬ 
shot  or  photograph  with  the  Garden  Con¬ 
test  Editor  prior  to  the  improvements, 
wd  the  awards  are  to  he  based  on  better¬ 
ing  of  the  appearance  of  the  home  and 
surroundings.  Entries  are  divided  into 
two  classes,  one  for  individuals  and  the 
other  for  organizations. — C.W. 


For  Your 
New  Building 

\Our  consultation  service  brings 
to  you  or  your  architect 
\  specialized  technical  skill. 
V  insuring  savings  in  con- 
\  struction  costs  and 
economics  and  effi- 
X  ciency  in  operation. 

s.  P.  WESTON,  INC. 

Ntwspaper  Buildings, 
Production,  Oprration, 

Surveys,  Valuations. 

420  Lexington  Avenue.  New  York 


NEW  PLANT  OCCUPIED 


Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Times  Now  Housed 
in  Two-Story  Building 

The  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Timej  recently 
formally  opened  its  new  two-story  plant 
with  a  public  reception  and  a  concert  by 
the  Times  Boys’  Band. 

Since  the  hurricane  of  1928,  when  the 
Times  old  plant  was  badly  damaged,  the 
mechanical  and  editorial  departments 
have  been  in  separate  buildings.  All  de¬ 
partments  are  now  re-united  at  206-208 
Poinsetta  avenue.  The  building,  de¬ 
signed  so  that  six  more  stories  can  be 
added,  was  recently  purchased  by  the 
Palm  Beach  Times  Publishing  company. 
A  new  three-unit  Goss  color  press  is  in 
operation.  Other  equipment  purchased 
includes  new  machinery  for  the  stereo¬ 
typers.  The  mechanical  department  is 
monotype  and  Ludlow-equipped. 

Officers  of  the  Palm  Beach  Times 
Publishing  corporation  and  department 
heads  of  the  Times  are:  L.  R.  Baker, 
president ;  Edward  F.  Stumpf ,  publisher ; 
Vernon  L.  Smith,  editor;  Cy  Logsdon, 
managing  editor ;  J.  Edwin  Baker,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager;  Otis  T.  Hamilton, 
circulation  manager,  and  W.  H.  Corn- 
well,  mechanical  superintendent. 


CONVICTED  OF  FRAUD 


Chicago  Tribune  Assisted  in  Prosecu¬ 
tion  of  Stock  Promoter 

Aaron  A.  Parsons,  64,  who  represented 
himself  in  Chicago  as  a  wealthy  mine 
owner  to  swindle  persons  who  answered 
his  advertisements  for  “secretaries  and 
executives  in  a  large  corporation,”  has 
been  found  guilty  of  operating  a  con¬ 
fidence  game.  If  his  motion  for  a  new 
trial  is  overruled  March  27,  he  is  liable 
to  a  sentence  of  one  to  ten  years  in  the 
penitentiary. 

Parsons  inserted  some  of  his  adver¬ 
tisements  in  the  Chicago  Tribune.  The 
nrosecution  was  pressed  by  the  Chicago 
Better  Business  Bureau  assisted  by  .At¬ 
torney  K.  M.  Hunt  of  the  law  firm  of 
Kirkland,  Fleming,  Green  &  Martin,  at¬ 
torneys  for  the  Tribune.  It  was  charged 
that  Parsons  interested  persons  who 
answered  his  advertisements  in  investing 
in  his  supposed  companies. 


M.D.’S  DISCUSS  ADVERTISING 

The  Jefferson  County  Medical  Society 
of  Birmingham,  .Ala.,  went  into  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  institutional  an<l  cooperative 
advertising  at  a  recent  meetinc.  at  which 
J.  Fisher  Rothermcl  of  the  Birminaham 
Neivs  and  director  of  journalism  at  How¬ 
ard  College,  spoke.  .A  committee  on  pub¬ 
lic  relations  was  appointed  and  will  go 
into  the  matter  more  fully. 


1,900  AT  COOKING  SCHOOL 

.A  free  electric  cooking  school  held 
March  11-13  by  the  Americus  (Ga.) 
Timcs-Rccnrdcr,  drew  a  total  attendance 
of  1.900  women  and  girls.  A  16-page 
cooking  school  edition  was  issued  March 
10.  Tames  R.  Blair  is  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher.  and  \V.  Roy  Brown  advertising 
manager. 


DAN  A.  CARROLL 

Publishers’  Representative 

NATIONAL 

ADVERTISING 

Representing  a  select 
group  of  Metropolitan 
Evening  Newspapers. 

Based  on  the  idea  of  ren¬ 
dering  better  service  to  a 
high  grade  selective  group. 

Each  CARROLL  News¬ 
paper  leads  in  national  ad¬ 
vertising  in  respective  fields. 

110  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York 


Dollar  Pullers 

One  Dollar  will  be  paid  ^ 
for  each  idea  published.  X 
Send  clipping  for  payment.  ^ 


A  “WHO’S  WHO”  contest  conducted 
by  the  Raleigh  (N.C.)  Times  re¬ 
cently  offered  prizes  in  five  classes,  four 
of  which  required  the  contestant  to 
obtain  a  specified  number  of  subscrip¬ 
tions  in  order  to  qualify.  Photographs 
of  20  notables  were  presented  which  con¬ 
testants  had  to  identify.  First  prize  in 
Class  A,  which  required  the  contestant 
to  obtain  eight  subscriptions  or  16  re¬ 
newals,  'was  an  $81.3  automobile.  The 
contest  ran  a  month. — O. 


The  rainy  season  will  be  starting  soon. 
Solicit  advertisements  of  firms  dealing  in 
umbrellas  and  rubbers  and  run  them 
under  a  boxed  weather  report  each  time 
the  forecast  is  for  rain. — Put  Hankerson. 


Lowell  (Mass.)  Courier  Citiacn  has 
developed  a  new  idea  for  its  saving  clubs 
which  might  well  be  copied  by  other 
newspapers.  The  Merrimack  River  Sav¬ 
ings  Hank  is  urging  .American  Legion 
veterans  to  start  saving  up  now  if  they 
want  to  take  in  the  national  convention 
of  the  Legion  in  Detroit  in  September. 
“On  To  Detroit  Savings  Club”  is  the 
name  of  the  new  group. — P. 


Second-hand  ice  iKixes  suggest  a  source 
of  profit  in  your  classified  section — now 
that  electrical  refrigerators  are  crowding 
so  many  of  them  out. — W.F.B. 


Special  advertising  run  daily  through¬ 
out  the  contest  features  the  .San  I-'ran- 
cisco  Il.raniincrs  offer  of  $4(K)  in  cash 
prizes  for  the  oldest  documentary  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  business  transaction  with  any 
one  of  12  San  Francisco  pioneer  firms. 
The  oldest  document  will  receive  $UK), 


“JUST  THE  MAN 

WE  WANTED!” 

That  is  the  usual  way  it  is  put 
by  employers  who  have  turned 
to  the  Personnel  Bureau  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  professional 
journalistic  fraternity,  to  fill 
their  editorial  or  business  staff 
needs. 

Executives  are  coming  to  de¬ 
pend  more  and  more  upon  the 
Bureau.  It  saves  them  time  by 
putting  them  in  touch  with 
men  possessing  the  right  quali¬ 
fications.  It  serves  them 
promptly!  It  costs  them 
nothing! 

If  you  need  a  man  with  jour¬ 
nalistic  training  and  experience, 
write  or  wire  John  G.  Earhart, 
Director,  836  Exchange  Ave.. 
Chicago.  III. 

NO  CHARGE  FO  EMPLOYERS 


Columbian 

Newspaper 

Inks 

The  Best  Ink 
is  the 

Cheapest  Ink 

The  L.  Martin  Co. 
45  East  42nd  Street 
New  York  City 
Arthur  S.  Thompson,  Managmr 


with  $2.3  apiece  for  the  oldest  document 
of  each  firm.  The  dozen  firms,  including 
the  Examiner,  are  carrying  historical  ad¬ 
vertising  copy  grouped  in  a  quarter-page 
section  of  the  Examiner. — C.C.W. 


Under  the  heading  “Feature  Radio  Pro¬ 
grams  for  the  VVeek,”  the  Boston  Sunday 
Herald  is  printing  weekly  on  its  radio 
page  a  number  of  advertisements  two 
columns  wide,  one  inch  deep,  announcing 
radio  features,  in  chronological  order, 
sponsored  by  local  business  firms. — 
C.L.M. 


Monument  dealers  are  thinking  about 
their  advertising  campaign  which  breaks 
about  April  1,  preparatory  to  Decora¬ 
tion  Day.  Why  not  prepare  a  series  of 
ten  advertisements,  one  for  each  week, 
and  solicit  their  business?  This  is  the 
time  of  year  when  monument  dealers  do 
extensive  advertising. — Charles  E.  Gray¬ 
son. 


C/OfTiplete  wire 
service  for  evening, 
morning  and  Sun- 
d  a  y  newspapers 
everywhere  in  the 
world. 


UNITED 

PRESS 


Plan  to  Save 


by  consulting 
the  Archineer 

Plan  to  save  money  on  your 
new  plant  and  its  operation. 

Our  special  experience  in  the 
design  of  successful  news¬ 
paper  plants  will  help  you. 

Frank  D.  Chase,  Inc. 

Engineers  and  Architects 
720  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 

V _ _ _ / 


The  WELFARE  COMMITTEE 

of  the 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCUUTION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  IlL 
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SAYS  NEW  YORK  NEEDS 
MAIN  STREET  SENSE 


Paul  E.  Murphy,  Advertising  Manager 
of  Brooklyn  Store,  Censures  Man¬ 
hattan’s  Aloofness  and 
Cuteness 


Manhattan  needs  Main  street  horse 
sense  more  than  Main  street  needs  Man¬ 
hattan’s  methods,  Paul  E.  Murphy,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  Frederick  Loeser  & 
Co.,  of  Brooklyn,  declared  at  a  meeting 
of  the  All)any  (X.Y.)  Advertising  Club 
and  Retail  Merchants’  Bureau  on  Tues¬ 
day,  March  17.  He  censured  New  York 
merchants’  aloofness  from  the  people  and 
their  struggle  to  be  “cute”  by  being  funny 
in  their  advertising  copy. 

Mr.  Murphy’s  address  was  broadcast 
by  station  \VOKO. 

“A  store  must  pattern  itself  after  the 
community  of  which  it  is  a  part,”  he  de¬ 
clared.  “I  am  not  saying  that  the  Main 
street  merchants  should  not  follow  New 
York  ideas,  but  it  is  folly  to  let  New 
York  merchants  do  all  their  thinking  for 
them.  It  is  too  easy  to  l)e  big  in  New 
York,  where  stores  cater  to  the  entire 
country.  Unlike  anywhere  el.se,  trade 
beats  its  way  to  New  York  doors. 
Though  New  Vork  merchants  think  they 
fight  for  business,  they  don’t  begin  to 
know  how  the  Main  street  merchant 
fights.” 

Too  often  New  York  merchants  go  in 
for  metaphysics,  rather  than  merchandis¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Murphy  told  the  club.  The 
theory,  he  said,  is  to  throw  out  all  that 
volume  that  doesn’t  provide  profit  and  to 
use  humor  in  advertising  copy,  “as 
though  any  advertising  could  1^  dull 
,when  the  merchandise  is  interesting.” 

“The  store-wide  sale,  carefully  planned 
and  properly  presented,  is  just  as  legiti¬ 
mate  a  device  for  sales  now  as  in  times 
gone  by,"  tbe  speaker  declared,  “.\lways 
rememlKT  that  there  are  four  fundamen¬ 
tals  of  merchandising: 

“1 — A  department  store  is  a  market 
place,  where  the  public  should  quickly, 
completely  and  economically  fill  its  mer¬ 
chandising  neeels.  It  should  move  mer¬ 
chandise,  not  emotions.  The  merchant 
should  spend  less  of  his  time  creating 
new  fashions  and  building  up  a  museum, 
and  more  of  his  time  giving  customers 
what  they  want  when  they  want  it. 

“2 — The  public  is  a  merchant’s  keeper. 
It  is  just  as  suicidal  to  get  too  far  ahead 
of  the  people  as  it  is  to  get  behind. 

“3 — Fashion  is  not  the  only  selling 
point.  Quality,  practicability  and  price 
still  figure  in  merchandising. 

“4 — A  merchant’s  most  precious  asset 
is  his  reputation  for  dependability.  Of 
course,  you  can  fool  the  public  some  of 
the  time,  but  the  public  will  get  you  in 
the  end.” 

“.■Ml  legend  to  the  contrary,”  he  con¬ 
cluded,  “Manhattan  can  learn  more  from 
Main  street  than  Manhattan  can  teach.” 


BOYCOTT  IN  MEXICO  CITY 


El  Universal,  Losing  Amusement  Copy, 

Says  Government  Is  Responsible 

A  charge  that  the  government  was  in¬ 
stigating  an  advertising  boycott  against 
El  Universal  and  El  Graphico,  ^Iexico 
City  dailies  published  by  the  same  com¬ 
pany,  was  made  by  FI  Universal  March 
14.  On  that  date  the  papers  published  a 
notice  served  by  22  motion  picture  con¬ 
cerns  suspending  their  advertising  in  the 
dailies.  Programs  of  the  theatres  were 
published' by  the  papers  despite  the  ban. 

The  papers  first  made  the  charge  that 
the  campaign  against  them  was  being 
made  either  with  the  consent  or  approval 
of  the  government  a  month  ago.  This 
was  met  with  a  flat  denial  from  authori¬ 
ties,  but  they  did  not  hesitate  to  to  say 
that  El  Universal  was  showing  signs  of 
“a  seditious  tendency.” 

El  Universal  is  under  the  management 
of  Eduardo  Elizendo,  replacing  Miguel 
Lanz  Duret,  who  recently  resigned. 


MORTIMER  NAMED  EDITOR 

Frank  Vreeland  has  resigned  as  editor 
of  New  York  Amusements,  and  has  been 
succeeded  by  Lee  Mortimer. 


UNUSUAL  PRESS  CONTEST 
IN  SPRINGFIELD 


(Continued  from  page  7) 


Leader  and  again  to  endeavor  to  explain 
his  own  embarrassing  position  in  the  field 
of  journalism,”  it  said.  “Only  the  fittest 
newspapers  survive.  Mr.  Pulitzer  well 
might  have  stopped  with  the  first  reason 
that  the  newspaper  field  is  too  crowded 
at  present.” 

“The  Star  in  Kansas  City  and  other 
similar  combinations,  the  editorial  said, 
are  eminently  successful.  To  this  the 
Press  replied  that  “Competition  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  for  public  welfare  and  to 
the  permanent  success  of  the  newspaper 
itself  I)ecause  as  a  general  rule  any  news¬ 
paper  that  depends  upon  monopolistic  ad¬ 
vantage  sooner  or  later  hangs  itself  with 
its  own  rope.” 

.•\  libel  suit  for  $20,000  was  filed  a 
week  ago  against  the  Leader  by  Ben  Bil- 
yeu.  one-time  policeman,  for  articles 
appearing  during  the  Leader’s  battle  to 
unseat  Mayor  T.  H.  Gideon,  who  has 
been  convicted  by  a  Federal  court  on 


liquor  charges.  Tlie  Leader  declared 
Bilyeu  was  unfit  to  serve  as  an  officer  be¬ 
cause  of  his  record.  Mr.  Bixby  said: 
“The  Leader  welcomes  the  Bilyeu  suit. 

“Newspapers  courageous  and  honest 
enough  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  citizens 
against  maladministration  of  public  affairs 
must  be  expected  to  defend  actions  such 
as  this.” 

The  outcome  of  the  situation  in 
Springfield  is  viewed  quite  differently  by 
the  two  editors.  For  Mr.  Bixby,  who 
sees  his  papers  progressing  the  conclu¬ 
sion  is  that  the  merchants  will  soon  dis¬ 
regard  the  petitions  and  give  more  space 
to  the  News  and  Leader. 

“The  News  and  Leader  are  serenely 
going  on  their  way,”  Mr.  Bixby  said. 
“With  a  greater  circulation  and  the  con¬ 
fidence  and  respect  of  the  community  and 
a  steadily  increasing  advertising  patron¬ 
age,  we  have  no  fear  of  the  outcome.  In 
Springfield  an  old  axiom  is  again  being 
proved  true — that  no  newspaper  can  be 
established  through  prejudice  or  upon 
artificial  premises,  and  that  success  can 
only  be  found  in  fearless  and  honest 
service  to  the  people.” 

Mr.  Jewell  looks  towards  the  future  in 


this  manner :  “A  monopoly  newspaper  i 
situation  makes  possible  injustices  both  J 
from  the  editorial  and  business  stand-  j 
points.  Fundamentally  conservative,  the  ! 
people  of  Springfield  would  not  accept  ! 
such  a  situation  two  years  ago,  nor  will 
they  ever  be  willing,  in  my  opinion,  to 
take  a  chance  on  its  repetition  now  that 
they  have  had  a  demonstration  of  single 
control  as  compared  to  competition. 
Ultimately,  I  believe,  an  adjustment  will 
be  demanded  whereby  the  city  will  settle 
down  to  a  six-day  evening  paper  and  a 
seven-day  morning  paper.” 


BILL  CENSORS  OUTDOOR  COPY 

Declining  to  adopt  amendments  to 
extend  provisions  of  the  bill  to  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines,  the  Oklahoma 
house  of  representatives  has  passed  a 
bill,  to  prohibit  cigar,  cigarette  and 
tobacco  advertisements  containing  pic- 
tures  of  women  and  children,  from  being 
displayed  on  billboards  or  street  car 
signs.  The  bill  has  been  sent  to  the 
senate.  Under  another  bill,  introduced  in 
the  house,  the  gross  receipts  of  billboard 
companies  would  be  taxed  ten  per  cent. 


Supplies  and  Equipment 


FOR  MEDIUM  SIZED  NEWSP.APERS 


A  New  and  Finer 

GOSS 

MATRIX  ROLLING  MACHINE 
The  45K 

Here  art  iSome  Famous  Users 


Akron  Electro  Co.,  Akron, 
<  >hto 

I  Dally  Pantagraph. 

;  Blo<»mington.  lit. 
j  Western  Newspaiier 
Union,  Boston.  Mass. 

<  Part  ridge  &  Anderson, 

‘  Chicago,  Ill. 

Hodge  Mat  Service,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio 
Western  Newspaper 
Union,  Cleveland.  Ohio 
Michigan  Stereo  Co.  (J 
Matkines)^  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Dispatch,  Dallas.  Texas 
Western  Newspaper 
Union.  l>allas,  Texas 
Tiines-Union,  Albany, 

\.  Y. 

Post.  Denver.  Colo. 
Herald.  Everett.  Wash. 
Times- Record,  Fort 
Smith,  Ark. 

News- Press,  Glendale 
t'alifomia 

Tejj^raph,  Harrisburg. 

Times,  Huntsville.  Ala. 
News.  Hollywood,  t'alif. 
News  Sentinel,  Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

State  Journal.  Lincoln, 
Nebr. 

Sun.  Long  Reach,  Calif. 
Ddhams  Press  (Z  Ma¬ 
chines),  lyondon,  FIng. 
Sentinel,  Milwaukee.Wis. 
Press,  Mobile,  Ala. 

Press,  Muncie.  Ind. 
Western  Newspaper 
Union,  New  York  City 
{2  Machines) 
World-Herald,  Omalia, 
Nebraska 

Leader,  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma 

P(»st,  Pasadena.  Calif. 
Journal.  Pottsville  Pa. 
Times-World,  R»>anoke, 
Vi  rginia 

News  Ix'ader,  Richmond, 
V'i  rginia 

News- Pilot,  San  Pedro 
California 
Union-Tribune,  San 
Diego,  ('alifomia 
Outlook.  Santa  Monica, 
California 

Press,  Springfield.  Mo. 


Times,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
Times,  Toledo,  Ohio 
Washington  Mat  Service, 
Washington.  D.  C. 
Hollister  Press,  Wilmette, 
Illinois 

News,  Wilkes-Barre.  Pa. 
Kings  Syndicate,  New 
V'ork  City.  N.  Y. 
Globe,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
I>aily  Times,  Beaver,  Pa. 
Polish  Union  Daily, 
Chicago,  Illinois 
Item,  Mt.  Carmel,  Pa. 
Post.  Baltimore.  Md. 

C  om  me  rc  i  a  1  Colo  r , 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Afro-American,  Balti¬ 
more.  Maryland 
Sunday  Independent, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
Herald-News,  Joliet.  Ill. 
Western  Newsiiaper 
Union,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
Western  Newspaper 
Union.  Baltimore,  Md. 
Globe.  Jo[4in,  Mo. 
Western  New’spaper 
Union,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Progressive  Matrix  & 
Stereo  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
{2  Machines) 

Spo  kes  m  a  n  -  Re  V I  ew , 
Spokane,  Wash. 
News-Tribune,  Tacoma, 
Washington 

Telegram,  Superior,  Wis. 
I'ribune,  I  ronton  Ohio 
Times,  San  Mateo.  Calif. 
Telegram.  New  York.N.V’. 
W  estern  Newspaper 
Union,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Odhams  Press,  Ltd., 
Manchester.  England 
Evanston  Publishing  Co., 
Evanston.  111. 

Elkhart  Truth,  Elkhart, 
Ind. 

Post-Advocate, 

Alhambra,  ('alif. 

La  Prensa,  San  Antonio. 
Texas 

N.  E.  A.  Service, 
Cleveland.  Ohio 
Times,  Seattle.  Wash.  * 
Register,  Mobile,  Ala. 
State-Journal. 

Springfield,  Ill. 

Polish  Daily  News, 
Chicago,  Ill. 


Send  for  the  GOSS  45R  folder.  It  tells  ALL  of 
the  startling  points  of  new  merit,  convenience, 
economy,  performance. 


Berry-Mingle  Co.^inc. 

Printing  Equipment  Engineers 

Flatiron  Building  •  175  Fifth  Ave.  at  23rd  St. 


Designers  and  builders  of  special 
equipment  to  meet  the  eco¬ 
nomic  production  require¬ 
ments  of  the  present  day  news¬ 
paper  and  publishing  plant. 

Specialists  in  selection  and  sale 
of  machinery  for  increased  pro¬ 
duction. 

Consultants  in  construction,  de- 
sign,and  plan  of  arrangements 
ofbuildingstomeet  thenew's- 
paper  and  publishing  needs. 

A  Strictly  Quality  Product 

A  Quality  Purchase  is,  after  all, 

the  Exercise  af  the  Truest  Ecanamy 


THIN 

RUBBER  CREEPER 
BLANKETS 

22"x26"  @  $2.50  ea. 
For  Use  Next  to  Matrix 


Rubber  Molders 

In  All 

Sizes  1  12"  Thick 


American  Publishers  Supply 
P.  O.  Box  131 
West  Lynn,  Mass. 


SAVE  A  MINUTE 

in  packing  a  matrix  and  you  will  often  beat  the  other 
fellow  to  the  start. 

Space  Packing  Felt  that  is  soft,  tears  easily  and  stays 
put,  will  do  it  for  you. 

We  manufacture  it  in  four  thicknesses — No.  25.  No.  35, 
No.  40  and  No.  50. 

MOULDING  BLANKETS  all  kinds. 

Red  and  Blue  Drying  Blankets. 

Prepared  Matrix  Paste. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  our  specialties. 

New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Co. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A 

CabU  AddrMi  NENSCO— WarcMtar 


GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

1535  So.  Paulina  Street 

NEW  YO*K  CHICAGO  8AN  ERANCISCO 


Advertising  Services  ' 

All  can  be  marketed 

Business  Offers 

^  through  Classified 

Circulation  Services 

7  Advertising.  Consult 

Editorial  Features 

the  Classified  Service 

Equipment 

of 

Newspaper  Supplies  Ji 
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JUDGE  MUST  EXPLAIN 


Situatloiu  Wanted 


Situations  Wanted 


Situations  Wanted 


Will  Appear  Before  Supreme  Court 
to  Answer  Sale  Complaint 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publish!®) 
Oklahoma  City,  March  16— Judge 
George  C.  Crump,  Seminole  and  Hughes 
1  wunties  district  judge,  was  ordered  to 
appear  before  the  state  supreme  court 
March  27  and  show  cause  for  his  refusal 
to  approve  a  sale  advertised  in  the 
Holdenville  Daily  News. 

The  News,  published  by  Tom  Phillips, 
opposed  the  re-election  of  Crump. 

Through  its  attorney,  W.  W.  Pryor 
of  Holdenville,  the  Aetna  Building  & 
Loan  Association  charged  that  for  “per¬ 
sonal  and  selfish  reasons  and  motives 
with  an  utter  disregard  for  the  rights  of 
the  plaintiff  and  in  violation  of  the  law, 
arbitrary  and  abusive  use  of  power  on 
i^ce,’’  Crump  refused  to  approve  a  re¬ 
turn  of  sale  and  order  deed  in  a  mortgage 
foreclosure  case  instituted  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  Hughes  county  district  court. 
Prior  charged  that  the  refusal  of  the 
judge  to  approve  the  case  was  caused  by 
his  animosity  toward  Phillips. 


Broken 


Suinbla  Weeklies  and  Semi-weekllet  in  fol- 
lowlDg  states:  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
lylTtnia,  Rbode  Island.  Virginia.  E>xcluslre 
atlili:  earning  dividends;  not  over  priced.  This 
h  the  time  to  buy.  J.  B.  Shale,  Times  Build- 
|s|,  New  York. 


Itwspaper  Brokerage — Only  high-grade  proper- 
Um.  Personal  service.  Clyde  H.  Knox,  Board 
tf  Trade  Bldg.,  Kansaa  City,  Mo. 


BusineM  For  Sale 


Utsrtising  Business;  Copyrighted  page,  very 
popalar,  sell  Interests  for  the  entire  U.  S.  Ex- 
inndlng  fast.  Shows  very  big  record  of  eam- 
[gg.  Am  not  big  enough  to  promote  further. 
Box.628,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


Capital  to  Invest 


Former  Business  Mansger  will  invest  up  to 
110,000  with  services.  Address  Box  B-622. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Wanted 


Winted  to  Buy — a  good  weekly  paper  within 
3)0  mile  radiUH  of  Chicago.  State  detaiU. 
B-627.  Olitor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  Promotion 


Onr  00%  of  all  circulation  campaigns  on  daily 
Mwspapers  In  the  United  States  and  Canada 
•re  conducted  by  The  Charles  Partlowe  Com- 
Puy.  The  dependable,  self-Bnanclng  PAKT- 
U)WB  PLAN  campaign  Is  absolute  insurance 
of  cleanliness,  genuine  satisfaction  and  re¬ 
mits  thst  have  never  been  equalled  la  circula- 
tlos  building,  Partlowe  added  circulation  Is 
dtas  circulation.  Every  subscription  verified 
ty  the  publisher  or  your  OlrculaUon  Depart- 
Bat.  No  subscription  accepted  unless  paid 
la  full  by  the  subscriber.  A  collect  wire, 
« letter  will  give  you  a  free  Partlowe  scientific 
mrvey  of  your  field  and  an  Intelligent  estimate 
d  Its  possibilities — without  obligation.  The 
Asrlee  Partlowe  Company,  Occidental  Bldg., 
IMIsiuipoIis. 


Ik  Priest’s  "Better  Times’’  Campaigns  more 
Ikts  double  circulations  of  S  newspapers  in 
IHO.  Embody  new  plans  and  ideas,  unique  in 
fircalatlon  building.  DePriest's  successful  cam- 
Hlgas  In  4  N.  Y.  City  boroughs  assure  success 
■•ywhere.  .An  organisation  of  experts,  speaking 
"t  languages.  HUDSON  DePBIEST,  346  Bth 
N,  Y.  and  Box  817,  Tampa,  Fla. 


Fbi  W,  8,  Kendall  Company,  104  N.  Bailey 
Louisville,  Ky — Circulation  Builders — 
^tors  and  sole  owners  of  The  Kendall  Plan. 


JI*Ir  k  Austin,  circulation  buildera,  222  West 
^Bwlch  St.,  Reading,  Penn.  Originators  of 
kk*nisnship  Club  Campaigns.  Telephones: 
2-18.'.l;  residence  81-9340. 


J' Stewart  Company,  El  Cortes  Bldg.,  Santa 
Callfnrniii.  An  efflclent  circulation 
“**[^g  organisation  accepting  only  bonaflde 
•"•rrlptlona  (paid  in  full  by  subscriber).  Write 
■  wire,  without  obligation,  for  field  survey. 


Help  Wanted 


^Mnsnced  Circulation  Manager  wanted  by 
!?*>1.  growing  California  afternoon  dally. 
""I*  Full  details.  B-631,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

^•^“oed  Metropolitan  Newspaper  Advertis- 
jjJ  “Blwmen — Capable  of  managing  and  selling 
"Mtrlal  Pages,  |)ermanent  location,  small 
Tii*i.  **^*^’nnt  against  coiumisalons  earned. 
Ohio  and  surrounding  states.  In  first 
advertising  and  si>eclal  page  ex- 
Age,  Married,  Education,  full  ex- 
n  1”*"*  •I'"^  .venrs  employment.  Ad- 
Box  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Acoountant:  Executive  with  proven  record  of 
achievement.  Expert  business  organiser  and 
systematiser.  Thorongh  knowledge  of  Income 
Tax  procedure.  Budgetary  C^xntrola,  Credit  and 
Collections,  etc.;  desires  connection  with  news¬ 
paper  where  skill  and  experience  la  demanded. 
Reference  A-1.  Box  B-615,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising  Builder — Manager-Solicitor 
Promotional  Manager — l*ubllsher'a  Asst. 

Record  attested  by  treasurer: 

“You  raised  rates  50%  .  .  .  sold  im¬ 
portant  list  accounts  .  .  .  linage  in¬ 

creased  30%  in  two  years  to  five  and  a 
quarter  million  lines  .  .  1930  beat  all 

years  but  ’29.  Yon  reduced  delinquents. 
Made  valuable  surveys  for  advertising  and 
circulation.  Installed  efflclent  records.”  .  .  . 

Manager  5  years.  7,000-25,000  circulation. 

Salesman  8  yra.,  75,000-350,000,  handling  bard 
accounts  and  many  great  firms  in  various  classi¬ 
fies  tioiu. 

What  selling  Job  have  you? 

Will  solicit.  Or  direct  division. 

Have  specialised  soliciting  and  advertising 
director;  experience  Includes  acting  business 
manager.  Responsible,  family  two  young 
children. 

Meet  you  in  New  York  or  go  see  you. 

Particulars  known  to  James  Wright  Brown — 
ask  him,  or  address  Box  B-6S7,  Editor  A 
Publisher, 


Advertising  Man — 12  years’  experience,  six  as 
advertising  manager.  Knows  national  field. 
Young,  energetic.  Reference*.  Prefer  south¬ 
west.  Maxwell,  Colllver  Hotel,  Oklahoma  City 
Okla. 


Advertising  layout  man,  with  understanding  of 
type  and  art  and  who  is  experienced  in  hand¬ 
ling  all  kinds  of  copy,  booklets,  mailers,  desires 
connection  with  an  Agency,  big  printing  plant, 
or  newspaper  promotion  department  where 
sui>erior  typographical  effects  are  desired.  Seven 
years  in  present  position  with  highest  recom¬ 
mendations  from  firm.  Address  A.  W.  Walker, 
475  Fifth  Avenue,  'Phone  Caledonia  3446. 


Advertising  Kan.  Can  write;  lay  out;  sell— and 
I  don’t  mean,  maybe!  Highly  educated;  easy 
to  look  at;  character  and  references  A-1. 
Knows  the  newspaper  bnslnesa  like  the  prover¬ 
bial  "book.”  Presently  employed  in  another 
field,  and  wants  to  get  back  into  newspaper 
work.  Address:  Edward  O’Fallon,  Jr.,  428  W. 
Broadway,  Louisville,  Ky. 


Advertising  Manager,  Solicitor — Age  40,  mar¬ 
ried;  2u  years  successful  record;  general  man¬ 
ager  small  dally  put  it  on  (laying  basis,  13 
years  advertising  manager  20,000  daily.  De¬ 
sire  to  locate  permanently  to  increase  revenue 
small  daily  or  weekly.  Willing  to  take  finan¬ 
cial  interest  tf  mutually  suited.  A-1  references. 
B-B39,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising  Managar-SoUoitor — 10  years’  expo- 
rianca,  clasalfiad  and  display,  metropolitan  and 
smaller  city,  desires  connection,  preferably  In 
East,  Record  of  ablUty  that  will  Insure  results. 
B-608,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising  Salesman — Now  available.  A  con¬ 
tact  man  and  a  salesman  on  impossible  ac¬ 
counts;  no  copy  chaser;  best  of  references; 
married  and  family;  will  go  anywhere;  ran 
qualify  for  executive  position.  Write  or  wire 
collect.  L.  M.  Nachman,  111  South  Francisco 
Ave.,  Third  Apartment,  Chicago.  Ill. 


Artist — Cartoonist,  advertising  and  coiiy — 1-ln-l 
combination  wants  connection.  Will  go  any¬ 
where.  Successful  rec'ord  in  all  these  lines. 
Most  excellent  references.  B-630,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Assistant  to  Oeneral  Manager 
of  very  successful  newspaper,  with  ordinary 
supervision  of  all  mechanical  deiiartments,  and 
executive  in  complete  charge  during  bis  absence, 
desires  new  connection. 

Has  initiated  deadlines,  methods,  routine  and 
practices  now  in  effect  In  entire  organisation 
and  functioning  with  unusual  smoothness. 

Experienced  in  all  lines  of  newspaper  work 
and  should  be  e8(>eclally  valuable  during  pre¬ 
vailing  business  conditions  to  some  publisher  or 
general  manager.  Write  fully  to  avoid  un- 
necessar.v  correspondence.  B-620,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Business  Office — Young  man,  accountancy 
trained,  (H>m|>oslng  risiin  ex[>erlence.  New  Y'ork 
or  New  Jersey  |)referred.  B-tU14,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Cable  Editor,  foreign  experience,  young,  ambi¬ 
tious,  capable,  married,  sober.  B-624  ^Itor  A 
Publisher. 


Classified  Builder — Now  available — one  that  does 
not  work  on  theory  but  from  actual  produc¬ 
tion  on  every  column  in  classified;  best  ot 
references;  would  like  to  take  charge  of  a 
classified  some  where  on  salary  and  percentage 
basis;  married  and  family:  write  or  wire  col¬ 
lect.  Box  B-596,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Ciroulation  Manogar — 13  years  successful  record 
building  and  direction  of  circulation.  7  years 
last  position,  showing  150%  increase  through 
carrier  promotion  only.  Satisfactory  references. 
B-640,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Ckrottlatiott  Xaaagar,  Assistant  or  city  circula¬ 
tor.  15  years’  dally  and  Sunday  experience. 
All  phases  of  work  and  accounting.  Aggressive 
and  with  initiative  to  efflclently  and  economi¬ 
cally  manage  your  circulation.  Recently  man¬ 
ager  of  50.000  dally  and  Sunday.  Married. 
Age  30.  Moderate  salary.  B.6(^  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Cireulation  Manager,  road  man  of  proven  abil¬ 
ity,  age  28,  wants  position  with  daily,  write 
or  wire  J.  E.  King,  Box  1852,  W.  Palm  Beach, 
Fla. 


Ciroulation  Manager — Experienced,  wants  |>osl- 
tion  on  small  daily  or  bookkee(>er  on  larger 
daily.  12  years  on  one  paper.  Best  of  refer¬ 
ences.  Thoroughly  familiar  with  A.  B.  0.  re¬ 
quirements  and  all  phases  of  circulation  work. 
McKlerate  wages.  At  present  employed.  B-619, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager:  Twelve  years  last  two 
positions.  Experienced  in  all  phases  of  work. 
Prefer  city  ten  to  fifty  thousand.  R.  E.  Hard¬ 
way.  Zanesville.  O. 


Ciroulation  Manager — 14  years’  experience  in¬ 
sures  his  knowledge  of  home  delivery,  street 
sales,  newsstands,  agents,  etc.  Home  delivery 
a  specialty.  Writes  promotion  copy.  An  or¬ 
ganiser,  builder,  economist  with  initiative  to 
produce  at  low  cost.  8-616.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Ciroulation  Manager,  Publisher  desirous  of  in¬ 
creasing  or  developing  carrier  circulation  will 
do  well  by  contacting  advertiser.  Twenty  years 
experience,  small  and  large  cities,  all  branches 
of  circulation.  Age  40.  Moderate  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  B-636,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


City,  Telegraph  editor,  31,  married,  college, 
seeks  permanent  place  city  15,000  to  30,000. 
Present  place  over  year.  Available  in  April. 
8-633,  EMltor  A  I’ublisher. 


Classifled  Manager,  married,  age  30,  cleancut, 
level  head.  Experience,  7  years  successful 
selling,  now  assistant  to  outstanding,  success¬ 
ful  classified  executive.  Have  learned  to  watch 
costs,  overhead,  promotion,  sales  and  success¬ 
ful  executives.  Appreciate  permanent  connec¬ 
tion  in  return  for  steady  growth  on  sound  busi¬ 
ness  principles.  Box  B-590,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Classifled  Manager — Now  employed  in  New  York 
City,  seeks  connection  with  progressive  organi¬ 
zation.  Age  31;  5  years’  new8pu[>er  ex|>erience. 
UaiHible  executive;  sales  and  promotion  ideas. 
Box  B-613,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Composing  Room  Executive — Forty -one;  thor¬ 
oughly  ex()erienced;  twenty  years  with  larger 
new8pa(>ers;  good  appearance;  harmonizer;  real 
producer;  go  anywhere.  B-606,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Critiir,  stage  and  screen,  now  occupied  In  New 
York  would  like  change.  Young,  capable,  mar¬ 
ried.  Box  B-623.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editor — with  au  unqueatiunable  record  on  sev¬ 
eral  great  metropolitan  dailies  of  the  East — 
seeks  a  new  post  starting  April  1  on  an  estab¬ 
lished  pa[)er.  Best  (wsalble  recommendations 
both  as  to  work  and  as  a  circulation  builder. 
Former  Washington  correspondent.  Bober,  mar¬ 
ried,  three  children,  age  32.  Mr.  Publisher, 
this  Is  one  time  you  can't  go  wrong;  B-iCiN, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editor — Unusual  Opportunity  to  find  live  editor. 
Good  education,  metropolitan  and  suburban  ex¬ 
perience,  married,  age  27.  B-614,  Editor  A 

Publisher. 


Editorial — Let  me  be  your  managing  editor, 
editorial  writer,  columniat  and  city  editor,  all 
for  one  modest  salary.  I  know  I  can  handle 
the  job  because  I  have  done  so.  1  can  give 
the  highest  references.  Address  X  Y  Z,  1(XI3 
Edwards  Bldg.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Meebanioal  Superintendent  or  Foreman  wants 
position.  Well  ex|>erienced  In  every  phase  of 
economical  operation  of  all  mechanical  deiiart¬ 
ments.  Now  employed.  B-6'il,  Editor  A  I’ub¬ 
lisher. 


Newspaper  Executive — Position  by  man  of  char¬ 
acter  and  integrity  now  connected  with  well- 
known  New  England  newspaper,  over  twenty 
years  experience  In  general  newspaper  work, 
capable  of  taking  hold  of  problems  quickly,  in¬ 
telligently  and  using  initiative.  Desirous  of 
obtaining  connection  with  opportunity  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  ability.  Age  41,  married.  Has  been 
closely  identified  with  management.  Available 
at  any  time.  B-632.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  RATES 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

1  Tim*  — JO  p*r  lin*  1  Tim*  — .75  p*r  lin* 

3  Tim**  —  .40  p*r  lin*  4  Tim** — .60  per  lin* 

Count  *ix  word*  to  th*  lin*  —  Ca*h  with  Order 
Claeelfied  cloee*  Thureday  Morning 

Whit*  *paee  charge  at  aam*  rate  per  line  per  insertion  as  earned  by 
frequency  of  insertion.  Minimum  apace,  three  lines.  Th*  Editor  A  Publisher 
reserves  th*  right  to  classify,  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 


Raportar — Feature  writer,  ex-New  Y'ork  World: 
varied  ex(>erience;  university  graduate.  26.  Any 
[losltlon  anywhere.  B-618  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Raportar,  Rewrite  Man,  Columnist — who  can 
go  out  and  get  a  story,  sit  In  on  the  copy 
desk,  write  stage,  screen,  book  reviews.  Is 
looking  for  a  Job.  Single,  good  education. 
Small  town,  metropolitan  daily,  and  news  as¬ 
sociation  experience.  References.  Box  B-641, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Rewrite  Man,  all-around  metropolitan  and  conti¬ 
nental  experience.  Can  read  copy.  edit.  Y'oung, 
capable,  B-625,  Editor  A  IMbllsber. 


Sports  Editor-writer — 5  yeara  metropolitan  ex¬ 
perience.  Live  wire.  Go  anywhere.  Good 
record.  Reference.  Box  B-589  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Secretary — Five  years  ex|>erience  on  metroiioli- 
tan  dallies.  Hard  worker  and  intelligent.  Can 
furnish  excellent  credentials.  B-626,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Translator — Ex|)erlenoed  middle  aged  man.  many 
years  in  news()a|)er  field,  speaking  French  and 
German,  would  like  position  with  Metropolitan 
daily  or  weekly  as  translator  and  exchange 
editor  foreign  language  newa[>a[>era.  Corre- 
■[>ondent  for  last  15  years  of  great  French 
dally.  B-829,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


MeehanicAl  Eipiipinent  For  Sale 


Photoengraving  aquipmsnt  for  sale.  Complete 
plant  or  any  part.  Mile*  Machinery  Co.,  48fl 
West  Broadway,  N,  T.  C. 


The  flneat  and  most  complote  lot  of  newspaper 
publishing  equipment  every  offered  at  one  time. 
Com[x>slng  room  hlgh-a|>eed  presses,  color 
presses,  dry  mat  rollers,  Stahigh  and  other 
electrical  scorchers.  Autoplates,  Kohler  paper 
reels  and  paper  conveyors,  modem  circulation 
departent  equipment,  in  fact  everything  for 
the  efflclent  production  of  newspapers.  Every¬ 
thing  modern  and  worthy  attention  of  any 
publisher.  Wire  or  write  us  what  you  can 
use.  John  Griffiths  Company,  145  Nassau  8t., 
New  Y’ork, 


Office  Equipment  For  Sale 


Burmugha-Moon  Hopkins  BUiing  Machine,  Style 
7202;  In  good  working  shape.  For  sale  very 
reasonable.  Address  Tribune  PubllahiDg  Oom* 
pany,  Cbejenne.  Wyoming. 


Personal 


O,  D.  Pequegnat — or  anyone  knowing  him. 
please  write  E.  R.  Desch,  First  National  Bank 
Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


Sigin  Wanted 


Wanted— .sign  with  wording  "REVIEW.”  Hay¬ 
ward  (Calif.)  Review. 


Journalistic  Antiques 


A  Collector  Is  In  the  market  for  Jonraalietlc 
antiques  such  as  autograph  letters  ot  former 
editors  In  this  country  or  in  Canada,  dating 
bark  even  to  Colonial  times;  first  Issues  *t 
well-known  newspapers;  pictures  of  famoas 
American  Joumallate  of  past  generations;  old 
photographs  of  historic  news  events;  copiss  of 
old  newspapers  containg  accounts  of  eventa 
of  unusual  Interest;  or  any  other  aatlqiM  ot 
relic  in  the  flelda  of  advertlaing  and  publish. 
Ing.  Look  through  your  old  letter  flies,  scrap- 
books,  etc.  Then  let  me  know  what  yon  have 
and  what  your  price  it  (must  be  moderata.  but 
for  cash  If  accepted).  B-746,  Bdltor  A 
Publisher. 


Newspaper  File 


New  ToiR  Trlhuns 

Wanted,  to  complete  a  file,  one  copy  of  ths 
New  York  Tribune  of  each  of  the  following 
dates  of  the  year  1865:  April  16,  21,  2R  28, 
24,  28.  30,  May  1,  2,  S,  5,  6,  7,  8.  6.  10,  14 
to  28  (Inclnelve),  SO,  81,  Jnne  i  to  •  (incln- 
aive).  Moat  be  In  good  condition,  nntom  and 
complete.  Editor  A  Publleher. 


Newspaper  Properties 
Bought)  Sold  and 
Appraised 

All  negotiationt  confidential 

PALMER,  DEWm  & 
PALMER 

Business  Bstabliahed  in  18M 

350  Madison  Aw*.  N*w  York 
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BEING  THE  WIFE  OF  A  NEWSPAPERMAN 
By  MRS.  WILLIE  SNOW  ETHRIDGE 


{Since  the  publication  of  this  article 
by  Mrs.  Ethridge  in  the  Shop  7  alk 
column  in  May,  1928,  many  requests 
have  been  made  for  copies  of  Editor  & 
Publisher  of  that  date,  but  the  supply 
of  back  copies  has  long  since  been  ex¬ 
hausted.  As  the  demand  continues  un¬ 
abated  it  is  hereby  republished  with 
apologies  to  no  one  except  the  fair 
author. — Editor. ) 

TO  be  a  serene  and  happy  wife  to  any 
man  is  a  difficult  proposition ;  but  to 
be  a  serene  and  happy  wife  to  a  news¬ 
paperman  is  not  only  difficult,  but  al¬ 
most  impossible.  In  the  beginning  I 
would  have  it  understood  that  I  am  and 
have  been  the  wife  of  only  one  newspaper¬ 
man,  a  small  blessing  for  which  I  am 
sincerely  thankful.  And,  yet,  these  sput- 
terings  of  mine  are  like,  I  believe,  unto 
those  in  the  hearts  of  all  the  wives  of 
the  Fourth  Estate  for  it  is  an  undis¬ 
puted  fact,  you  know,  that  newspaper¬ 
men  run  to  type.  That  chief  character¬ 
istic  of  the  type,  and  the  most  trying,  is 
that  their  newspapers  come  first  in  their 
list  of  loves.  They  are  their  grand  pas¬ 
sion,  with  their  wives  a  slow  second. 
This  statement  needs  no  proof,  but  in 
case  there  are  any  doubters  among  you, 
I  will  sketch  a  typical  day  of  my  own 
newspaperman’s  life.  No,  upon  second 
thought  that  would  be  entirely  too  grue¬ 
some.  I  will  sketch  only  a  few  of  the 
morning  hours. 

*  *  « 

My  room  mate,  who  is  associate  and 
managing  editor  of  a  morning  paper, 
sleeps  late  in  the  mornings  as  he  works, 
or  at  least  is  out  late,  the  nights  before. 
It  is  my  painful  and  dangerous  duty  to 
wake  him.  Some  wives  I  know  shake 
their  husbands  awake,  but  I  would  not 
dare  do  such  a  thing.  1  stand  afar  off 
and  punch  mine  with  a  broom.  After 
15  minutes  of  snarls  and  growls,  he 
opens  his  eyes  and  glares  ferociously  at 
me.  I  quake  in  my  shoes.  Then  an  idea 
seems  to  come  to  him.  His  face  softens. 
At  this  moment  hope  ever  springs  anew 
in  my  heart  that  he  is  going  to  say  some 
friendly  morning  greeting  and  ask : 
“How  are  you  feeling,  dear?”  He  does 
open  his  mouth,  but  does  he  ask  about 
my  health?  These  words  come:  “How 
was  the  paper  this  morning?” 

When  I  say  “fine,”  for,  of  course,  I 
do  say  fine,  having  no  more  courage 
than  the  ordinary  woman,  his  face  soft¬ 
ens  still  more  and  I  ever  hope  at  this 
point  he  will  remember  his  three  off¬ 
spring  and  ask  about  their  welfare.  And 
sure  enough  he  does  speak  again;  but, 
alas,  these  words  come:  “How  were  the 
editorials?” 

When  I  have  again  exclaimed  “fine,” 
he  beams  still  more  and  really  becomes 
quite  talkative. 

“Did  >ou  think  I  made  clear  my  point 
about  the  referendum  being  necessary 
only  in  those  cases  in  which  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  government  is  involved?”  he 
asks. 

“Oh,  yes.” 

“Did  my  arguments  seem  logical?” 
“Yes,  indeed.” 

“How  did  you  like  the  editorial  on 
Senator  George?” 

“It  was  fine.” 

“Did  you  read  the  one  on  the  flogging 
cases  ?” 

“Yes,  it  was  fine,  too.” 

Satisfied  for  the  moment,  he  grabs  on 
his  bedroom  slippers,  twists  into  his 
bathrobe  and  rushes  for  the  breakfast 
room.  Arriving,  he  slams  himself  into  a 
chair,  props  the  paper  on  the  milk  pitcher 
and  buries  himself  in  it — the  paper,  not 
the  milk  pitcher — coming  up,  every  time 
he  discovers  a  mistake,  to  pound  the 
table  with  his  fist  and  mutter  some  very 


short  and  emphatic  words  I  can't  possi¬ 
bly  put  in  print. 

By  the  time  he  has  found  all  the  heads 
that  say  things  the  stories  under  them 
do  not  even  intimate  and  all  the  promi¬ 
nent  names  spelled  incorrectly,  the  cof¬ 
fee  is  cold.  Thus,  the  coffee  always  is 
cold.  And  the  eggs  are  scrambled  too 
hard,  and  the  bacon  is  so  greasy  no  sen¬ 
sible  person  would  think  of  eating  it. 
The  service  he  gets  in  his  own  home  is 
worse  than  any  he  ever  got  in  a  restau¬ 
rant. 

*  *  * 

OME  mornings  he  is  much  worse  than 
this.  If  there  are  any  typographical 
mistakes  in  his  editorials,  why  I  just 
crawl  in  a  dark  corner  and  stay  there 
until  his  shower  has  cooled  him  down  to 
the  point  where  he  is  not  actively  violent. 
Then  I  tiptoe  forth  and  lay  out  his  clean 
underwear,  and  his  shirt  and  his  collar 
and  his  most  soothing  tie  and  his  suit  and 
his  nicely  darned  so^s.  When  he  leaves 
home  he  is  still  mad  and  grouchy,  but 
people  have  told  me  he  is  often  very 
pleasant  on  the  street. 

Now,  the  happiest  feature  about  be¬ 
ing  the  wife  of  a  newspaperman  is  that 
he  is  scarcely  ever  at  home.  When  my 
Eight  Qilumn  Streamer  leaves  for  the 
office  in  the  mornings,  I  do  not  have  to 
worry  over  his  coming  home  any  more 
until  night. 

And  then,  he  is  constantly  taking  little 
trips.  All  newspapermen  are,  and  we 
wives  cannot  possibly  be  too  grateful  for 
that.  Of  course,  we  don’t  go  on  any  of 
these  trips.  They  are  the  strictest  busi¬ 
ness.  No  pleasure  at  all.  My  newspa¬ 
perman  went  fishing  on  the  Satilla  river 
recently,  but  did  he  go  for  the  fishing? 
Indeed  not.  He  went  to  confer  with 
President  Dykes  on  the  prospects  of  a 
good  Georgia  senate  (and  a  lot  of  good 
that  did  him,  too!)  and  to  confer  with 
Senator  George  on  the  prospects  of  a 
good  Democratic  candidate  for  the  presi¬ 
dential  nomination:  and  to  confer  with 
everyone  about  everything  pertaining  to 
everything. 

*  *  * 

HEN,  he  makes  numerous  trips  to 
Atlanta,  his  pajier  being  a  (Georgia 
daily.  The  paper  is  a  member  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  and  it  seems  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Associated  Press  have  to  as¬ 
sociate  at  least  once  a  week,  else  they 
can’t  be  associated  with  the  Associated 
Press.  Since  my  E.C.S.  explained  that 
to  me  I  have  never  raised  my  voice 
against  his  going.  I  try  to  be  reasonable. 
If  the  Associated  Press  is  not  to  as¬ 
sociate,  he  has  to  legislate  with  the  leg¬ 
islators  and  to  senate  with  the  senators 
and  highway  with  the  highwaymen — and 
the  further  he  hies  away  the  better  he 
likes  it.  He  has  to  do  all  this,  you  un¬ 
derstand.  so  he  will  have  first-hand  in¬ 
formation  and  know  exactly  what  he  is 
writing  about.  Of  course,  his  evenings 
are  free  in  .\tlanta.  He  can  go  to  shows 
and  the  Peach  Tree  Garden  and  the 
Piedmont  Driving  Club  and  other  places 
of  amusement  like  that ;  and  he  could  not 
possibly  be  bothered  with  a  wife  their. 
How  in  the  world  would  he  get  any  first 
hand  information? 

*  *  • 

About  once  a  year  he  is  absolutely 
obliged  to  go  to  Washington  and 
New  York  and  .\tlantic  City.  .\  news¬ 
paperman  just  must  make  fre.sh  contacts 
and  meet  new  and  interesting  people. 
He  must  broaden  his  scope,  if  he  is  not 
to  grow  stale.  He  can  not  stand  the 
strain  of  getting  out  a  paper  365  days 
in  the  year  without  these  stimulating  va¬ 
cations.  When  he  returns  from  these 
trips  he  cannot  possibly  take  his  wife 
to  picture  shows  or  dances  or  little 


bridge  parties.  Lord  no!  When  is  he 
going  to  work?  He  has  been  off  for  a 
week  and  it  looks  as  if  any  reasonable 
wife  would  know  he  has  got  to  buckle 
down  to  the  paper  now  and  stick  at  it. 
He  cannot  go  anywhere  until  he  has 
caught  up  with  all  the  work  at  the  office ; 
and  just  as  soon  as  he  catches  up  it  is 
time  to  take  another  little  trip. 

*  *  * 

T  JUST  can’t  understand  what  men  who 
are  not  newspapermen  do  for  excuses, 
night  after  night.  If  we  are  invited  to 
a  party  and  my  Eight  Column  Streamer 
doesn’t  care  to  go,  he  simply  announces: 
“I  am  sorrv,  dear,  but  I  just  must  work 
tonight.  You  know  Tuesday  is  my 
har^  night.”  And  if  he  is  invited  to  a 
banqii't  or  a  bathing  beauty  revue  or  a 
chicken  supper  which  he  craves  to  at¬ 
tend,  he  does  not  have  to  make  up  ex¬ 
cuses  about  lodges  and  sick  friends.  He 
calmly  says:  “I’ll  be  obliged  to  go  to 
this  party  tonight.  I  hate  worse’n  the 
devil  to  do  it,  but  it  wouldn’t  look  right 
if  the  paper  wasn’t  represented.”  Why, 
these  excuses  are  worth  more  to  a  man 
than  his  salary,  especially  when  he  gets 
the  usual  newspaper  salary. 

*  * 

T  WOULD  not  have  you  for  a  minute 
think  that  my  newspaper  husband  is 
never  attentive.  He  wakes  me  up  every 
night  when  he  comes  in,  between  1  and 
2  o’clock,  for  a  nice,  long  chat.  He 
turns  on  the  brightest  light  in  the  room 
that  he  may  see  me  the  better  and  then, 
standing  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  relates 
all  the  happenings  of  the  day.  He  tells 
me  how  a  girl  friend  of  whom  I’ve  al¬ 
ways  been  very  fond  was  thrown 
through  the  windshield  of  a  car,  her 
head  scalped,  her  nose  broken,  her  front 
teeth  lost,  and  her  back  twisted ;  he  tells 
me  how  a  little  boy,  just  the  age  of  our 
little  boy,  ran  out  into  the  street  for  a 
ball  and  was  knocked  dot^m  and  killed. 
He  relates  all  the  murders,  the  robberies, 
the  drownings,  the  suicides,  and  even 
the  natural  deaths.  And  if  he  has 
brought  home  a  first  edition  I  must  get 
up  and  read  the  editorials.  By  this  time 
clothed  in  his  pajamas,  he  crawls  in  the 
bed  and  sleeps  the  sleep  of  a  kind  and 
just  husband,  while  I  lie  wide  eyed  and 
shaky  remembering  all  those  horrible 
things.  Eut  he  means  well. 

*  *  * 

A  ND  then  once  a  week  he  takes  me  for 
a  long  automobile  ride.  Do  we  ride 
on  some  little,  forgotten  road  that  trails 
away  into  the  green  gold  hills  over  little 
rippling  brooks?  We  do  not.  We  ride  by 
the  store  where  Bevo  shot  the  police¬ 
man  and  the  policeman’s  wife  and  the 
policeman’s  cat  with  six  kittens ;  and 
then  by  the  shack  where  the  daughter 
of  the  blind  man  lives  who  ate  lobster 
and  saw  visions;  and  by  the  very  gar¬ 
bage  can  in  which  was  lost  and  found, 
through  a  classified  ad  exclusively  in  my 
Eight  Column  Streamer’s  paper,  $50,000 
worth  of  radium,  and  by  numerous  other 
educational  and  historical  spots  like  that. 
If  by  any  chance  we  do  get  out  into  the 
wide  open  spaces  and  I  am  beginning 
to  dream  dreams  and  be  full  of  a  sweet 
content,  I  am  quickly  brought  back  to 
the  realty  of  the  civilized  world  in  which 
we  live  by  the  Eight  Column  Streamer 
exclaiming:  “Here  is  the  clump  of  bush¬ 
es  in  which  the  crazy  fiend  was  hiding 
who  clubbed  to  death  the  blonde  bathing 
beauty;  and  just  about  a  mile  up  the 
road  I  am  going  to  show  you  the  tree 
on  which  they  almost  hanged  the  negro 
farmer  who  killed  the  Ford  salesman. 
I  can  show  you  the  very  tree.  You  re¬ 
member  how  I  happen^  to  get  on  to 
that  story,  don’t  you?” 

If  I  do  remember  it,  or,  if  I  don’t 
remember  it,  it’s  all  the  same  to  him.  He 
reviews  every  fact  in  the  case,  stressing 
in  detail  the  manner  in  which  he  heard 
about  the  story  before  it  ever  even  hap¬ 
pened.  So  our  Sunday  rides  are  en¬ 
livened  the  entire  way  by  one  little  crime 
after  another.  A  primrose  by  the  river’s 
brim  is  no  primrose  to  a  newspaperman. 
It  is  the  very  weed  that  was  growing 
there  when  the  petite  brunette  shot  the 
Collier  collector. 

m  *  * 

ANE\VSP.\PER.\1AN  pushes  zero  as 
a  husband,  but  as  a  father  he  is  a 
total  loss.  When  the  father  of  my  off¬ 


spring  comes  in  at  night,  they  are  asleep, 
and  when  they  wake  up  in  the  morning 
he  is  asleep.  As  soon  as  they  eat  their 
breakfasts  they  are  shooed  off  to  a 
nearby  lot  where  they  may  play  without 
danger  of  waking  him.  W'hen  he  gets 
up  for  breakfast  they  cannot  be  any¬ 
where  around  fqr  he  might  stampede 
them  under  foot  as  he  dashes  for  the  pa¬ 
per.  He  could  see  them  at  supper,  but 
he  is  at  home  for  such  a  short  time  then, 
it  really  isn’t  worth  while  to  try  to  learn 
their  names  and  place  the  names  with 
their  faces.  And,  of  course,  after  supper 
he  is  so  busy  rushing  back  to  the  office 
to  put  the  paper  to  bed  he  does  not  have 
the  time  to  tuck  his  own  youngsters  in. 
Really,  their  father  might  just  as  well 
be  a  golf  player — they  see  so  little  of 
him. 

*  *  * 

Tr  puts  me  in  an  embarrassing  positkn 
•*-  for  the  children  scarcely  know  th^ 
father  and  often  mistake  other  men  for 
him.  As  we  ride  about  town  in  the 
afternoons  each  leans  out  of  a  window 
of  the  car  and  every  time  we  pas*  a 
man  yells:  “Muh-muh,  is  that  my  da- 
dee?  Muh-muh,  is  that  my  da-dee?" 
And  you  can  see  in  what  a  light  that 
places  me. 

Besides  getting  no  help  in  the  reariiw; 
of  the  Riotous  Three,  I  get  no  sympathy 
when  calamities  befall  them  or  my  rela¬ 
tives  and  friends.  The  bigger  the  calam¬ 
ity,  the  better  the  story,  and  the  story  it 
the  thing.  I  live  in  constant  fear  that 
the  Eight  Column  Streamer  will  throw 
a  banana  peel  in  the  path  of  my  dear 
old  mother  or  a  bomb  under  our  neigh¬ 
bor’s  door.  Recently  my  two  beloved 
brothers  went  riding  on  a  motorcycle. 
About  supper-time,  while  the  roommate 
was  at  home,  the  phone  rang.  Of  course, 

I  answered.  It  was  a  message  that  my 
brothers  had  fallen  off  the  motorcycle 
and  had  been  slightly  scratched. 

“Jep  and  William  have  been  throw* 
from  their  motorcycle,”  I  announced,  oo 
hanging  up  the  receiver,  ^ 

The  Eight  Column  Streamer’s  eyes  lit 
up  and  he  jumped  from  the  table  and 
started  for  the  phone. 

“Were  they  both  killed?”  he  demanded 
rubbing  his  hands  together. 

“No,”  I  answered. 

“Just  one  of  them  killed?” 

“Neither  one  of  them  was  killed.”  ' 
“My  word,  can  you  beat  that?  Not 
even  one  of  them  killed  1” 

I  know  I  should  paint  all  the  warts  oa 
my  newspapermans  face,  as  was  the 
command  of  Cromwell  when  he  sat 
fore  the  artist  for  his  portrait ;  but  it 
really  would  take  too  much  canvai. 
And,  when  all  was  said  and  don^  I 
would  have  to  admit  that  though  he  is  a 
rotten  husband,  he  is  the  only  one 
I’ve  got. 

Ht  1^ 

IF  a  moral  attaches  to  the  following 
story,  related  to  me  by  Bryce  Oliver, 
of  New  York  Mirror  staff,  I  am  unable 
to  supply  it: 

Irving  Strouse,  exploitation  manager 
(press  agent)  for  Coste  and  Bellonte^i 
and  Abner  J.  Rubien,  a  New  York  atto^ 
ney,  recently  returned  to  New  York  from 
a  motor  trip  to  Florida. 

On  their  way  to  Daytona,  traveling  »t 
about  60  miles  an  hour  in  the  rain 
Indian  River,  a  limousine  shot  by  and 
suddenly  disappeared.  The  disappe^ 
ance  seemed  unusual.  They  turned  back 
and  found  the  limousine  almost  under 
water  in  the  river  mud. 

The  river  was  IS  feet  below  the  road 
embankment  and  the  occupants  of 
limousine  were  evidently  pinned 
Strouse  and  Rubien  plunged  in,  and 
managed  to  open  the  door  of  _tM 
limousine.  They  extracted  Mrs.  Patricia 
Henderson,  of  New  York,  a  for^ 
show  girl ;  her  two  small  children,  a  boy 
and  a  girl  and  the  chauffeur.  .'^11  were 
injured  and  the  rescuers  themselves  re¬ 
ceived  severe  cuts  from  the  palmettos  <* 
the  banks.  They  were  rushed  to  a  n(^ 
pital  after  which  Strouse,  Rubien,  and 
Mrs.  Rubien  continued  to  Daytona. 

It  seemed  like  a  pretty  good  stoty,  ** 
Strouse  called  the  Daytona  News~ 
Journal.  The  editor  was  greatly  inter* 
ested  until  Strouse  told  him  that  he  w» 
a  press  agent.  With  that  the  editor  sw 
“oh  yeah,”  or  words  to  that  effect,  ano 
apparently  didn’t  confirm  the  story. 


a.  9-*! 


